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THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 


We are the most progressive nation in the world. Our reputation for 
shrewdness and commercial enterprise is above that of all other peoples. And 
yet—read the following, you who pay taxes, you who are generous but in- 
tolerant of wastefulness, you of whom it has been said, “He runs his own 
business, and leaves that of his government to clerks.” 

















What is wrong with the Navy? This is a pertinent question that many 
of the patriotic citizens of this nation are now asking, because they are -dis- 
turbed by the sweeping and uncontradicted charges of administrative errors of 
the Navy Department that have been publicly expressed by reputable civilians 
familiar with the Navy and by sea-going officers before the Senate Naval Com- 
mittee. 

Our people want a strong and efficient navy, and since 1882 the national 
platforms of the two great parties have invariably contained clauses promising 
liberal appropriations to strengthen the Navy. These promises, in the main, 
have been tolerably well executed. But each Congress has merely appropriated 
money without paying the slightest heed to the repeated and emphatic requests 
of the President and the Secretary of the Navy for legislation essential to the 
efficiency of the Navy and necessary to insure wise expenditure of the money 
appropriated. For years Congress has been officially informed by the Secretary 
of the Navy that the administrative organization of the Department is hope- 
lessly inefficient, fundamentally wrong and irresponsible. It is obvious that if 
we have an indefensible administrative organization of the Navy Department 
we are bound to have a great waste of public funds, and we cannot reasonably 
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expect up-to-date, well-designed ships, a homogeneous fleet, or a well-trained 


and properly organized personnel. 
If we want to find out what is the matter with the Navy the best sources 


of information are those officials, civil and naval, who are, or who have been, 
responsible for its administration, efficiency and maintenance. ARMY AND Navy 
Lire has recently made an investigation of these sources of information and 
herewith presents a few brief statements arranged in chronological order, 
which are clear, specific, official and trustworthy replies to the question, “What 
is wrong with the Navy”: 


“Hence we conclude that to organize our Navy Yards on a just and permanent basis, 
to consolidate their several plants, to introduce thrift in the management and promptness 
in the methods of doing the work, with a proper system of accountability—to secure, in 
short, in each of our navy yards, unification, method, economy, and dispatch, with an admin- 
istration of its own affairs agreeable to the principles of business as understood in civil life— 


it is absolutely necessary to begin with the Navy Department itself.” 
Report of a board of officers, 1883. 


“Seeing the ill-advised and inconsiderate manner in which important steps are neces- 
sarily taken by me under the present system, I feel certain that a similar record of misman- 
agement, or wasteful expenditure, of injudicious and ill-advised disposition of public 
moneys might be made under any Secretary under the present system.” 

Secretary Whitney, in his annual report, 1885. 


“To all these fragments of authority there was no central unity of direction except 
such as could be given by the personal attention of the Secretary, to the exclusion of that 
broad and general supervision over all executive business which is required by a Department 


as comprehensive as the Navy.” 
Secretary Tracy, Annual Report, 1889. 


“Such a system is, in practical administration, cumbrous and expensive, and from its 
very nature tends to develop controversies respecting the scope of each bureau’s duties and 
to occasion friction, delay, and want of harmony in doing whatever approaches border lines 
of jurisdiction. * * * No private business is run on such a wasteful and unharmonious plan.” 

Secretary Long, Annual Report, rgoo. 


“We need the establishment by law of a body of trained officers, who shall exercise a 
systematic control of the military affairs of the Navy, and be the authorized advisers of 


the Secretary concerning it.” 
President Roosevelt, Annual Message, 1903. 


“It clearly follows, therefore, that there should be some military man or men charged 
with the duty of the collection and collation of information and the giving of responsible 
advice on military affairs. The organization which lacks this feature is defective in a vital 
part. Bureau Chiefs * * * are engrossed in the administration of their respective bureaus, 


and hesitate to assume duties which by law are not imposed upon them.” 
Secretary Moody, Annual Report, 1903. 


“It may with propriety be said, however, that with each year that passes the need is 
painfully apparent for a military administrative authority under the Secretary, whose pur- 
pose would be to initiate and direct the steps necessary to carry out the Department’s policy, 
and to co-ordinate the work of the bureaus and direct their energies toward the effective 
preparation of the fleet for war. Without the legal machinery to enforce and direct, co- 
ordination is a severe tax on the parties concerned, and is not possible save under exceptional 
circumstances. The Bureau wishes, in this connection, to invite aitention to certain reports 
of your predecessors by those making a study of Navy Department organization. Since the 
able report of 1885 the different Secretaries have devoted considerable space to a discussion 
of the inadequacy of the present system and possible remedies.” 

Admiral Converse, Chief of Bureau of Navigation, Annual Report, 1906. 


“In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, the remedy for the present situation which exists in 
the administration of the Navy Department rests in reorganization and in the consolidation 
of certain bureaus in that department. And after a careful examination of the whole sub- 
ject I proposed and introduced on January 7 last a bill seeking to put the Navy of the 
United States upon a business basis, both as a weapon of war and as an industry.” 

Mr. Dawson, Member of the House Naval Committee; Con- 
gressional Record, April 15, 1908, extract from speech. 
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“Whereas there has been gross extravagance and lamentable misappropriation of public 
funds, to the extent of more than $100,000,000 in expenditures on or in the navy yards and 
— stations in excess of what business men would have expended to produce the same 
results ie 

Mr. Lilley, member of the House Naval Committee; extract from joint 
resolution wntroduced by him, Congressional Record, April 11, 1908. 


“I have carefully analyzed the Army and Navy budgets of the United States, England, 
France, Germany, and Japan, and I am able, by a comparison of the expenditures for the 
purpose by each country named, to show that in proportion to the size of our Army and 
Navy we are expending this year more than 100% in excess of the expenditures of any other 
country in the world for the same purposes * * *” 

Mr. Tawney, Chairman of Committee on Appropri- 
ations; Congressional Record, April 18, 1908. 


This unimpeachable official testimony, which utterly condemns the ad- 
ministrative organization of the Navy Department both from a military and 
business point of view, has been repeatedly and emphatically placed before Con- 
gress for twenty-five years. The charges made by the various Secretaries, a 
few of which are quoted above, have never been contradicted or denied. Bills 
have been introduced, there have been earnest efforts to obtain the much 
needed legislation, but absolutely no legislative action has resulted. To those 
familiar with the subject it is well known that the bureau officers of the Navy 
Department, for the reason that their vested individual interests and the vested 
individual interests of the corps they represent will be adversely affected, in- 
variably oppose any reorganization of the Department. Many members of the 
two Naval Committees are satisfied with the existing system, for, as pointed 
out by Mr. Lilley, under the bureau system and the present irresponsible or- 
ganization they get what they want for their districts in the way of appropria- 
tions for navy yards, naval stations, training stations, coaling stations, etc., at 
the expense of the national treasury and to the detriment of the efficiency of 
the Navy, without opposition or criticism from any one of the Navy De- 
partment. 

How long will this sort of thing continue uncorrected? 

ARMY AND Navy Lire believes it will continue until there is an educated, 
intelligent public opinion that will force the correction of this and other well- 
known faults that exist in the Navy. In England, where the people take a 
keen interest in the Navy, and consider a powerful and efficient Navy con- 
stantly essential to the preservation of the integrity and international policies 
of the nation, responsible public criticism is encouraged both among naval 
officers and civilians; and among the latter are to be found a large number 
who show, in their discussions and essays on naval subjects, an astonishing 
amount of expert information upon technical matters relating to the Navy. 
If the English Navy Department were cursed by an administrative organiza- 
tion so plainly and so unquestionably incompetent as ours, the English people 
would not give it a life of six months duration, for the efficiency of their Navy 
is jealously and intelligently guarded. by the whole English people. During the 
past two hundred years every detail of its administrative organization has been 
threshed out so as to obtain for the fleet the maximum of efficiency coupled 
with wise economy. 

It is high time that the people of this country began to take an intelligent 
interest in our Navy; to seek the facts, which are easily obtainable, instead 
of being satisfied to listen to Fourth-of-July set phrases, so frequently used by 
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the bureaucrats, such as “ship for ship,” and “gun for gun” we are “fully 
equal,” etc., to anything afloat, and other similar expressions intended to make 
the eagle scream and to cover selfish vested interests and administrative errors. 
False and glittering generalities are utterly impotent projectiles against an 
armor belt of concrete, double-bolted, face-hardened facts. If we must indulge 
in exaggeration we would show greater wisdom to under-rate than over-rate 
the efficiency of our fleet, and over-rate rather than under-rate the efficiency 
of the fleets of possible adversaries. 


We believe that a good and patriotic purpose will be served if we are able 
to assist the American people in forming an intelligent opinion with reference to 
the efficiency and desirability of our present Navy Department organization. 
With this purpose in view we shall make, as briefly as possible, in suc- 
ceeding numbers of this magazine, a fair and just presentation of the facts 
involved in this question—a fundamental question vital to the efficiency of our 
Navy and to economy in the expenditure of the people’s money. 


When war shall again threaten the peace and industrial progress of the 
United States, the people will have cause to congratulate themselves that the 
first session of the 6oth Congress enacted S. 4316, known as the New Militia 

Bill, a measure eloquent of broad patriotism, foresight and 
Let the Nations practical thinking. Now, indeed, shall we have a National 
of the World Guard in fact as well as in name, and it will be possible for 
Take Notice the War Department to determine upon an adequate and 

effective military policy which will not necessitate the main- 
tenance of a standing army of such proportions as shall give cause to the 
cry of militarism. Representative Steenerson briefly and completely disposed 
of all arguments against the bill when he said: “The law is perfectly con- 
stitutional, and we cannot take away or add to the power of the President 
under the Constitution to enforce the laws of the Union. It seems to be very 
poor economy to refuse to furnish clothing, ammunition and arms to the militia 
of the different States when they are the men you have got to depend upon 
in case of war. It is the citizen soldier that has always been the support of 
this country in time of war, and we hope by this provision to so encourage 
the citizen soldiers throughout the different States, who patriotically serve 
without pay, in order that they may acquire discipline and military education. 
We want to encourage them everywhere, in order that the strength of the 
country may be in its citizens and not in its Regular Army. It is economy 
as well as expediency that demands it.” It is 114 years ago since George 
Washington wrote to Congress: 

“The devising and establishing of a well-regulated militia would be a genuine source 
of legislative honor and a perfect title to public gratitude. I therefore entertain a hope that 


the present session will not pass without carrying to its full energy the power of organis- 
ing, arming and disciplining the militia, and thus providing, in the language of the Con- 
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stitution, for calling them forth to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections 
and repel invasion,” 

More than 100 years after the foregoing words were written war was 
declared against Spain. At that time the Regular Army was equipped with 
the Krag-Jorgensen magazine rifle, caliber .30, and the National Guard with 
single-fire Springfield, caliber .45, a weapon so inferior to the Krag-Jorgensen 
or to the arm of any military nation, that it was a crime to send out volun- 
teers to war with it. Even the Filipinos had better arms than our volunteers. 
The volunteers thus armed were of little practical value in Cuba, simply sub- 
ject to slaughter, because of the short range of the gun and the smoke made 
by the black powder. Had the Spaniards done the fighting they were expected 
to do, and had the volunteers been sent against them in numbers, the slaughter 
of our men would have been terrible and without result to us. In the Philip- 
pines the only salvation of our Volunteer Army was the utter lack of military 
capacity, stamina and marksmanship on the part of the Filipinos. A volunteer 
officer in the field against the Filipinos overhauled a box of Springfield black 
cartridges issued to his regiment, and found in it cartridges made in every 
year from 1874 to 1892, including one Winchester shell which would not fit 
the Springfield gun. We had more than two months’ notice of the coming of 
the war with Spain, between the blowing up of the Maine and the declaration 
of war; and yet when the volunteers were mustered in, there were neither cloth- 
ing, field equipment, medical supplies or surgical instruments for them. The first 
volunteer regiment sent to the Philippines had to leave without a supply of 
clothing suitable for the tropics—heavy woolen socks were all the San Fran- 
cisco Quartermaster had—and with so scant a medical outfit that it arrived in 
Manila without any quinine, any cathartics, or any bandages. 

The essentials of an efficient army are men; guns and artillery with am- 
munition; clothing, tents, etc.; medical stores and instruments; commissary 
stores; horses for cavalry and artillery; wagons and animals for transport; 
and the proper organization, codérdination and training of all these. An 
energetic, powerful and fully equipped enemy is not going to extend to us 
much time for preparation. Lack of preparation means loss of many millions 
of dollars and thousands of lives, to say nothing of National humiliation. 

We consider the Bill S. 4316 the most important legislation in the in- 
terest of the Nation since the adoption of the Constitution. 


The needs of the nation on the whole received more careful consideration 
and prompt dispatch at the hands of the first session of the 6oth Congress 
than during any previous session of Congress in peace time. Circumstances 
enhance the merit of the session’s record. It followed close 
upon the heels of a great financial panic; the national elec- 
tion was to follow soon after its adjournment; the inrush 
of appropriation bills was tremendous; the session was but 
of six months’ duration. While full credit should be unsparingly given to 
those Congressmen who nobly did their duty toward the nation, it must not 
be forgotten that organization had a great deal to do with the results ac- 


Congress, the 
People, and 
Ourselves 
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complished. The strong personality and the unwavering patriotism of the 
President, his practical wisdom in ordering the cruise to the Pacific, the 
presenting of a united front on the part of all branches of the National De- 
fense organization, and the publicity propaganda undertaken and carried out 
by ARMy AND Navy Lire,—these were the principal factors contributing to 
the great end attained. The one thing which is all-prevailing is the WILL 
OF THE PEOPLE. Notwithstanding all that has been said, and said truly, 
about our commercialism, American sentiment on national questions is reliable 
and just. Show the American people that a particular measure is vital to the 
nation’s interests; that conditions exist which are unsound, unbusinesslike or 
unjust; and they will instinctively and overwhelmingly indicate their attitude, 
which invariably will be the right one, divorced from all personal or political 
considerations. Nothing which is fundamentally sound and essential can fail, 
provided it is intelligibly brought to the attention of the people. That is the 
work which ARMy AND Navy Lire has undertaken, and no officer in the United 
Service can serve his country better than by helping in the concentration of the 
knowledge and power in the one organization—the Publicity Arm of the 
Service—which was created solely and purely “for the good of the Service,” and 
which has demonstrated its capacity to produce results. 


“For maintaining the children’s school, the Superintendent of the Military 
Academy being authorized to employ the necessary teachers, $3,520.” 

The foregoing extract is from H. R. 21875, the act making appropriations 

for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1909, enacted by Congress shortly before adjournment. We take particular 

pleasure in this appropriation, ARMy AND Navy Lire having 

Congress been the only publication to advocate it. In our issue of 

ame November, 1907, we printed, under the head, “A need which 


Congress must satisfy,’ an able presentation of the subject prepared by Capt. 
J. M. McDonough, of the Corps of Engineers, who at one time had charge 
of the work of educating the children of the soldiers who make up the enlisted 


personnel of the Military Academy, and we took occasion to bring the matter 


to the direct attention of individual Congressmen. For the last four years 
Congress has been asked to appropriate $3,600 for the support of a children’s 
school at West Point. Each year the Senate approved and the House refused 
to concur. Result—the teaching of the children has been in the hands of four 


soldiers, who have received from 30 cents to 50 cents a day for the work,— 
soldiers who were not school teachers, who had no license and no training in 
the work, and who came and went at irregular times! This year ARMY AND 


Navy Lire took up the cause, and now the infinitely delicate task of molding 
the minds of the little children at West Point will be entrusted to one master 


and three women teachers, and the proper foundations laid for their develop- 
men into strong, intelligent, God-fearing citizens. 


Even worms will turn, and there is less red blood and gray matter in 
worms than in men. Two years ago Hoke Smith was elected Governor of 
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Georgia by an overwhelming majority. One of the features of his administra- 
tion was the State Prohibition law. At the Democratic pri- 
The Canteen mary elections held during the first week in June, Governor 
Smith was defeated, his opponent receiving a majority of 
over 25,000 votes over him. 

Prohibition is as wicked as slavery. It is not wrong to drink, and no 
man, nor any set of men, have any pretense of right to say that a man shall 
not drink. One hundred and thirty-two years ago, this very month, a number 
of representative Americans, impelled thereto by an aggravation no greater 
than prohibition, formulated a document which has since become famous, in 
which they set down their belief that all men “are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” Prohibition is unwarrantable interference with a man’s liberty, 
and if any man “in the pursuit of happiness” desires liquor or spirits, there 
is no one—least of all in this free country—who can say him nay. There is 
nothing that a man will resent and fight against more than interference with 
his personal liberty; and the more red-blooded a man is, the more he will 
resent such interference, and the harder he will fight to put a stop to it. 

Make no mistake, we are unequivocally in favor of temperance and the 
maintenance of order, but we are of the twentieth century, in which so unwise, 
so unsound, so unpractical a policy as prohibition has no place or part. It 
cannot, indeed, be placed in any epoch. It is a product of that same abnormal 
and disordered imagination which would take the sun from the heavens, be- 


cause forsooth one man got sunstruck for remaining too long under its influence. 
The canteen must come back! 


When the Bureaus of Construction and Repair and Ordnance announced 
that they were preparing for experiments “looking toward the obtaining of 
complete and accurate information in a practical way concerning the actual 


effect upon the internal fittings and other portions of a 


The Florida ship's structure, of gun and torpedo attacks under present 


Experiment conditions,” we anticipated interesting developments. It 
was specificially announced that it was not intended to 
penetrate the turret armor, and that the test was in no respect a contest of 


gun against armor, or armor against gun, the effect of the shock only being 
desired. What actually happened was this: One shot was fired from a 12-in. 


gun at short range, with a velocity of 1,800 foot-seconds, calculated to cor- 
respond to the striking velocity of a shell fired with the full velocity (about 
2,800 foot-seconds) from a distance of about 7,000 yards. This shell was 
fitted with a long time fuse. It hit the turret, smashing the 12-in. armor, and 


the shock broke the sights of one of the two guns. Afterwards it was an- 
nounced that the turret could still be turned. Meantime, five shells were fired 
at the skeleton mast, which remained standing, although some of the tubes were 
cut. Afterwards it was announced that the “naval authorities” were satisfied 
that the skeleton mast possessed advantages over the tripod mast installed on 
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the Dreadnought, and that the tubular mast will sooner or later be replaced by 
the skeleton mast on vessels now in commission. 

In view of the fact that the guns of the Florida turret did not have their 
sights rigged, and were not tested for alignment after the experiment, nor the 
integrity of the turret tested by the firing of one of its own guns with a full 
charge, after the experiment, and its sights again tested after this firing, we are 
at a loss to discover the “complete and accurate information in a practical way” 
which resulted from the experiment on the turret. And inasmuch as no elec- 
trical or other fire control apparatus appears to have been installed, and no 
explosive shells fitted with fuses which would have caused them to explode 
immediately on impact, were used, we are equally in the dark as to the prac- 
tical value of the test on the mast. 

According to statements given out, the objects of the experiment have 
been accomplished. What were they? 


Without knowing anything more concerning G. O. No. 66, issued by the 
Secretary of the Navy, than is contained, in the order itself, we are not in a 
position to appreciate it perhaps as it should be appreciated. Does the order 

imply that the organization of the Navy Department and the 
Navy G. O.,No.66 Navy is so inefficient, so irresponsible, or so beyond con- 

trol, that the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, to have their official orders executed, must ignore the regular official 
channels, and issue orders direct to the subordinate officers of the command? 
Here is the order: 

“Hereafter all orders issued by the Secretary, or Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, direct. to any commandant or other officer in the Naval service shall be 
executed, and the officer to whom such order is issued shall promptly notify the 
bureau or senior officer concerning its receipt and execution.” 

Civilians will hardly be able to understand why it was necessary for this 
order to have been issued, and as a considerable portion of the public funds are 
invested in the Navy, they will naturally be interested in learning the necessity 
for this most extraordinary General Order. 


Our correspondent in the Islands advises us that the officers of the 
Japanese Navy attached to the squadron now on a practice cruise with 175 
midshipmen, took a keen interest in the work of the marksmen on the Mc- 
Kinley target range, during their visit to Manila. Our men were in fine shape, 
and although the usual program of shooting was carried through, some ex- 
cellent scores were made, which caused the Japanese officers to open their 
eyes in wonder. They carefully examined the new rifle, and asked a number 
of questions concerning it. One or two of the officers accepted the invitation 
of General Pershing and Colonel Augur to test the gun. They fired a number 
of shots, adjusted their sights with minute care, making proper allowance for 
range, etc., and showing that they knew how to put their bullets on the target. 
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One omission of Congress remains to be corrected at the next session, 
and that is the providing for the equipment of the Navy and Marine Corps 
with the new army rifle. The discarded Krag-Jorgensen is now used by 
both the Navy and Marine Corps. The advisability of having all the fighting 
services of the country armed with small arms and machine guns capable of using 
the same ammunition is too apparent for argument. In at least one instance 
during the hostilities in the Philippines in 1898 serious embarrassment was 
caused because the Army and Marine Corps used different arms and ammuni- 
tion. On one occasion, during an engagement, General Lawton sent a re- 
quest to the marines for re-enforcements and ammunition. The re-enforce- 
ments came, but the ammunition could not be used in the rifles of the soldiers. 


HEADQUARTERS TWENTY-THIRD U. S. INFANTRY, POST OF 
ZAMBOANGA. 
Zamboanga, Mindanao, P. I. 
May 2, 1908. 
It appears that the portion of the Army Philippines Division is indebted to 
the “Army and Navy Life” publication, 150 Nassau Street, New York, for the 


first information received here, May 2nd, regarding the Army Pay increase 
agreed upon by the conferees. 

The thanks of the 23rd Infantry are tendered to Mr. W. D. Walker, Vice- 
President of the “Army and Navy Life,” for this evidence of thoughtfulness 
and energy. Very respectfully, 

PHILIP READE, 
Colonel 23rd Infantry, Commanding. 
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WALBACH TOWER 


THE FORT SUMTER OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


MAJOR WILMOT E. ELLIS, C. A. C. 


The story embodied in this article of the capture of Fort William and Mary 
has been taken mainly from the address of Prof. Charles L. Parsons (Proceed- 
ings of the New Hampshire Historical Society, Vol. IV., Part I.) and from in- 
formation furnished the author by C. L. Frisbee, A. M., Portsmouth, N. H. 
The data relating to fortifications have been obtained principally from the office 
of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army,and from the library of the U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. Some of this information furnished me has never 
before appeared in print, and most of it was compiled from a thorough search of 
voluminous records rarely removed from their shelves. 


At the mouth of the Piscataqua river, 
three miles below the historic town of 
Portsmouth, N. H., nestles the only sea- 
coast fort in the United States which 
includes within its confines a combina- 
tion of all the styles of fortification from 
the colonial stone redoubt to the present 
barbette battery of concrete faced with 
earth. Moreover, Fort Constitution, as 
it is named, was the Fort Sumter of the 
Revolution. 

There are two: routes by which the 
Fort may be reached from Portsmouth, 
one by the toll-road that skirts the Pis- 


cataqua, and the other by way of the 
famous Wentworth Hotel where the 
Peace Commissioners of the summer of 
1905 were quartered. This latter route, 
though a mile longer, leads through a 
more attractive part of Portsmouth, and 
is far more interesting and picturesque. 
The mile of road from the hotel to the 
Fort winds through a delightful bit of 
pine woodland and by a number of pretty 
villas. From the point where the road 
swings around into the reservation, one 
is rewarded, if the day be bright and 
sunshiny, with a typical view of rugged 








rock-bound shore and a charming pros- 
pect of the Isles of Shoals, far out at 
sea. 

The first defensive work to greet the 
eye of the visitor is a Martello tower, a 
cylindrical brick fort of unique type, 
which was built during the War of 1812 
by Major I. B. Walbach, the first com- 
mandant of the fort and a veteran cam- 
paigner of the Napoleonic wars. This 
small fort has been known for years as 
the “Walbach Tower,’* and the local 
patriotic societies are as much interested 
in the preservation of this curious ruin 
as they are in that of “old Fort Consti- 
tut:on” itself. Only a few years ago it 
was proposed to remove the tower for 
the purpose of installing an observing 
station in connection with the modern de- 
fenses of the harbor, but there was such 
a vigorous protest that the government 
decided that the tower was not to be de- 
molished unless the necessities of war 
demanded its destruction. 

After passing some modern works, the 
visitor comes to the “old Fort Constitu- 
tion.” This is a combination structure, 
the lower and greater portion of the wall 
consisting of rough stone, and the upper 
of brick which serves as a retaining wall 
for earthen ramparts, where guns were 
formerly mounted “en barbette.” The 
west wall, which faces the visitor, is 
about two hundred feet long and is in a 
fair state of preservation. In 1863 a 
granite casemate fort was begun on a 
site enveloping the old redoubt, and in 
the progress of the work it was found 
necessary to remove the eastern front 
and small sections of the adjoining 





*The quaint little structure generally known as the 
Walbach tower in honor of the first Commandant 
of Fort Constitution, is properly named a Martello 
tower. It was probably so called by Colonel Wal- 
bach. The story connected with this type of tower, 
believed to be the only one of its kind in the United 
States, is quite interesting. It appears that in Feb- 
ruary, 1794, a tower of this peculiar construction and 
located at Cape Martella, in Corsica, was garrisoned 
by a French force of one officer and 33 men. This 
fort was attacked by the English, both by land and 
sea, over 1,400 troops being landed, and two frigates 
bombarding for over two hours. The ordinary fire 
of the shore batteries, as well as of the ships, ap- 
peared to produce no effect. One of the frigates took 
fire and lost about 60 men in killed and wounded. 
Finally the “bass junk” which lined the tower took 
fire from a hot shot, when the French officer in 
command gracefully surrendered. The English author- 
ities were so impressed with the formidable defense 
of this tower that they built a large number of 
isolated forts of the same design along the exposed 
coasts of England, during the period when Napoleon 
was promoting invasion scares. 

The above interesting information was obtained 
from an article by W. E. Warrand, appearing in the 
Royal Engineers’ Journal of December, 1906. 
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fronts. Work was abandoned on the 
granite fort in 1866, and it is still stand- 
ing in its unfinished condition. The par- 
tial demolition at this period of the old 
fort is the only material alteration made 
since 1808, but as a result of this work, 
the north and south walls, each about 
200 feet long, dwindle away into crumb- 
ling ruins. 

The first fort on this site seems to have 
been constructed in 1669. It was a sim- 
ple log blockhouse of which all traces 
have disappeared. A more pretentious 
“Castle” was constructed in about the 
year 1685 and was repaired and to some 
extent remodeled at various times dur- 
ing the 18th century. A report on the 
condition of the fort dated 1757 indicates 
that at that time there were in the Castle 
and adjoining batteries 67 guns of dif- 
ferent calibers. It is almost impossible 
to determine when the name “William 
and Mary” was given; but this title cer- 
tainly antedates 1721. 

When the British abandoned the har- 
bor of Portsmouth in August 1775, Fort 
William and Mary was dismantled. In 
1791 New Hampshire ceded the fort to 
the United States. Three years later 
some extensive repairs were made by 
order of the Secretary of War, and again 
in the period 1806-08. In 1806, the fort 
was renamed “Fort Constitution,” and 
was first occupied by U. S. troops. In 
1808 the Secretary of War in his report 
referred to the fort as “an enclosed work 
built principally of stone masonry,” and 
described it as “now complete with the 
necessary buildings.” 

A comparison of the drawing of the 
fort, as it existed in the latter part of the 
18th century, with the present structure, 
—taken in connection with the reports of 
successive alterations, justifies the con- 
clusion that the walls of the fort (the 
stone portions at any rate) date from 
Colonial times. In other words, the 
work as it stands to-day is a combination 
of the British “William and Mary,” and 
the United States “Constitution.” 

In the middle of the west face of this 
historic ruin is a sally-port of antique de- 
sign protected by a port-cullis. On the 
right side of the sally-port is a bronze 
tablet, which reads as follows: 

“In Commemoration of the First 
Victory of the American Revolution, 
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ENTRANCE TO OLD FORT CONSTITUTION 


the Capture on this Site of Fort 
William and Mary, 14-15 Decem- 
ber, 1774. 


In Admiration of the Gallantry of 
Captain John Langdon, and Major 
John Sullivan, Leaders of the As- 
sault. 


In Memory of the Patriots who 
captured the Fort and removed the 
Guns and Stores. 


Erected by the Society of Colonial 
Wars, State of New Hampshire, 
1902.” 

Inquiry has revealed the fact that the 
events so concisely but proudly sum- 
marized on this tablet are not familiarly 
known outside of the archives of local 
patriotic and historical societies. Even 
standard histories make little or no ref- 
erence to these incidents. The story of 
this mid-December assault in 1774 is so 
important in its bearing on the outbreak 
of the Revolution that every patriotic 
American should be interested in the de- 
tails. 

Towards the latter part of the year 
1774, the breach between the King and 
the American Colonies had so far widen- 
ed as to become apparent that the out- 
break of war was only a matter of 


months. The King himself had come to 
realize this, and he had issued an order 
in Council forbidding the exportation of 
military stores to America. The Ameri- 
cans as well as the British were making 
every effort to prepare for the coming 
struggle by collecting gunpowder and 
other ordnance supplies, and the Colon- 
ists were training the citizen soldiery. 
Each side viewed the preparations of the 
other with distrust, regarding all such 
measures as acts of aggression. Thus it 
came about that in Massachusetts where 
General Gage had been appointed gov- 
ernor, the patriots were stirred to un- 
usual activity and bitterness on account 
of the stern measures which Gage had 
adopted for the purpose of suppressing 
any signs of open rebellion. 

In New Hampshire where John Went- 
worth was Royal Governor, the rela- 
tions between himself and the people of 
his province were less strained. Never- 
theless the New Hampshire patriots were 
in constant correspondence with those of 
Massachusetts, and were ready to act in 
full accord with them in their resistance 
to the Crown. In August, 1774, Gov- 
ernor Wentworth wrote that the people 
of his province were much more moder- 
ate in temper than the colonists to the 
southward, but in November he ex- 
pressed himself to the effect that quiet 
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could not be maintained among his peo- 
ple as long as the disturbances in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony persisted. 

Fort William and Mary at this time 
was a powerful fort, its armament con- 
sisting of about seventy 42-pounders and 
twenty smaller guns. There was an 
abundant supply of muskets, gunpowder, 
and miscellaneous ordnance stores on 
hand, but the garrison at the fort was 
only nominal. The governor no doubt 
could have obtained more soldiers by 
calling upon General Gage for them, and 
war-ships too would have been furnished 
for the asking, but the conciliatory gov- 
ernor was not disposed to ask for either, 
as he apparently did not wish to embitter 
his subjects, unruly as they were. 

Thus matters stood, when Paul Re- 
vere rode express from Boston with a 
message from the Committee of Cor- 
respondence of that city to Samuel Cutts 
of the Portsmouth Committee. He ar- 
rived early in the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 13, 1774, and brought momentous 
news. The King had forbidden the ex- 


portation of military stores to America; 
Rhode Island had removed the ordnance 
stores from her forts, and, more startling 


than all, there were well founded reports 
that reinforcements would soon be sent 
to Fort William and Mary. 

It was the last news which turned the 
neighborhood and town upside down. 
The local committee was hurriedly called 
together and the burning question of 
what was to be done to avert the im- 
pending peril was vehemently discussed. 
The gunpowder in the fort must be 
seized before the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. Absolute secrecy was necessary, 
but the exuberant patriots could not hold 
the news, and the governor learned of 
what was afoot. He sent a message to 
Captain John Cochran, the commander 
of the post, warning him to be prepared 
for the attack which was certain to be 
made within’a few hours. 

At noon the next day, the citizens with 
defiant step paraded the streets to the 
inspiriting music of drum and fife, and 
spurned the order of the governor to dis- 
perse. Shortly after noon about 400 
men from Portsmouth and the adjoining 
towns of Newcastle and Rye, under the 
command of Captain (afterwards gov- 
ernor) John Langdon, drew up in front 
of the fort and called upon Captain 


Cochran to surrender. He refused, and 
warned the Americans that if they per- 
sisted in entering, they would do so at 
their peril. A few minutes later the fort 
was assailed from all sides. Captain 
Cochran ordered his men to fire three 
4-pounders and then to use their mus- 
kets. Before the garrison could fire a 
second time, the defenders were over- 
borne. This could not have well been 
otherwise, as the garrison numbered 
only six men as opposed to four hundred. 

There must have been a chivalrous 
strain in Captain Cochran, for how else 
can we account for the fact that, with a 
dense crowd within a rod or two of the 
muzzles of his guns, he did not harm a 
hair of their heads? In the numerous af- 
frays preceding the Revolution, the Brit- 
ish regulars showed remarkable self- 
restraint under great provocation. 

Amid exultant cheering, the King’s 
colors were hauled down and a rush was 
made for the powder magazine. Captain 
Cochran could not be scared into giving 
up the keys, and the doors were battered 
down, One hundred barrels of gunpow- 
der were taken away and a single barrel 
only left behind. The prisoners were 
then set at liberty. In this demonstra- 
tion, no one was killed or seriously 
wounded. Governor Wentworth, in his 
report to General Gage, stated that Cap- 
tain Cochran was wounded, although the 
Captain himself did not seem to be 
aware of the fact. 

On the night of the 14th, the powder 
was sent up the Piscataqua to Durham. 
A letter was forwarded at the same time 
to Major — afterward General — John 
Sullivan, who had recently returned to 
Durham from the First Continental Con- 
gress as a delegate from New Hamp- 
shire. Under Major Sullivan’s direc- 
tions, the gunpowder was stored in va- 
rious places of safety. A barrel founda 
resting place under the pulpit of the 
Durham meeting house, and doubtless 
gave an added zest to the appeals of the 
patriotic parson. Major John Demerit 
of Madbury received a considerable por- 
tion, and, aware of the shortage of am- 
munition in the vicinity of Boston, sent 
a cart load thither drawn by a team of 
oxen. This powder was distributed 
among the militia on the eve of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. 

On the 15th of December, Major Sul- 
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livan at the head of a party of citizens 
came from Durham to Portsmouth, 
where they were joined by others from 
the surrounding towns. All were pro- 
foundly stirred, and many urged another 
visit to the fort to remove the remainder 
of the ordnance stores. Sullivan asked 
Governor Wentworth as to the truth of 
the reports that warships were coming to 
Portsmouth, and that troops were to be 
sent to the fort. The governor said that 
he had no knowledge of such plans. Sul- 
livan then assured the executive that he 
would do his utmost to dissuade the -citi- 
zens from making any further demon- 
stration. The major, who was a local 
magistrate, dispersed the people, by 
order of the governor, late that after- 
noon. 

Having done this much towards the 
maintenance of law and order, Major 
Sullivan, a few hours later, turned about, 
and not only undid it all, but went 
farther. Between ten and eleven o’clock 
that night, he led a party of seventy men 
to Fort William and Mary, which was 
entered without opposition. Sixteen 
light cannon, sixty muskets, and some 


minor stores were taken out and sent up 


the river in boats. This work was la- 
borious, for a passage had to be cut 
through the ice in the upper reaches of 
the river. 

The undoubted explanation of Major 
Sullivan’s abrupt change of front was 
the discovery that he had been deceived 
by Governor Wentworth, and that re- 
inforcements were on the way to Fort 
William and Mary. On the morning of 
the 17th, the townspeople of Portsmouth 
gathered again, and determined to dis- 
mantle the fort and throw the heavy can- 
non into the sea. Before this could be 
done, the British war vessel, Canceaux, 
entered the harbor, and two days later 
was joined by the Scarborough. The 
ships landed about one hundred soldiers, 
who were detailed for garrison duty at 
the fort. 

As proof of the unanimity of senti- 
ment among the patriots, it may be cited 
that when the governor sent out a re- 
cruiting detail, with orders to enlist 
thirty men, it failed to gain a single re- 
cruit. In a letter dated January 5, 1775, 
the governor lamented that he could not 
get any one to execute the laws, and 
that the people were becoming more 


“angered” every day. In fact the gov- 
ernor, during this winter, found his sub- 
jects so unruly that he deemed it prudent 
to seek shelter at the fort under the pro- 
tection of the warships in the harbor, 
but he soon tired of this mode of exist- 
ence and sailed to Boston. He made a 
last effort to reclaim his province, to 
whith he seems to have been strongly 
attached, in September 1775, when the 
war was well under way. Returning to 
the Isle of Shoals, he issued a final proc- 
lamation to the “rebels” of New Hamp- 
shire, who, it need not be said, gave no 
heed to the appeal. 

Reviewing the events of December 
1774 in Portsmouth harbor, the action 
of the patriots must not be judged from 
a strictly military point of view. The 
capture of six men by four hundred is 
not a valorous exploit ; none the less, the 
larger body showed true courage, for 
every member of it knew that he was 
committing treason, with the fearful con- 
sequences by no means remote, 

The importance of the assault upon 
Fort William and Mary is generally 
overlooked by historians. The demon- 
strations against various British armed 
vessels, beginning with the firing upon 
the schooner, St. John, in July 1764, as 
well as the battle of Alamance in North 
Carolina, in 1771, were essentially local, 
and were so far removed from the Rev- 
olutionary period that they produced no 
appreciable effect upon the war itself. 
The “Boston Massacre” was the repulse 
of a mob by a squad of British regulars, 
but at Fort William and Mary the royal 
standard was lowered for the first time, 
and the gunpowder taken therefrom was 
burned by the patriots at Bunker Hill. 
The King recognized in the daring as- 
sault the inevitability of the impending 
struggle. There is truth in the claim set 
forth on the tablet erected on the old 
Fort Constitution of to-day,—that the 
site marks “the first victory of the Am- 
erican Revolution.” 

The official opening of the War for 
the Union antedates by several months 
the firing upon Fort Sumter, and yet the 
date is hardly remembered. Sumter in 
April 1861 unified the sections and really 
opened the stupendous conflict. Not a 
man was killed on either side during the 
bombardment, and a small garrison suc- 
cumbed to an overwhelming force. It 
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was the same at Fort William and Mary, 
and though the inspiriting effect in the 
two cases is not comparable, yet the di- 
rect bearing of each upon the war that 


“AND YET THE ARMY OFFICER IS 
AN IDLE AND OVERPAID 
LUXURY” 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
.... In order that student officers’ of the 
School of the Line may retain their health, 
one hour a day shall be given to recreation and 
exercise... .” 


“ 


Extract from Orders No. 1. 


“Student officers should note well the ground 
over which they pass during exercise and its 
relation to tactical formations. .. .” 

Extract from lecture in Military Art. 


“Student officers should practice tying knots 
while taking the prescribed daily recreation.” 
Extract from lecture on field engineering. 


“The time given to this subject is so short 
that applications of principles should be ap- 
plied during your spare hours.” 

Extract from lecture on “Law.” 


“Officers can expect to become proficient in 
any language only by constant practice. Talk 
to yourself as you walk.” 

Lecture in Language Dept. 


“Look at every horse you pass for manifest 
blemishes. Do it as you exercise.” 
Lecture on Hippology. 


“Get your actual length of step by pedometer 
or pace tally between the stakes set at various 
places on the principal walks. Estimate eleva- 
tions and distances at the same time.” 

Lecture in Topography. 

“Digging or chopping wood is better exercise 
than walking.” 


Dept. Care of Troops. 


speedily followed was similar. True his- 
tory notes deeds and their results, and 
thus judged, Fort Constitution was the 
Sumter of the Revolution. 
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THE VALLEY OF CASHMERE 


BY 
HELEN C. BERGEN-CURTIS 


I, 
When sweet twilight comes apace, 
With a grey mist o’er her face, 
Ere the shaded lamps are lighted, or the stars in Heaven set, 
Then I close my eyes and dream, 
That I see the radiant gleam 
Of the Valley of Cashmere where first we met. 
Merry England o’er the sea, 
And the states that farther be 
Were the distant climes that claimed us, tho’ a strange fate found us here; 
And beneath fair India’s sky, 
Where the parrots, chattering, fly, 
There we met, and there we parted, in the Valley of Cashmere. 


II. 
Nightingales, that all day long 


From pomegranates sent their song, 


Midst the topmost branches of the trees now warbled clear ; 
And the white rose on my breast, 

Had an hundred leaves caressed 

By the lilting, perfumed breezes of the Valley of Cashmere. 
Green, the palm trees nodded o’er us, 

And the sacred thrush before us, 


Perched upon the ancient temple, sang his prayer-song and dear, 


While you and I were sighing 
That the magic hours were flying, 
And that we must leave the fragrant, dream-fraught Valley of Cashmere. 


III. 
On our camels safely seated, 


To the rhythmic song repeated, 

Of the silver bells that hung about their bobbing, yellow necks; 
And the shells that lent a jingle, 

Second to the bells gay tingle, 

Joy was with us such as lingers when the soul no evil recks. 


When the huma circled o’er us, 
Wheeling fancif’ly before us, 


How we laughing cried: “In truth; a royal crown, we greatly fear, 
In accordance with this sign, 

India’s legends call divine, 

Now doth wait us, far beyond the Valley of Cashmere. 


IV. 


When pale twilight comes apace, 

With a grey mist o’er her face, 

Little wonder that I dream of the old Pagoda’s shade; 
Of the camels girt with bells, 


And the vale that never tells 
The rose-hued dreams we dared to dream, or the many plans we made. 


Often do I hear you calling :— 
“Come, the honey dew is falling, 
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And the nightingales are chanting love lays to the laggard moon; 
Let us search for that far grove, 

Where is found the turtle dove— 

The orchard of Rosetta, far across the gold lagoon.” 


V. 
Yea, in truth, the huma warned us, 
Of the time when duty crowned us, 
And we wept farewell and parted while the parrots chattered near ; 
But though by seas divided, 
And though by fate derided, 
Dreams span the space between us and the opal Valley of Cashmere. 
Fancy I that roses rare, 
Wreathe you in my blanching hair ; 
Happily we lie a-dreaming and pain pale facts disappear ; 
I am young again and joy 
In your youth; you are a boy, 
A soldier of Victoria ’mid the peace that fills Cashmere. 


VI. 
Love, does life still hold and fret you? 
And grim age, does he forget you? 
Do you grip the youth that falters on its way to disappear? 
Do you dream of me, my darling? 
Does our young love, like a starling, 
Find safe refuge in your heart, as in the Valley of Cashmere? 
For I cannot seem to find you, 
In the old dream that divined you, 
A strange heart seems a-waiting, strange, distant, wan and drear ; 
And to-night I long, I die, 
For the parrot’s noisy cry, 
For your voice, your actual presence, and the Valley of Cashmere. 


PHILA BUTLER BOWMAN 


Oh summer time! Oh golden time! 


For bees to hum and birds to woo: 
Oh roaming time! Oh rhyming time! 
For Love to walk abroad with you. 


He need not hide his blushing face; 
He need not seek with winter wile 
To cheat the world of his intent 
To pledge his kingdom for your smile. 
Nay! He may bold declare his wish, 
May walk with you on golden sands, 
Crown you with bloom, in day’s broad glare 
And gather garlands for your hands. 
Oh summer time! Oh lover’s time! 


Oh, season, when the world adrift 
Heeds not my daring, courage lend 


My eyes to your dear face to lift, 





THE CITIZEN SOLDIER 


How Shall We Best Maintain and Improve Him? 


BY 


MAJOR-GEN. CHARLES B. HALL, U. S. A. 


Major-General Hall was, up to a few weeks ago, Commandant at the 
Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, and his views on a subject, the 
paramount importance of which the country is beginning to realize, are at 
this moment particularly pertinent and enlightening. 


HE active, important and success- 
l ful part taken by the militia of 
the various States during the very 
exciting events consequent upon the la- 
bor riots at Homestead, Pennsylvania, 
and Buffalo, N. Y., some years ago, and 
also wherever there has been occasion 
for the services of State troops in the 
past years, has called for more than 
usual attention of thinking people to the 
necessity for a reliable State militia, 
—has demonstrated the great value of 
the same in time of danger; has quieted 
the fears of the timid, and made the 
manufacturer, the merchant, and the 
law-abiding laborer confident that their 
rights will be protected. It has also,— 
this gallant and arduous work of our 
“Citizen Soldiers” in suppressing, by the 
iron hand of military discipline, mob 
violence and its attendant horrors,— 
excited all over the country a desire to 
place the State troops in the best pos- 
sible condition as regards effectiveness ; 
it has also called attention to the wants 
of the militia, and opened the eyes of 
many in various states to the shame- 
ful way in which these wants have been 
neglected, and to the poor armories and 
inadequate facilities offered for perfect- 
ing the drill and discipline of a body 
of men who are willing to become de- 
fenders of their homes and business. 
That the State troops of New York 
and Pennsylvania were able to cope suc- 
cessfully with armed mobs largely out- 
numbering them without calling for as- 
sistance from regular troops,—that they 
served in many instances against their 
own friends, and everywhere endured 
unmoved the most humiliating insults,— 
speaks volumes for their organization 


and discipline. The admirable showing 
made by these troops is recognized in 
every State, and the question in each 
one is, how can our troops be made to 
maintain the high standard of excellence 
attained, or be made wholly reliable and 
effective? In discussing the subject of 
the “Citizen Soldier,” his trials, his nec- 
essities and how best to maintain him 
as a useful body, I do so with much 
diffidence, for to-day our country is one 
vast audience of soldiers and conse- 
quently of competent military critics. 

My knowledge of the militia of this 
country, limited as it may be, is derived 
from observation of the troops in many 
of the States from Maine to Mexico, 
and from the Atlantic to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

A very proper and laudable policy 
adopted by the War Department of 
bringing the regulars and the militia of 
the States into closer relations by asso- 
ciation and actual service in camp, and by 
detailing a sufficient number of com- 
petent regular officers to attend as in- 
structors at the different State encamp- 
ments, has, I believe, brought forth 
good fruit; has resulted in our better 
acquaintance and made us understand 
and the better appreciate each other. 
As regular officers our efforts to teach, 
if we ever have been able to be of any 
real service, have always been received 
by State troops in a way that has made 
every one of us glad of the oppor- 
tunity to impart what little we know, 
and to feel sorry that we do not know 
more. 

By the term “Citizen Soldier,” we 
wish to embrace not only that great 
body of citizens, who, as “State militia” 
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or “National Guardsmen,” occasionally 


don the uniform of city or State for 
drill, or discipline, or some sudden 
emergency calling for armed troops, and 
thus become soldiers temporarily, but 
also all able-bodied male citizens of our 
country who are liable to military duty. 

The existing militia law of the coun- 
try was passed by Congress the 21st of 
January, 1903, and provided in part as 
follows: 

“The organization, armament and dis- 
cipline of the organized militia in the 
several States and Territories and in the 
District of Columbia shall be the same 
as that which is now or may hereafter 
be prescribed for the regular and volun- 
teer armies of the United States, with- 
in five years from the date of the ap- 
proval of this act.” 

It will be thus seen that a period of 
five years was allowed by this law in 
which time the organized militia was to 
conform in “organization, armament and 
discipline,” to “that which is now or 
may hereafter be prescribed for the 
regular and volunteer armies of the 
United States.” 

Failure on the part of the organized 
militia to comply with this requirement 
of the law deprived the State to which 
it belonged from participating in the 
large appropriation of $2,000,000 made 
by Congress for the militia. 

At the end of the five years specified, 
namely, January 21, 1908, only four 
‘States had complied with the require- 
ments of the law; and it became neces- 
sary to request Congress to extend the 
time in order that other States which 
had not complied be not deprived of 
their share of the appropriation re- 
ferred to; and by an act of Congress, 
approved 16th of January, 1908, the 
time was extended two years, or until 
January 21, 1910. 

At a meeting of the National Guards 
Association of the United States, held 
in Boston, in the fall of 1907, and which 
was attended by the Assistant Secretary 
of War, after a very full and exhaus- 
tive discussion, it was suggested that 
certain amendments be made during 
the session of Congress just ended 
to this “Dick Act,” or law. The pro 
posed amendments were favorably con- 
sidered and passed by Congress, and 
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the new Militia Law, emendatory to 


the Dick Law, providing for the federal- 
ization of the National Guards of the 
several States, was signed by the Presi- 
dent, May 2oth, last. This militia law 
is known as the “Dick Law.” With- 
out reciting the new law in full, I will 
simply specify its leading provisions and 
requirements, knowing they will be con- 
sidered of much importance and inter- 
est to our citizen soldiers. 

It provides that ‘the militia shall con- 
sist of every able-bodied male citizen of 
the respective States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, and every able- 
bodied male of foreign birth who has 
declared his intention to become a citi- 
zen, who is more than eighteen and less 
than forty-five years of age.” 

It also divides the militia into two 
classes, namely, the organized militia to 
be known as the National Guard of the 
State, Territory, or District of Colum- 
bia, or by such other designations as 
may be given them by the laws of the 
respective States or Territories; and the 
remainder to be known as the reserve 
militia. 

The regularly enlisted, organized and 
uniformed active militia of the several 
States, etc., who have heretofore par- 
ticipated or shall hereafter participate in 
the apportionment of the annual appro- 
priation provided by Sec. 1661, R. S., 
whether known and designated as Na- 
tional Guard, Militia, or otherwise, shall 
constitute the organized militia. 

The organization, armament, and dis- 
cipline of the organized militia, shall, 
after January 21st, 1910, “be the same 
as that which is now or may hereafter 
be prescribed for the regular Army of 
the United States, subject in time of 
peace to such general exceptions as may 
be authorized by the Secretary of War.” 

Provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of Inspectors-General, during 
peace and war, for divisions, brigades, 
regiments and _ battalions. 

The President, in time of peace, may 
by order fix the number of enlisted men 
for each organization. 

Any corps of artillery, cavalry or in- 
fantry, existing in any of the States at 
the passage of the Act of May, 1792, 
and which under the “laws, customs or 
usages of said States,” have been in 
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continuous existence since that date, 
shall be allowed to retain their accus- 
tomed privileges, subject to all other du- 
ties required by law. 

The President is authorized to call 
forth, though the Governor of a State, 
etc., or the Commanding General of the 
militia of a State, such number of the 
militia as he may deem necessary to re- 
pel invasion from a foreign nation, or 
for the suppression of rebellion against 
the Government of the United States, 
or to execute the laws of the Union; 
and when so called forth, the President 
may specify in his call the period for 
which such service is required, and the 
militia must serve during this specified 
period either within or without the ter- 
ritory of the United States, unless re- 
lieved by order of the President. 

No officer or enlisted man of the 
organized militia can be held to serve 
beyond the term of his existing com- 
mission or enlistment. When the mili- 
tary necessity of the government re- 
quires the President to call forth the 
organized militia, it shall be done in ad- 
vance of any volunteer force it may be 
determined to raise. 

When called forth as above pre- 
scribed, every officer and enlisted man 
of the organized militia shall be muster- 
ed for service without further enlist- 
ment or medical examination previous 
to muster, unless belonging to a State 
that has not adopted the standard of 
medical examination prescribed for the 
regular army. 

Provision is made for the trial and 
punishment by court-martial of any of- 
ficer or enlisted man of the militia who 
refuses or neglects to present himself 
for muster when duly called; and, in 
such cases of trial by court-martial of 
officers or enlisted men of the militia 
when in the service of the United States, 
the majority of the members of the 
court shall be from the militia. 

When called into the service of the 
United States, the pay of officers and 
men of the militia shall commence from 
the day of their appearing at the place 
of company rendezvous. 

The organized militia to be armed 
and equipped the same as is the regular 
Army of the United States, without 
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any charge in consequence against the 
allotments of the States. 

Upon request by the Governor of the 
State, the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to provide for the participation of 
its militia “in the encampment, maneu- 
vers and field instruction of any part 
of the regular army, at or near any mili- 
tary post, or camp, or lake or seacoast 
defenses of the United States,” and 
when so participating the militia will 
receive “the same pay, subsistence, and 
transportation as is provided by law 
for the officers and men of the regular 
army.” 

Provision is also made under certain 
restrictions for officers and enlisted men 
of the militia to attend and pursue a 
regular course of study at any military 
school or college of the United States; 
also for the detail of officers and enlisted 
men of the regular army to report to 
the Governor of the State upon his re- 
quest for duty with the organized mili- 
tia. 

Prior to the passage of this law, there 
had been no change in the militia law 
of the country since 1795. The militia 
is thus a compulsory force. It is in 
service by due process of law. It con- 
sists of the citizen soldiers of the re- 
spective States. In each State it is a 
separate and distinct force, of which the 
Governor of the State is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Under the Constitu- 
tion, the General Government can avail 
itself of the services of the State militia. 
only for the following purposes: First, 
“to suppress insurrection’; second, “to 
execute the law of the land’; and third, 
“to repel invasion.” 

The “National Guard,” so called, had 
no existence under the Constitution. It 
was an off-shoot of the militia; it was 
purely a volunteer force and liable to 
duty only within its own State. 

The active militia of our States oc- 
cupies a most important position and ex- 
ercises a powerful influence in the af- 
fairs of the nation. The citizen to-day, 
the soldier to-morrow, ready at any and 
all times to leave the office or the work- 
shop to shoulder his rifle in obedience to 
the summons to arms, this dual capacity 
calls many times for the sacrifice of 
much time, money and business ad- 
vantages. In this respect, the citizen 
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soldier stands at a great disadvantage as 
compared with the professional soldier, 
who knows no other business than de- 
voting his life, or the greater part of 
it, to solving the problem of how best to 
overcome or kill; and yet, all unfitted as 
he may be, when called into active ser- 
vice of the United States the citizen 
is often required to stand elbow to el- 
bow with his brother, the regular sol- 
dier—with him, become liable to the 
same sudden calls to distant scenes of 
action, endure the same danger and as 
readily be killed or wounded by hostile 
bullets. 

In solving the great problem of how 
best to defend, and encourage and make 
powerful a growing nation, our citizen 
soldier becomes a most important factor. 
Eliminate him, and the nation may at 
once fall an easy prey to foes within 
and without. Encourage him, multiply 


and increase him, place him on the firm 
and broad foundation that can only be 
built under him by the support and re- 
spect and protection of the State, and 
the country at once springs from weak- 
ness to power and rests in the security 
that can be purchased in no other way. 


No nation ever can or ever did main- 
tain at all times a standing army suffi- 
ciently great to defend itself against all 
other powers. The strength and the 
dependence of every government is in 
her citizen soldiers, and is in exact pro- 
portion to their bravery and effective- 
ness. The “State Militia” or “National 
Guard” in our own country,—the Auxi- 
liary Reserve in England, the Landwehr 
and the Landsturm in Germany,—stand 
behind, and form the great military re- 
serve of the regular armies of these na- 
tions. The principle that “every citizen 
is a soldier’ being the foundation of 
the military system of France, and made 
more forcible by the application of the 
law of compulsory service, has made 
that country great and powerful in war. 
The same is true even in a greater de- 
gree of Germany; and to-day, both of 
these great powers are prepared in 
peace to spring instantly to war—to 
fearlessly engage their enemies, because 
they know and can depend upon the 
fact, that behind and ready to support 
their regular troops, there are hundreds 
and thousands of citizen soldiers, sup- 


posed to be well drilled and well equip- 
ped. 

In our country, the necessity for a 
militia force is generally recognized ; 
and the formation of companies, regi- 
ments and brigades should receive in a 
marked degree the fostering care and 
encouragement of the Government. It 
is believed the present law (the Dick 
Bill) rigidly enforced will accomplish 
much we desire. 

The question then for us to consider 
is, how to secure the best material among 
our citizens and make of them fairly- 
trained and instantly available soldiers. 
Let us now turn our attention to, and 
examine fairly and dispassionately our 
military strength, and our condition for 
offering defense or for giving protection 
to law and order in our midst. To-day, 
all over the country, in our great cities, 
in our quiet villages, along our high- 
ways, we feel and realize that we are 
oppressed by a nameless something—a 
vague fear—unrest—disquiet. The hy- 
dra-headed monster called “Commun- 
ism,” born of foreign parents, but nur- 
tured and allowed to live and grow in 
this “land of the free,” flaunts the red 
flag of anarchy and threatens and waits 
but for the fitting moment to apply the 
torch. Labor jostles Capital, and both 
engender hatred; riots and strikes para- 
lyze our industries, destroy our prop- 
erty and call for armed intervention. 
Many see in the growing power of Ja- 
pan a desire to increase her territory 
at our expense, and the sailing of our 
grand fleet of warships for the Pacific 
has not tended to allay our alarm. For- 
eign powers, jealous of our growing 
greatness, watch but for an excuse to 
land troops on our shores. What armed 
force can we array with which to offer 
security to our people? How can a lit- 
tle standing army of 70,000 men, with 
an effective fighting force of some 
40,000, stand guard over 80,000,000 peo- 
ple, occupying three million eight hun- 
dred thousand square miles—one soldier 
for every 81 square miles of territory,— 
certainly a formation in extended or- 
der? While we know and recognize the 
fact that our small army is but the nu- 
cleus about which will collect the volun- 
teer force—the citizen soldiers of the 
country—it is necessary to know just 
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how effective in all respects will this 
reserve be. The better drilled, equipped, 
organized and educated it the 
stronger we are, the more ready we are 
to engage in warfare, and the greater 
our prospect of success. Our National 
Guard offers us now the only assistance 
we can immediately expect in case of 
war. According to the latest returns 
obtainable, the aggregate strength of 
the organized militia force in all the 
States and Territories is now only 105,- 
693 men. New York stands first in line 
with 14,017; Pennsylvania next with 
9,884; Ohio, 5,859; Massachusetts, 
8,568; Michigan, about 3,000, but mak- 
ing up in perfect drill, effectiveness 
and splendid material what she may 
lack in numbers; while the rest of the 
force is divided up among the several 
States in strength of from a few hun- 
dred to three thousand each. The state- 
ment that all these troops are not on an 
equal footing as to drill, discipline and 
effectiveness will not be disputed; some 
are much better than others, because 
some States take greater pride and in- 
terest in military matters. Should an 


iS, 


emergency have arisen, necessitating the 
President of the United States making 
a requisition on the Governors of the 


several States for troops, it is the 
writer’s belief that, prior to the passage 
of the Dick law, not forty per cent. of 
the organized National Guard could or 
would have immediately responded. And 
the reasons given for not responding 
would be with individuals, family and 
business interests requiring attention— 
no thought or intention when enlisting 
of ever being required to serve in actual 
warfare either in or out of the State; 
and with organizations, want of proper 
field equipments. This want of proper 
field equipment in many States has in 
the past been a fact, and has been caused 
partly by the want of energy of State 
officials, and partly because the govern- 
ment did not have on hand a supply of 
some of the articles required. It is be- 
lieved that under the new Dick militia 
law no further trouble of this kind will 
occur. Rigid inspections of the militia 
by competent regular officers will keep 
the militia properly armed and equipped, 
and the government is now able to is- 
sue everything that is needed. 
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Another reason given by the militia 
for not promptly answering a call for 
troops is the disinclination of organiza- 
tions to have their home commands 
broken up, and companies assigned to 
other regiments, or sent where, in the 
opinion of the War Department, the 
troops are most required. We had an 
instance of this kind, it will be remem- 
bered, at the beginning of the Spanish- 
American War. 

How can we then make our State 
troops a certain and reliable help in time 
of need? How can we hold militia 
organizations to their full strength and 
equally ready for duty, whether it be to 
suppress a riot within the State limits, 
or to put down rebellion or repel in- 
vasion wherever it may occur within 
our National borders? 

The only way in which this can be 
done is, in the writer's opinion, as fol- 
lows: Cultivate in the minds of the 
people clearer and fuller ideas of the 
duties, the dangers and the responsibili- 
ties of the militia; correct the false im- 
pression now so common, that enlisting 
in the State troops means simply join- 
ing a social organization the object of 
which is to wear a gaudy uniform and 
look pretty—that drilling, when they do 
drill, is simply to be able to outdo some 
other company—that encampments are 
only ordered to give soldiers and their 
families an opportunity to enjoy a huge 
picnic lasting day and night, where also 
they can parade before admiring crowds. 
Let it be understood rather, that when 
a man joins a company of State troops, 
he does it, knowing that he is, at any 
moment, liable to active service either in 
the State or the service of the United 
States, and that he may be called upon 
to lay down his life, if necessary, in 
the performance of his duty; and then 
let him always be ready when called for. 
He must realize that soldiering means 
danger and possibly hardships and pri- 
vations; he must fully understand the 
requirements of his oath of enlistment 
and know that when ordered out for 
active service in his official capacity, 
even if it be in his own city and against 
friends with whom he may be in sym- 
pathy, his first duty is that of the sol- 
dier, observing faithfully and obeying 
strictly the orders of his superior offi- 
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cers. Make strict and binding laws for 
the government of State troops, and pro- 
vide in some way for the prompt col- 
lection of military fines. Make it fully 
understood that the law relating to the 
militia requires that every officer and 
enlisted man belonging to the organized 
militia, when called forth by the Presi- 
dent for active service, shall immediately 
present himself with his command for 
muster into the service of the United 
States; and that any officer or man who 
refuses or neglects to do so will be treat- 
ed as a deserter and punished accord- 
ingly. 

Service at any time must not be made 
a pecuniary hardship, and we should not 
be required to pay in money for the 
privilege of serving as a soldier; and 
yet, to-day, the great majority of our 
militia are doing this very thing. The 
present law provides that the militia 
when called into the service of the 


United States, shall, during their term 
of service, be entitled to the same pay 
and allowances as are or may be pro- 
vided by law for the Regular Army. 
This is well enough, so far as it goes, 


but very few of the enlisted men of the 
militia receive for their work in civil 
life less than $1.00 a day; many receive 
much more. The pay and allowances 
for the average soldier in the regular 
army, who receives the maximum amount 
he can receive, is very much less than 
this. The guardsman is, therefore, los- 
ing money all the time he is in camp; 
his wages are undoubtedly stopped by 
his employer during the period of en- 
campment, and cases have been known 
where men have lost their jobs by being 
militiamen. 

Therefore, the pay for militiamen dur- 
ing an encampment only should be 
greater than that of a soldier of the 
army, and be equal to the average pay 
received by such men in civil life. 

Encampments of instruction should 
never be established for a less period 
than fifteen days—for a month if pos- 
sible—in each year; and during that 
time, strict attention should be paid to 
the personal performance of military 
duty. The necessity for this will be 
apparent to anyone at all familiar with 
the duties required of soldiers. The 
militia is expected to be ready at any 


time in response to the call to duty, to 
take its place by the side of the regular 
soldier and to perform with him the 
same duties. If it takes the entire time 
of a regular soldier learning day after 
day, the drill regulations, marching, 
camping, outpost duty, etc., to become 
even an average good soldier, what 
can we expect to be accomplished by a 
militiaman who has each year only a 
few days in which to learn field work? 

While military duty should, at all 
times and on all occasions, be performed 
in a proper manner, the necessity for 
strict attention to the minutest details 
of camp duty will be apparent. If 
camp life and duties were the same as 
in the armory, there would be no neces- 
sity for the change from the one to the 
other. In the armory, we learn drill; 
that is, the exercises and evolutions that 
are to be executed in a prescribed man- 
ner; and in the camp, we learn “tactics,” 
that is, the handling of troops in the 
presence of an enemy (imaginary here 
to be sure)—applying the movements 
learned at drill. To do all this, we must 
not only recognize the necessity for it, 
but we must assist in its accomplish- 
ment by the aid of our intelligence, and 
fully realize that to make a success of 
military duty, we must insist upon and 
maintain perfect discipline. Probably 
no subject can be suggested in connec- 
tion with our militia that requires more 
careful handling in order not to offend, 
or 1s more difficult of treating by a regu- 
lar officer when spoken of in this con- 
nection, than does discipline. 

The writer yields to no one in his 
good will, pride and estimation of the 
militia or National Guard. He recog- 
nizes the efforts and the sacrifices they 
often make in order to prepare them- 
selves to afford protection when re- 
quired; he numbers his friends among 
the officers and the privates of the Na- 
tional Guard in many States: he knows 
that in the ranks there are many who 
are the peers of those holding com- 
missions; and yet he will, without fear 
of being misunderstood, insist upon the 
correctness of the statement that there 
is not sufficient discipline maintained in 
our militia, and that there is too much 
familiarity between officers and pri- 
vates when on duty. From the mo- 
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ment that a militiaman or a National 
Guardsman, as you will, puts on his 
uniform, no matter what may be his 
rank, his civilian existence and the so- 
cial recognition that goes with it should 
cease for the time being; and during the 
period he wears his uniform, he is a sol- 
dier, and as a soldier he owes obedience 
to his superior officer and must observe 
the official and social requirements of 
the position in which he is placed. 

“Courtesy among military men is in- 
dispensable to discipline,” and to have 
discipline it is necessary that the pri- 
vates and the officers respect and recog- 
nize their relative positions. There can 
be no discipline if, when on duty, all 
remain “Tom,” “Dick” and “Harry” as 
they were before; if, during encamp- 
ments, officers visit the tents of the pri- 
vates and socially drink and play cards 
with them, or have the men visit so- 
cially the officers’ quarters; and yet this 
has been done in many cases to the cer- 
tain knowledge of the writer. When 
on duty in the armory, or in the street 
or in camp, officers and privates must 
maintain the dignity of their rank in 
every sense of the word. For an officer 
and private to be seen in uniform social- 
ly engaged in promenading the streets, 
or visiting the saloons, or indulging in 
follies of any kind, is utterly subversive 
of all discipline and demoralizing to 
both parties. When off duty and out 
of uniform, the military life of the Na- 
tional Guardsman ends and the civil 
begins. No intelligent or well disposed 
person will object to these remarks or 
fail to recognize their justice. 

At the armory, schools should be held 
weekly for officers and non-commission- 
ed officers, where tactics, guard duty, 
map problems, and field engineering 
should be taught. The schools for non- 
commissioned officers and such privates 
as are deemed advisable, should be pre- 
sided over by a competent officer; and 
officers’ schools by the senior officer pres- 
ent. 

The most important parts of a sol- 
dier’s equipment are his rifle and am- 
munition, Without them he would be 
useless as a warrior; he could neither 
defend himself nor inflict injury upon 
an enemy. The same result is true if, 
having arms and ammunition, they are 
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so neglected or injured by want of 
proper care as to become unreliable. 
In the regular service, the most particu- 
lar attention is paid to the proper care 
and condition of these articles. Fre- 
quent inspections are made, and for a 
soldier to be found with a dirty, rusty, 
or even soiled rifle or ammunition, 
would result in the severe and quick 
punishment of the offender. In the 
militia service, too little attention is 
paid in many companies to this impor- 
tant matter. Many of the men have 
never been instructed in the nomencla- 
ture of the piece; and to take one apart, 
to say nothing of afterwards putting it 
together, would be a severe task upon 
their ingenuity, 

The wrong and injurious system of 
employing “armorers” in some com- 
panies to take care of the rifles, etc., 
is more responsible for this bad condi- 
tion of affairs than the men themselves. 
Require every man in the company to 
take full care of his own rifle,—to be 
familiar with all its parts, and know 
how to dismount and assemble them; 
hold him responsible for its proper con- 
dition at all times. The men will soon 
become interested in the work, a spirit 
of rivalry will be awakened, and each 
man will try to have the cleanest gun. 
It may be said that this individual care 
of the rifle is not practicable in the 
militia, but it will be found that it is, 
for there are now militia companies in 
which it is done. After a gun is once 
cleaned, it is surprising how little work 
is required to keep it so. Rifles should 
not be taken apart too often, never with- 
out the consent of the company officer, 
and, if necessary, under the supervision 
of a competent non-commissioned of- 
ficer. When in the armory, after the 
rifle is once cleaned, it will be, for a 
long time, only necessary to examine it 
at each drill, wipe off the dust and pass 
a rag, slightly oiled, down through the 
barrel and over all the outside parts. 

In camps it will be found necessary to 
look after the rifle each morning, see 
that no rust has accumulated, and wipe 
inside and out with a cloth, using a lit- 
tle oil. A gun-cover, made of any kind 
of cloth, will be found very convenient 
when in camp, in which to keep the 
rifle when off duty. Ammunition should 
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be kept free from rust and dirt, and 
slightly greased, 

In regimental camps, regimental 
schools should be held, and theoretical 
and practical lessons be given in bat- 
talion and regimental drill, camp guard 
and outpost duty, target practice and 
camp sanitation. Appointments of non- 
commissioned officers should be subject 
to competitive examination; and officers 
should not be promoted until they had 
passed a satisfactory examination be- 
fore a board of senior officers to deter- 
mine their fitness. 

Do away with brigade encampments 
and have regimental camps instead. Let 
each regiment go into camp somewhere 
in that part of the State where it has 
been raised. At the proper time before 
the encampment, the regimental quarter- 
master should obtain from the Quarter- 
master-General of the State, and have in 
readiness on the camp ground, all the 
transportation, quartermaster _ stores, 
camp and garrison equipage that will be 
required ; and as the different companies 
arrive in camp, the quartermaster should 
issue to the captains tents, straw (if 
straw for beds is to be used) and fuel 
for their commands. ‘The tents should 
be put up by the men of the companies 
on the ground previously designated by 
the quartermaster, and each company 
should look to its own comfort and be 
responsible for the care of all property 
issued to it. The minimum amount of 
canvas found to be necessary only should 
be used for regimental headquarters and 
company use. A large canvas awning, 
such as a tarpaulin, should be used for 
covering the mess tables ; cooking should 
be done as much as possible in the open 
air, using shelter only in case of storms; 
mess furniture, similar to that issued 
to regular troops, both for use in gar- 
rison and in the field, should be used for 
the encampment. If practicable, the 
food should be cooked by members of 
the company, and rations issued by the 
State. The practice now so general of 
State troops going into camp with the 
most expensive and elaborate mess fur- 
niture of glass and silver—with colored 
cooks and waiters—with finely equipped 
cooking ranges, etc., and each company 
trying to distance the other in its table 
display and elaborate bill of fare, is 


uw 


not only demoralizing in many ways, 
but it creates false impressions and does 
not give the men the faintest idea of the 
way troops actually subsist in the field. 
Have these State encampments conform 
as nearly as possible to what they would 
be in case the troops were engaged in 
actual warfare. 

During the field exercises, practice 
the troops at least once in breaking 
camp, loading up the wagons, moving 
out on the march and making a new 
camp. At the end of the encampment, 
each company should strike and fold 
up its own canvas, tie up the tent poles, 
turn all into the quartermaster and then 
thoroughly police its own camp ground. 

By having regimental camps, a per- 
fect knowledge can be obtained as to 
the standing of the different regiments 
in regard to drill, ability to take care of 
itself, and above all—discipline. When 
disorder Occurs in camp, then there 
can be no question as to the guilty regi- 
ment. Brigade encampments oftener 
than once in three or four years result 
in a waste of time, money, often cause 
a bitter feeling between troops and an- 
swer no useful purpose. Detail for duty 
with the Governor of each State, a com- 
petent regular officer, whose duty it 
shall be to have a general supervision 
of the militia, with a view of bringing 
it to, and maintaining it at, a proper 
state of efficiency ; who shall be required 
to make frequent inspections of all the 
different companies, with power to cor- 
rect any abuses he may discover; who 
shall attend all encampments within the 
State and be assisted at such camps by 
the detail of a sufficient number of regu- 
lar officers to act as instructors. 

It may be said that if we make the 
duties of a militiaman so severe and so 
exacting, no one will volunteer. The 
writer does not believe such would be 
the case. On the contrary, he believes 
that many thinking men of good stand- 
ing, who have a fondness for military 
life, are now kept from enlisting in the 
militia because it is considered there is 


_not enough of discipline and too much 


of what might be called rowdyism in 
many regiments. We are naturally a 
military people; we love the “pomp and 
circumstance of war”; we admire disci- 
pline and we respect power; we cannot 
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resist a certain fascination that danger 
possesses. Make of our militia, soldiers 
in every sense of the word—let it be 
recognized that they can be depended 
upon at all times and on all occasions— 
that it is believed they will do their 
duty when called upon; that they are 
not “fair weather” soldiers only, and 
there will be no difficulty in filling the 
ranks. 

The great obstacle, if not the great- 
est, that will be encountered in securing 
enlistments will arise between employer 
and employé. “Can I afford to enlist?” 
“Is my situation in danger if I do?” 
will be asked; and the employer must 
also determine what will be for him own 
interest. Cannot our law makers de- 
vise some way whereby a just balance 
can be struck, and employers receive a 
fair compensation for temporary loss of 
service of employés while serving in 
State troops? Cannot some exemptions 
in the way of taxation, be made them? 
In some States exemption from jury 
duty is allowed a member of the militia. 
This should be a law in all the States. 
These questions deserve and should re- 
ceive earnest attention, for, to repeat, 
the main dependence of our nation in 
time of danger is on the militia; and to 
have an efficient and reliable force there 


must be no chance or suspicion of pecu- 
niary hardship. 

We are told that in our Republican 
form of government a large standing 
army is considered dangerous; that the 
idea of one is repugnant to our people; 
but the writer does not share in this be- 
lief, but rather inclines to the opinion, 
that with a standing army of one hun- 
dred thousand men, our glorious govern- 
ment would be as safe as it is to-day, 
and, indeed, much more so. Therefore, 
in order that there should be, at all 
times, suitable material for the main- 
tenance of our military force, we would 
make military education compulsory and 
military service compulsory to a certain 
extent, In all our high schools and col- 


leges, military tactics should form a part 


of the curriculum, and drills should be 
held at least once a week. Regular offi- 
cers should be detailed at all colleges; 
and, if necessary, competent non-com- 


missioned officers should teach thorough- 
ly the company drill in the high schools. 
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These officers should be under the direct 
supervision of the officer on duty with 
the Governor of the State. Every able- 
bodied male citizen between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five should be re- 
quired to serve in the State militia for 
the period of three years, and should 
thereafter be exempt from all military 
duty except in the case of invasion, re- 
bellion or insurrection, 

These ideas for improving the militia, 
crude as they may be, are simply offered 
for what they are worth. The system 
proposed has not been elaborated in this 
article, because a brief outline of the 
same answers every purpose until the 
ideas are adopted. That they will ever 
be is not at all certain. Ever since the 
foundation of the Government, efforts 
have been made for a_ well-organized 
militia, and for maintaining and improv- 
ing it. The General Government has in 
every instance, up to the passage of 
the militia law in 1903, declined to do 
anything except to make the annual ap- 
propriation for arming and equipping 
the militia. President Washington, in 
1790, submitted to Congress a _ report 
from his Secretary of War, General 
Knox, “upon a well organized militia 
and a plan for securing it.” In 1803, 
1806, 1809, 1810, °16, ’19, ’22, ’26 and 
’29, and from time to time since, com- 
mittees have reported to the House on 
the same subject and without effect. It 
has been held in the House that,. under 
the Constitution, with the States alone 
“belongs the power and to them belongs 
the means of rendering the militia truly 
our bulwark in war and our safeguard 
in peace.” But, setting aside the ques- 
tion as to whether or not it is prac- 
ticable or constitutional for the General 


Government to control or assist in a 
greater degree the militia of the States, 
the necessity for military knowledge 
cannot be denied. It may be said that 
in case of threatened danger to our 
country, again would be heard the tramp 


of the “300,000 more” of volunteers, 
springing to arms from every part and 
corner of our broad land, and rushing 
to the defense of the flag as they did in 


the dark days of ’61. Yes, they came 
then, from the villages and the cities, 


thousands upon thousands of brave, hon- 
est, loyal hearts, ignorant of everything 
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that was necessary to make soldiers, ex- 
cept knowing how to die—to whom, the 
bearing of arms, marching and camp 
life existed but in olden legends—to 
whom horrible war was as a dream. 
They came—and died in numbers so ap- 
palling that one great wail of agony 
went up from every altar and fireside. 
They died—not alone because of shot 
and shell, but from sickness caused by 
ignorance—ignorance of how to care 
for themselves in the field,—through 


neglect of the simplest rules for the © 


preservation of health,—through the 
want of that knowledge that can only 
be learned in time of peace by frequent 
lessons in camp life. They died—many 
of them through ignorance on the part 
of their leaders, who, never having been 
accustomed to the command of men, in 
time of battle become helpless and de- 
moralized. 

These are the evils we should seek to 
avoid in future by inculcating in the 
minds of our youths, military knowledge 
and experience—by so organizing and 
instructing our miltia that they may be 
prepared at any time to take the field, 
a reliable and efficient body. 

The smoke of our great Civil War 
conflict has long since cleared away, and 
the echo of the guns is but faintly heard 


rolling down through time. Another 
and a recent war has come and gone, 
and how many of the lessons learned in 
the first were forgotten or neglected in 
the last? Did we lose less men in pro- 
portion by sickness in this last war than 
before; were more precautions taken to 
insure the comfort and health of the 
soldiers; was greater care taken as re- 
gards camp sanitation? 

Go ask those of our soldiers who suf- 
fered in the camps in the Philippines, in 
Cuba, at Chickamauga and at Montauk 
Point, and count the graves of those 
who there gave up their lives for the 
country, and you will receive your an- 
Swer. 

The lessons of the wars are within 
our reach and will remain with us while 
those who took an active part in the 
struggle are rapidly passing away. It 
is our duty as citizens and it is to the 
interests of the country that we study 
and profit by these great lessons; and 
that we accept military knowledge from 
those, who, having received the baptism 
of fire, are competent to teach and keep 
constantly before us, as a nation, the 
importance of untiring energy in mili- 
tary matters, and who show us how 
best “in time of peace to prepare for 
war, 


It is childish to say that ten million men would spring to arms in a day. 


We haven’t that many all told who are fit for soldiers. 


The total vote cast 


in this country for President is less than fifteen millions, and certainly not 


half the voters are fit material for soldiers. 
half of those who are fit would volunteer. 


With equal certainty not one- 


With all the depth of feeling 


aroused by the Civil War during the four years of desperate struggle, there 


were not more than 2,500,000 distinct individuals in the armies of both sides, 
and far less than these at any one time. 
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: PINE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Arrivai of Troops—mess—and a general view of the encampment grounds, where Assistant Secretary of 
i War Oliver and Governor Hughes of New York attended on June 20th to take part in the ‘Staff Ride,” 
Major-General F. D. Grant commanding 
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WHAT OTHER NATIONS ARE DOING 
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Berlin, June 1. 


There have been many rumors and excite- 
ments in the political atmosphere of Europe 
during the past month, and Germany has had 
her share of interest in them. The Emperor, 
however, has expressed in a telegram, his en- 
tire satisfaction with his prime minister Von 
Buelow, and congratulated him on his suc- 
cess, especially in the Reichstag. The inter- 
nal affairs of Germany, therefore, at least 
from the government view-point, are quite 
satisfactory; although, as the Emperor re- 
marked to his prime minister, there is still 
important work for the Reichstag remaining 
to be done. Evidently, the Emperor refers 
to reform in the Imperial finances, but the 
plan of the Imperial finance minister Sydow 
to accomplish this has not yet been made pub- 
lic. 


France’s Recognition of the Separate States 
of Germany 


There is one point in the organization of 
the German Empire that is often lost sight 
of; namely, the fact that it is composed of a 
number of independent states, each with its 
separate, and to some extent, independent 
ruler, who has his own court and his own 
ministers. 

The people of the United States naturally 
look upon this union of states as somewhat 
similar to their own, whereas it is in reality 
quite different. Recently, the French am- 
bassador in Berlin, M. Jules Cambon, has 
expressed the desire to be accredited to the 
other German courts, as well as to the Impe- 
rial Court, on the ground that the British, 
Austrian and Russian ambassadors have been 
so accredited for a long time. 

This is quite a new departure, and has not 
been proposed by any of M. Cambon’s pred- 
ecessors. What the outcome will be re- 
mains to be seen. The Imperial government 
is strong, and is growing constantly stronger. 
It guards its prerogatives with jealous care; 
and while the separate states still retain con- 
siderable independence, anything which tends 
to foster that independence is naturally dis- 
couraged. 


Foreign Affairs 


The Morocco question still presents its dif- 
ficulties, and the reception of Muley Hafid’s 


representatives by the acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, although entirely informal, 
might have complicated the situation. The 
reply to Muley Hafid, however, was definite, 
and left no doubt of Germany’s good inten- 
tions in the matter, and of her satisfaction 
with the present state of affairs. 


The movements of the King of England 
and the French President have been follow- 
ed with great interest, and have given rise 
to rumors of a new three-power entente. 
England, Russia and France, a combination 
which would naturally mean much for Ger- 
many. England's victories at sea, in case of 
a war, would not prevent the German armies 
from entering France; but the re-organization 
of the British Army puts a new face on the 
matter, and will make available a land force 
which will be of great importance and per- 
haps decisive value. 

The visit of the King of England to the 
Russian Emperor Nicholas II, is declared to 
be of political significance, and the fact, that 
Russia is at present in a condition to receive 
advances, lends color to this view; and this 
idea is strengthened by the fact that the 
Czar’s minister of foreign affairs accompanies 
him. 

Germany's position, in the face of such a 
triple alliance, is, to say the least, disquiet- 
ing. 

The Army 


The important military events of the year 
begin with the two great spring reviews, one 
at Potsdam the other in Berlin. 

The Potsdam review (or Parade, as the 
Germans call it), took place in front of the 
old castle there, and comprised all the troops 
stationed in Potsdam. The Emperor was ac- 
companied by the Grand Duke of Baden, who 
was present on a short visit at the time. A 
large staff attended the Emperor, including 
the foreign military attachés. To the left of 
the staff were ranged, to witness the review, 
the young boys from the large Potsdam Ka- 
detten-Schule (a preparatory school for non- 
commissioned officers), and among them it 
was interesting to note the son of the King 
of Siam, who is taking the course of study. 

The Berlin review took place on the Tem- 
pelhofer Feld in Berlin, and there the Em- 
peror was accompanied by the King of Swe- 
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den, who had arrived the day before for a 
brief visit. 

The German army (like the other conti- 
nental armies) still retains its brilliant uni- 
forms, and these reviews are consequently 
magnificent in display. The field uniform is 
reported to have been adopted, and it is stated 
that the store-houses are being stocked with 
it, but the troops themselves have not as yet 
been clothed in it. The machine-gun detach- 
ments are uniformed in a material that re- 
sembles it, and the Colonial Troops also have 
a field uniform, but not the one that has been 
adopted for the army at large. The drill and 
maneuvers of the cavalry regiments as such 
take place in Dodberitz, near Spandan, on suc- 
cessive days, and on the last day the Emperor 
commands the entire brigade. 


The military balloons of Germany are still 
in a flourishing condition and promise to be 
of great importance in a future war. The 
large Von Zeppelin airship on Lake Con- 
stance is soon to begin its new trials; and the 
Gross (or military) and the Von Parseval 
dirigible balloons at Tegel, near Berlin, have 
already made several new ascents. A new 
Gross dirigible is now in Metz, and it too 
has begun its trials. In the way of dirigible 
balloons Germany appears to be in advance 
of the world. 


The new field service regulations have at- 
tracted considerable attention, and appear to 
be generally satisfactory. The _ principai 


changes from the previous field service regu- . 


lations of 1900, may be summed up as follows: 

The separation of the directions for ma- 
neuvers of large bodies of troops, and its pub- 
lication as a separate volume. 

The addition of innumeraple useful data, 
figures, etc., comprising all that will be use- 
ful in the field, and the collection of these data 
in tables in the appendix. 

Great emphasis is laid on the training of 
organizations as well as the individual man. 

A new blank form of field reports, for 
which the envelope formerly used is now 
omitted. 

Extended principles of reconnaissance are 
set forth and the importance of the spirit of 
the offensive in reconnaissance is particularly 
brought out. 

Important changes in outpost duty. 

Simplification of the bivouac systems. 

Introduction of notes on all technical inno- 
vations, such as field kitchens, wireless teleg- 
raphy, motor vehicles, etc. 

The development of new principles of fire- 
action and the effect of fire. 


The Navy 


The navy is generally guarded with great 
secrecy, and little can be reported about it. 

At present maneuvers are going on the 
North Sea, which the Crown Prince is at- 
tending. Early in June the fleet executes an 
attack on Kiel, which will be directed by the 
Emperor himself; and after the middle of the 
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month the annual “Kiel Week” (as it is call- 
ed) takes place, which is practically an in- 
spection and review of the entire fleet by the 
Emperor, in presence of the foreign naval at- 
tachés, involving, of course, fleet maneuvers. 

On June 2nd the Emperor opened the Ger- 
man ship-building exposition in the Zodlogi- 
cal Garden in Berlin, in the presence of a 
large assemblage, including the foreign mili- 
tary and naval attachés. 


The German nation is progressing in all 
matters essential to the healthful existence 
of a people. Its finances are in good condi- 
tion, the Reichstag is in sympathy with the 
Emperor and the Prime Minister, the busi- 
ness of the country is in a flourishing state, 
the army is the model for the world, and the 
navy is one of the best there is for its size, 
and has a satisfactory building program for 
the future. 

Major Saint-Barbe. 
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London, June 2. 

President Fallieres has just come and gone, 
and there is much talk of the entente cordiale 
with France becoming an alliance. Then, as 
both our king and the president are shortly 
calling upon the Czar, the knowing ones assert 
that it means an alliance with Russia as well 
as France. Another reply .o the German 
menace! I am not concerned with the politi- 
cal aspect of the matter, but I do feel hurt at 
the remarks of a well-known French critic. 
He does not see what France could gain from 
an alliance, seeing England’s army is so puny, 
and likely to be a hindrance rather than a help 
in the day of battle. “Mr. Haldane’s Army,” 
he declares, “stands in the way of any closer 
union.” These are candid remarks, and are 
quite characteristic of the continental school of 
thought which thinks more of quantity than 
quality. The small armies of the English- 
speaking race have always distinguished them- 
selves—particularly against the French—and I 
see no reason to despise them now. 


A Minister's Strange Indiscretions 


The incident of the famous letter from the 
Kaiser concerning Lord Esher has had a start- 
ling and sad sequel. Lord Tweedmouth was 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, and he gave 
the letter away to the West-End Clubs, and 
incidentally to the Times. This was a 
strange indiscretion on the part of a Cabinet 
Minister. In the re-shuffle consequent upon 
the death of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Lord Tweedmouth found himself Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, and in that position he has 
committed another strange indiscretion by 
standing up in the House of Lords and flip- 
pantly referring to the new army scheme as a 
gamble. No wonder his colleagues have be- 
come perplexed, and they are not a little re- 
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lieved to hear that his lordship is retiring 
shortly from official business. He is said to 
be suffering from a nervous breakdown, and 
an utter rest is absolutely necessary. Lord 
Tweedmouth has the reputation of making 
friends wherever he goes, and good wishes 
follow him in—it is hoped—his temporary re- 
tirement. But, none the less, those wishes are 
wafted on by a sigh of relief. 


The growing certainty that the battles of the 
future will depend upon the codperation of 
the sea and land forces is finding recognition 
among the powers that be. Upwards of 50 
naval officers attached to the Naval War 
Course College at Portsmouth have been work- 
ing with army officers of the staff college at 
Camberley and there has been a useful ex- 
change of opinions and ideas. So _ far 
in the history of the British Navy and 
Army there has existed a_ kind of 
“cliquism” not to be found in any other 
services in the world; and this has pre- 
vented the free intercourse there should be 
between men charged with the very same duty. 
Brig.-Gen. H. H. Wilson, commandant of the 
staff college, is as wishful as anybody could 
be to get every possible scrap of usefulness out 
of the college (which he hopes also to see en- 
larged before his time is up); and he has 
manifested the greatest interest in this new 
departure. 


About the middle of June the /ndomitable 
which has been carrying out her various ac- 
ceptance-trials at Portsmouth is ordered to 
prepare for the Royal trip tu Quebec. She is 
a fine cruiser, of 17,250 tons displacement, and 
her turbine engines give her a contract speed 
of 25 knots; but as there will be an escort of 
four ships of the Atlantic Fleet, such a speed 
is not likely to be attained. The Prince of 
Wales will be bound to take pride in her, and 
no one doubts that she will make a splendid 
representative of the British Navy among 
the international fleet that is to assemble in 
the St. Lawrence. 


A Stronger Navy Demanded 


Little has been heard of late of the agita- 
tion for a stronger navy. The Budget is out, 
and summer is here. It is too late to remon- 
strate with the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
it is time to take a holiday. Yet the agita- 
tors are by no means silent; and a “split” 
which led to certain dissatisfied members of 
the Navy League forming a new body, “The 
Imperial Maritime League,” seems destined to 
result in great good. Both have the same aims 
—the guidance of public opinion in the matter 
of demanding a navy, at all costs, strong 
enough to retain command of the seas. The 
only difference is that one does not go fast 
enough for the other. As I have said, the ri- 
valry is attracting the attention of the public, 
and what is better, of members of Parliament, 
who have signed the membership-rolls by hun- 
dreds. 


It is interesting to note that at the present 
moment the number of men in the active ser- 
vice of the navy is approximately 127,463; of 
these 69,104 are serving in fully-manned war- 
ships, and 16,559 are in nucleus-crew ships. 
There are 11,650 awaiting draft, on 
leave, etc. The remainder are under training 
and in home establishments, except 3,750 in 
the coast guard (who are, however, to be abol- 
ished). There are 2,949 officers of the execu- 
tive branch of sub-lieutenant’s rank, and above: 
and of these 1,245 are serving in fully-manned 
seagoing ships. As to the coast-guards, they 
are fine old English institutions, and their huts 
and flagstaffs are familiar objects all around 
our coast; but their utility is being questioned. 
It seems that 14 stations have only a comple- 
ment of three men each, and one wonders 
what good they really could accomplish in time 
of storm and wreck. Possibly they could be 
given the useful duty of keeping a smart look- 
out for those German hordes, which it seems 
to be agreed, will one day swoop down upon 
us. 


The discussion of the month in naval circles 
has been on the subject of night maneuver- 
ing, without lights, and there is undoubtedly 
a remarkable difference of opinion among the 
experts. The Tiger and the Gala were lost 
while engaged in these operations, and a court- 
martial has reprimanded the commander of 
the Gala for losing his ship by “default,” but 
not by negligence. Hence a natural and wise 
re-consideration of proceedings which have 
recently cost so many lives. But according to 
the Naval Minister the Government is not 
going to budge. The lessons, he says, learned 
by night maneuvering without lights are too 
valuable; but there will probably be some new 
regulations for reducing the perils of night tor- 
pedo maneuvers. It is held that if searching 
ships carried lights, and vessels forming their 
objective had theirs masked, the practice to the 
crew of the former would be quite as valuable 
as it is now when both are masked. The main 
purpose of the night maneuvers is to train 
officers and men to discover vesseis known to 
be hovering near; and what I have suggested 
would considerably minimize the risk, and de- 
tract nothing from the instruction. Again a 
torpedo attack, delivered by destroyers with- 
out lights, would be just as much a surprise, 
as it is now, to vessels showing lights. I 
think some action will be taken on the lines 
I have indicated. for recruiting in the navy is 
at a very low ebb; and naturally so when hu- 
man life seems to be so lightly regarded. Of 
course the proportion of accidents to maneu- 
vers is very low, but the people do not know 
this. They only have the navy dished up to 
them, as a rule, under the heading ‘Horrible 
Disaster.” 


After all, the real point of the controversy 
is “Are our ships being undermanned in or- 
der to save a few pence? ‘The First Lord of 
the Admiralty admits that the ill-fated Gladi- 
ator carried a nucleus-crew of 13 officers and 
244 men, whereas her full complement was 23 
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officers and 424 men. I can add to this that 
the Spanker, which went aground at Ports- 
mouth, Torpedo Boat No. 113, which collided 
with an unknown boat, the Tiger and the Ber- 
wick were all short of their proper crew. Now 
here is a danger that can be avoided, and the 
cheeseparing economists should be made to re- 
alize that it is they who are sending men to 
death. A suggestion has been made to me 
that if the Tiger and the Gala had been fitted 
with submarine bells (an invention which I 
believe we owe to an officer in the United 
States Army), they would have been saved, by 
becoming aware sooner of each other’s pres- 
ence. 


The masts of the three battleships of the 
St. Vincent class—the Dreadnoughts of the 
1907-8 programme—are to be disposed in a 
manner not hitherto applied to British war- 
ships. Instead of being erected on the centre 
line the masts are to be placed en échelon; 
the foremast being on the starboard side of 
the ship and the mainmast on the port side. 
This method of disposition enables a man in 
the top and control stations to command an 
uninterrupted view ahead and astern, and it 
was first adopted by the United States Navy 
in the battleships South Carolina and Michi- 
gan. 





It is pleasing to find that efforts to improve 
the canteen system are being appreciated by 
the men; who now find that, instead of hav- 
ing to pay 7/s. to 9/s. a month to make up the 
deficit between the mess bills and the “savings,” 
they are able to put from 9Q/s. to 15/s. into 
their pockets out of the surplus of the mess- 
ing allowance, after discharging all liabilities. 
There has been too long a grumble in the 
navy as to the food question; and in the new 
canteen supply rules we have the first real and 
successful attempt to redress the grievance. 
Revised regulations have also been issued deal- 
ing with the employment of naval pensioners 
in dockyards, and here again the Admiralty 
has happily succeeded in giving satisfaction. 
Fifteen per cent of the personnel of each dock- 
yard may in future be composed of pension- 
ers or reservists. Thus the disabilities of ex- 
naval men in securing suitable dockyard work 
is very much diminished. 


Mr. Haldane’s Territorial Army is still the 
military matter of the moment, and it is like- 
ly to be so until March 31st next, when those 
(and they are a great majority) who have ex- 
perimented for one year must resign or en- 
list for another four. The figures to date are 
not as disheartening as they look. Mr. Hal- 
dane has got barely 100,000 of the 300,000 citi- 
zen soldiers he asked for; but those 100,000 
are the pick of the old Volunteers; and those 
that are left include “wasters,” pot-hunters, 
and loungers, for whom there is no room in 
the new force. Like attracts like, and the 
War Minister believes that good material will 
in time draw to its side more good material. 
I have been lately traveling about the counties, 


seeing for myself how things are going, talk- 
ing with Lords-Lieutenant, Chairmen and 
Secretaries of the County Associations who 
are charged with the administration of the 
force, and J have found a remarkable enthu- 
siasm. It may be the case of the boy with a 
new toy, but it is surprising how dukes and 
working men, Liberals and Tories, Dissenters 
and Churchmen, are all working together ami- 
cably in an endeavor to turn out their battalion 
stronger and smarter than any other county’s. 
Personally, as with the Territorial or “Ter- 
rier’ as he has been christened, I prefer to 
wait till next April before throwing my hat in 
the air. I foresee an acute struggle in the 
distance between the military and civilian ele- 
ment. It is the first time in the history of 
the world, I believe, that an army depended 
for its practical administration on a _ purely 
unmilitary body. Yet this is what we have 
here. The quartermaster and his stores are 
no longer required; if a new whip or great- 
coat is wanted the commanding officer must 
go, cap-in-hand, to the civilian Inspector 
of clothing and equipment. The Associations 
are infused with the determination to wield all 
the powers delegated to them, and to have no 
regimental ‘“bossing’’; commanding officers, 
though quiet for the moment, are equally de- 
termined not to become “office-boys,” as one 
expressed it. I like not these attitudes and see 
a rock upon which the new ship is going to 
split. It is certain that men will not respect 
a commanding officer so highly as they have 
done, if his authority does not extend beyond 
leading them in a route-march. 


I have been much struck by the last report 
of the Royal Army Temperance Association. 
This movement was started in India by Lord 
Roberts (not a teetotaller himself), and in 
India it chiefly flourishes for two reasons— 
one, the hot and unhealthy climate demands 
temperance; and two, the Indian Government 
gives special advantages to men who have 
signed the pledge. But in the United King- 
dom too the principles have spread, and in the 
British Army there are 50,000 men who have 
taken an oath to abstain from intoxicating 
drink. Now I do not want to lay too much 
stress on these figures, because I know the re- 
cruit will sign anything put before him during 
his first few days in barracks. But I turn to 
the facts that courts-martial for drunkenness 
which used to be 700 a year have nearly dis- 
appeared, and that the general health of the 
army has improved—according to the Inspec- 
tor General—in a great measure, because of 
the growth of temperance. It made one prick 
up his ears to hear a speaker at the general 
meeting declare that this British Army, which 
in Flanders and the Peninsula made such a 
name for drunkenness, was now rapidly be- 
coming a school for temperance, and was ac- 
tually sending out missionaries to the unre- 
generate civilians. A sober army is a valuable 
national asset, for it means the taking up of 
raw youth, training it to lusty and _ healthy 
manhood, and returning it a finished and re- 
munerative article. 
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You know we have been trying, under Lord 
Roberts, to establish a “Veterans’ Fund” which 
shall take all our Indian Mutiny and Crimean 
survivors out of the workhouses, and scare 
away the bogey of a pauper’s grave. It has 
been weary work and I fancy our famous 
Field-Marshal must admit a failure at last. 
The sum originally asked for was £90,000. 
That was whittled down to £60,000; but 
though the king led off with a thousand gui- 
neas, the Prince of Wales subscribed, and the 
“Daily Telegraph” published glowing eulogies, 
the total sum received to date—five months 
later—is only £27,000. The worst of it is the 
main sources of income have been exploited, 
and the “boom” has subsided. I am not sur- 
prised nor displeased at the condition of af- 
fairs. I hold that the old soldier should be 
an honorable charge on the public funds, and 
it is in the nature of an insult to offer him 
charity. And the failure is due to the very 
same canker as I foresee eating out the heart 
of territorial administration. The committee 
of the “Veterans’ Fund” was recommended to 
raise money on a regimental basis, but they 
preferred to go to localities; forgetting that 
Radicals and Socialists, who hate the very 
name of the soldier, are in power, and have 
their hands on the purse strings. As a matter 
of fact, outside the metropolis only two locali- 
ties went to the trouble of even forming a 
committee. Of course the old soldier has been 
ingeniously excluded from the Bill now be- 
fore Parliament, and the future for him is 
about as dark as ever it was. 


The Royal Naval and Military Tournament 
which is now taking place at Olympia is hold- 
ing its own well with the rival attractions, the 
Franco-British and the Hungarian exhibitions, 
and a good show it is. Thousands who go 
there, come away with their eyes opened. They 
have seen what the soldier and sailor can do 
in peace-time. The control over horses and 
guns, the way transport and transport-wagons 
are handled surprises the man in the street. I 
look upon this annual exhibition as an edu- 
cator and would like to see one established in 
every large provincial center. The profits are 
divided among naval and military charities, 
and a few years back £4,000 of them went to- 
wards building a swimming bath for the Al- 
dershot garrison. That might have been a 
charitable object in those days, but it would 
not pass muster in these. (I might add here 
that the government is just waking up to 
the desirability—nay the necessity of having 
more swimming baths in the army; and where 
special places cannot be afforded, the munici- 
pal authorities are to be approached). The 
chief item of the show is a display by a detach- 
ment of 100 native soldiers of the West Afri- 
can Regiment (Sierra Leone). They are a 
splendid body of men, and magnificent speci- 
mens of Great Britain’s colonizing successes. 
They are as black as ink, barelegged and bare- 
footed, and all speak good English. The 
goody-goodies cannot let them alone, and are 
writing to the papers denouncing the idea of 


bringing barbaric people to be put on show in 
London—the home of civilization. 


Steadily the pressure on the old militia in- 
creases, and whatever Mr. Haldane or his lieu- 
tenants may say to the contrary, the truth is 
very plain—our oldest constitutional military 
force has got to hand in its colors. The latest 
move is an army order of special significance, 
for it excludes most of the old officers from 
the special reserve to which they had been 
looking. Clause 10 is the fatal one, for it 
enacts that an officer shall relinquish his com- 
mission in the special reserve, if below the 
substantive rank of major on reaching the age 
of 45; if a major, on reaching the age of 48; 
and if a lieutenant-colonel, on reaching the age 
of 55. The intention is obviously to shut out 
old militia officers who have mostly reached 
this age, and to push forward the scheme for 
officering the special reserve from the regular 
army. After all, this is but right; as the mili- 
tia, to all intents and purposes after the next 
training, becomes a part of the regular army. 
Still one feels sorry to lose a fine old service 
with long and honorable tradition—a service 
which has of late fallen upon evil days and 
has suffered coldness, neglect, and now ex- 
tinction. 


A manager of a large city firm said to me 
the other day, “I would willingly employ the 
ex-soldier, but when he comes to see me, and 


I say ‘What can you do?’ I find he 
can do nothing beyond coming to “atten- 
tion.” This I fear is true of most 
armies—the drill-yard in the morning, 
sleep during the afternoon, and the can- 


teen at night—no thought for the morrow. 
Our War Office has been trying to solve the 
problem in various ways. They appointed a 
committee of parsons to inculcate moral and 
spiritual reform as a beginning; and have fol- 
lowed on by offering soldiers, who are near- 
ing the end of their service, inducement to 
learn a trade. “Technical Training for Sol- 
diers”’ as it was called, however, after a few 
months of existence has focussed itself into 
one thing, ““Motor-Car Driving” as an indus- 
try for soldiers. All other trades have failed. 
Lecturers tried their best, but were of no avail. 
The men will pay a fee of £1 for a three 
months’ course of instruction at the hands of 
a motor expert, and consider it money well 
spent. 


Compulsory service—we dare not use the 
word conscription in England—is finding many 
adherents, who see the failure of Mr. Hal- 
dane’s experiment. It is but a sensible move 
on their part, and shows an awakening of the 
national conscience to a gross defect in our 
system. A bill is now actually before Parlia- 
ment in the name of Capt. Kincaid Smith, sup- 
ported by members on both sides of the House, 
for establishing a system of compulsory mili- 
tary training. It proposes that in the terri- 
torial army there shall be six weeks’ training 
at 18 years of age, four weeks at 19, and not 
more than a fortnight every alternate year up 
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to 30. It is also proposed that no one shall 
be eligible for appointment as an officer, un- 
less he has gone through the ranks. This is 
very mild, but it is the thin end of the wedge. 


Sabretasche. 


Paris, May 27th, 1908. 


The projected construction of the German 
Railroad of Baghdad, intended to unite. India 
with Europe by way of Asia-Minor and Persia, 
and which created such disturbance in the 
European political Chancelleries, is now threat- 
ened by the construction of a rival Anglo-Rus- 
sian railroad—the Baku-Herat-Calcutta line,— 
which is not only destined to strengthen the 
ties of the Anglo-Russian “entente-cordiale,” 
but which will hinder considerably the Ger- 
man project and, at all events, will greatly 
diminish its importance and predicted vogue. 


The new project is a political and economic 
blow aimed at Germany; it consists in estab- 
lishing direct communications petween the Rus- 
sian railroad ending at Kushk, on the Afghan 
frontier, and the network of British railways 
in India. When completed, the new line will 
make it possible to reach Sydney from London 
in some eighteen days, instead of the thirty- 
five days employed now. In other words, it 
will shorten by half the distance between Eng- 
land and Australia; hence its significance for 
the British Empire, to which must be added 
its great commercial value for Russia. 


The negotiations concerning the construction 
of a line from Kushk to some point located 
in Beluchistan are in satisfactory progress; 
and a definite project has been presented to the 
Russian Government by a group of English 
financiers, backed by influential Russians, who 
consider that the recently concluded Anglo- 
Russian treaty removes the obstacles which 
until now have been in the way of such a pro- 
ject. The Ameer of Afghanistan is not op- 
posed to it any longer; and the Russian Gov- 
ernment is actually engaged in carefully study- 
ing all its clauses. Consequently the idea of 
establishing such a line, which has been talked 
of for some ten years, begins only now to enter 
into a practical channel, since the political re- 
lations between England and Russia are im- 
proved; and since the strategical difficulties, 
resulting from the convention regulating the 
relations between Russia and Afghanistan have 
been definitely removed by the contracting 
powers. Therefore, the construction of the 
new road is but a question of a few years. 


Kushk, the extreme limit reached by the Rus- 
sian railway, is about 520 miles distant from 
New-Tchaman, the terminus of the Indian rail- 
road, situated near the fortress of Kandahar, 
which was formerly of great importance but 
is of secondary value to-day. Kushk is on the 
Afghan frontier, at a distance of some 50 





miles from Herat. In that mountainous region, 
the railroad track will be laid at an altitude 
of about 3,400 feet above the sea-level. Herat 
is situated in the fertile valley of the Heri- 
Roud, with a mild climate and short winter ; 
but its ancient glories and historical power dis- 
appeared practically during the invasion of 
Genghis-Khan, in the XIII century, at the 
time when, according to tradition, Herat had 
over one million inhabitants, and was at the 
height of its prosperity. To-day, Herat, as 
a commercial center, is not of much considera- 
tion, 


From Herat the railroad will be continued 
toward the south as far as the city of Farah, 
passing through a mountanious region, where 
undoubtedly will be the hardest part of the 
work, from an engineering point of view, as 
the mountains reach an elevation of some 5,550 
feet. But in nearing the valley of Farah-Roud, 
the road will stretch across the warm plains 
of Seistan, so fertile through artificial irriga- 
tion, of immense extent, and with an extreme- 
ly hot climate even in winter. From the 
fortress of Farah, which is about 300 miles 
distant from Herat, the line will continue as 
far as Kandahar, crossing Dil-Aram and Scha- 
rile and Goerishk. Between Farah and Kan- 
dahar the technical difficulties of construction 
will not be very great. Kandahar is situated 
some 200 miles from Farah, and is only 80 
miles distant from'the Anglo-Indian system of 
railroads in the land of Bemdzoty. 


New-Tchaman, the actual terminus, is lo- 
cated entirely in the British sphere of influ- 
ence, at the gates of India, and at an altitude 
of about 3,400 feet. For several years already 
trains have been running to the fortress of 
Quettah (5,250 feet above the sea-level), then 
by the valley of the Indus to Shikarpur, 
whence the Indian railways are extended to 
the port of Karachi, on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, and to the other cities of the 
Indian Empire. 


When completed, the new line will give to 
Russian commerce the advantages, which the 
Baghdad road would afford chiefly to the Ger- 
mans. Without alluding here to its political 
significance, one cannot help seeing many im- 
portant results to be derived from it: War- 
saw, the ancient capital of Poland, will greatly 
benefit by it commercially, and also through 
increase of traveling. The voyage from Lon- 
don to the East Indies, by way of Warsaw, 
will become by far the shortest. As we said 
already, a trip from London to Sydney, in- 
stead of five weeks will only take eighteen 
days. Even those going to China will prefer 
the Indian to the Siberian route. From Baku 
the crossing of the Caspian Sea will be made 
more comfortable by the construction of new 
steamers, similar to those on the Volga. The 
mail will probably be transported that way also. 


The Russians have shown themselves good 
railroad builders. Let us wish them success 
and prosperity in this new and great under- 
taking! 


A. Greger. 
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COL. W. F. STEWART, C. A.C, 


“Colonel Stewart, having forwarded 
an application to be appointed a briga- 
dier-general, the department commander 
declined to recommend it, and_ stated 
that Colonel Stewart’s arrogant narrow- 
ness, his suspicion of those about him, 
his frequent if not habitual tyrannies, 
and his apparent malice and vindictive- 
ness toward those who had incurred his 
resentment, were not faults which could 
be ignored, even if the Colonel had been, 
which he was not, a commander of high 
technical value. The division command- 
er, in forwarding the application to the 
War Department, stated that judging 
from the letters and endorsement before 
him Colonel Stewart was entirely un- 
fitted for the duties of a commanding 
officer.” President Roosevelt to Senator 
Rayner. 


One of the counts entered up against 
Col. Stewart is that he applied oppro- 
brious epithets to enlisted men, in one 
case calling a 1st Sergeant of 29 years’ 
service a “dirty, insolent pup,” A for- 
mer enlisted man writes us: “This C. 
O. used to become so excited during 
fire-drill over some trivial incident that, 
after the first few drills, it was always 
found convenient to sound fire-call 
when he was absent from the post. 
Whether this was the result of a little 


. conspiracy among the officers—who, by 


the way, used to suffer nearly as badly 
at his hands as the enlisted men—or the 
exercise of what little discretion he him- 
self still had, I do not know.” 





Service Legislation by the First Session of the 
60th Congress. 
Navy and Marine Corps: 

Increase of Pay. 

Two battleships of the Delaware type. 

Ten torpedo boat destroyers. 

Two fleet colliers of 14-knots trial speed 
when carrying not less than 12,590 tons of 
cargo and bunker coal. 

Authorization to purchase three new steam 
colliers of American registry, having a cargo 
carrying capacity of approximately 7,200 tons 
dead weight. 

Eight submarine torpedo boats. 

$7,000,000 worth of armor and armament. 

Naval station at Pearl Harbor, for which $1,- 
000,000 was appropriated. 

Increase of 6,000 men in the enlisted force 
of the Navy. 

Increase of 51 officers and 750 enlisted men 
in the Marine Corps. 

Establishment of a female Nurse Corps for 
the Navy. 


Army: 

Increase of Pay. 

Repeal of law providing for the deduction 
of 12%% monthly from the pay of enlisted 
men for the support of the Soldiers’ Homes. 

35% per day extra-pay for enlisted men of 
the line of the Army and enlisted men of the 
Signal Corps employed in the territory of 
Alaska on the Alaskan Cable and Telegraph 
System. 
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Increase in appropriations for the Coast Ar- 
tillery. 

Porto Rican Provisional Regiment of In- 
fantry made a part of the Regular Army, with 
its pay and emoluments. 

50 additional Captains provided for the 
Philippine Scouts from junior officers attached 
to the organization. 

$200,000 appropriated in addition to the 
regular appropriation for the purchase of spe- 
cial apparatus and supplies for field medical 
equipment. 

Increase of the Medical Corps and commis- 
sioning of the Medical Reserve Corps. 

Appropriation for qualified teachers for the 
children of enlisted men at West Point. 


National Guard: 


Increase of service pay. 

Amendment of the Dick Bill, making the 
Guard in fact as well as in name a National 
Guard, and appropriating $2,000,000 for equip- 
ment and maneuvers. 


THE OLD FIRST ARTILLERY 


The organization in 1808 of Company “B,” 
Regiment of Light Artillery, U. S. Army, 
which later became Battery “G,” 1st U. S. 
Artillery, and on the re-organization in 1901 
was divided into the 6th and 118th Companies, 
Coast Artillery Corps, was celebrated by these 
companies and their friends in ‘the barracks 
of the 6th Company, C. A. C., at Fort Monroe, 
Va., on the evening of June Ist, 1908. There 
was a large attendance of otticers from the 
post, civilian ex-members of the companies, 
members of the present command and others. 
The 4th Band, C. A. C., under Mr. Buglione, 
leader, was present and rendered a fine pro- 
gramme of music during the evening. 

Letters of congratulation from Colonel E. 
M. Weaver, General Staff, and other officers, 
formerly connected with the commands, and 
from ex-members of the enlisted personnel 
were read. Chaplain Walkley, in an_ elo- 
quent address, unveiled for the 6th Co. a 
handsome framed engraving of the first Com- 
mander of the original company, Captain (af- 
terwards Lieut.-General) Winfield Scott. Cap- 
tain Jacob M. Coward, C. A. C., commanding 
the 6th Co., read a history of the company 
since its organization and incidents of its ser- 
vice of 100 years and in six wars. Lieut. L. 
C. Crawford, C. A. C., made an address, as 
did Mr. Daley, Mr. Sullivan and others who 
were members of old Battery “G” 25 to 30 
years ago, and have long been in civil life 
where they occupy positions of trust and con- 
fidence. Cook Bell, 4th Band, a member of 
the battery 29 years ago, and who will be re- 
tired in a few months, was present and heartily 
cheered. 

Following the more serious portion of the 
programme an entertainment of songs, clog 
dances, instrumental music, recitations, fenc- 
ing and boxing was given, a substantial and 
bountiful lunch was served, and with pipes, 


cigars and cigarettes the affair was brought to 
a close. Especially entertaining were three 
bouts with foils between Prof. Puccinni, who 
defeated the champion of the Italian fleet at 
Fort Monroe, Va., last summer, and Sergeant 
McGurley; two bouts with broadswords be- 
tween Sergeant Schreiner, 6th Company, and 
William J. Jablonsky, Troop ‘‘K,” 11th Caval- 
ry; boxing between Sergeant Schreiner and 
ist Sergeant Gallager, 41st Company, and 
songs by Corporal Drummond, 118th, and 
others. 

1st Sergeant F. W. Webb, Quartermaster 
Sergeant C. B. Byrum, Mess Sergeant Joseph 
Schreiner and Company Clerk Corporal Har- 
ry B. Sampson, 6th Company, C. A. C., were 
in charge of arrangements, with Sergeant 
Wm. Lentz, 6th Company, in charge of ser- 
vice of lunch. Private Silverman, 6th Com- 
pany, was the announcer. : 

Neat programmes and souvenirs, bound in 
the Artillery Color, were prepared and printed 
by Private Jerabeck and Maas, 6th Company. 

The interest in the old battery, its record 
and traditions was most manifest; and it is 
believed that this celebration of their one hun- 
dredth birthday will do much to encotrage 
and keep alive the Esprit de corps, the inter- 
est and confidence in its organization which 
always marked it, and which has been so no- 
ticeable in its offspring, the 6th and 118th com- 
panies. 

Coming down to modern history, the team 
of the 6th and 118th companies, which were 
combined because of lack of men at the be- 
ginning of the season, stands first in the con- 
test for the baseball championship of the post; 
and at the May field-day the 6th and 118th 
Companies stood respectively first and second 
among the twelve companies in general ath- 
letics, a record of which they are well proud. 


MILITARY BADGES 


June 5, 1908. 
Editor, Army and Navy Life. 

Dear Sir: After reading General Farley’s 
exceedingly interesting paper on the subject 
of the “West Point Battery,’ I venture to 
suggest that a battery badge might be de- 
vised emblematical of the history and origin 
of that command, if one has not already been 
designed. 

It has occurred to me that the device might 
employ the blue and orange of the battery’s 
dragoon ancestry, together with crossed gui- 
dons bearing its old and new official designa- 
tions. Should it be objected that badges 
ought to be regimental, the precedent of the 
company badges of the British Grenadier 
Guards could be cited as one peculiarly ap- 
propriate for adoption by our Artillery whose 
history seems to be company or battery rather 
than regimental. Again, an old regulation or 
order, which provided that battery and troop 
guidons should bear battle honors of con- 
flicts participated in by the command bearing 
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the guidon, offers official precedent in our 
service for battery distinction. - 

Adverting to the general subject of mili- 
tary badges, the writer would venture to sub- 
mit a rough classification of material which 
might be utilized in the composition of such 
devices. 

Colors—First, chronologically speaking, we 
come to the colors of the old sub-legions: 
white and black, red and white, yellow and 
black, and green and white. Next, historically 
speaking, would come the colors of former 
uniforms, such as the blue and orange of the 
dragoons, the dark grey and yellow of the vol- 
tigeurs, and the “medium or emerald green” 
which distinguished the rifle regiments. 

Special duty emblems—This class would 
include such devices as cressed rifles for the 
mounted regiment that served as rifles for a 
brief period, and an anchor or other nautical 
symbol for the battery that served as marine 
artillery in an early war. 

Foreign service emblems—These might in- 
clude the Mexican Eagle, the British Lion, 
the Canadian Maple Leaf, the Chinese Dra- 
gon and the Castle and Lion of Spain, wher- 
ever justified by the history of the command. 
The storming of Chapultepec could be com- 
memorated by a mural crown with the name 
“Chapultepec.” A good model for the device 
last suggested is afforded by the regimental 
badge of the Shropshire Light Infantry of the 
British service. 

Army corps badges—Corps badges of the 
Civil and Spanish Wars offer a variety of fig- 
ures both as to design and as to color. 

Emblems of vanquished regiments—‘In 
days of old” the rules of chivalry permitted 
a knight to adopt the coat of arms of a de- 
feated adversary. This custom seems to sur- 
vive in cases of those foreign regiments that 
have adopted the emblems of regiments whose 
colors they have taken in battle. The Eng- 
lish Royal Dragoons and the Royal Irish Fu- 
siliers have followed this practice by embody- 
ing the Napoleonic Eagle in their respective 
badges. Doubtless there are many instances 
in the United States service where this cus- 
tom might be followed to the extent of em- 
bodying the emblem of a captured city or regi- 
ment in the badge of the conqueror. 

Should this letter meet the eye of any in- 
terested in regimental distinctions the writer 
trusts that they may be induced to express 
their views on the subject, in the columns of 
“ARMY AND Navy LIFE.” 

Very respectfully, 
F. G. McKean, Jr. 


We shall be glad to give space for the dis- 
cussion of this interesting suggestion.—-Editor. 


From the Baltimore American 


FORT McHENRY 


The talk of using Fort McHenry reserva- 
tion for the purpose of an immigrant sta- 
tion, or a cattle yard, has aroused the mili- 
tary authorities and prominent citizens of Bal- 
timore, and a movement is now on foot to 
have the city of Baltimore take over the res- 
ervation and convert it into a public park. 
Fort McHenry should always be available 
for use as a part of the fortifications of Bal- 
timore. Apart from that, the place has a great 
historic interest and value. In good season 
there should be reared there a monument to 
Francis Scott Key, the author of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” linked forever with Fort 
McHenry and Baltimore. 


THE UNIFORM 


“Another case of the uniform causing a 
man’s ejectment from a restaurant is the sub- 
ject of more or less discussion. This time it 
occurred in Philadelphia, the victim being a 
chief petty-officer of the Navy, who reported 
the matter, through the regular channels. The 
Secretary of the Navy wrote a letter to May- 
or Reyburn, but the latter had no jurisdiction, 
and there it ended, excepting in the Service 
journals, in which caustic comment, editorially, 
and from ‘Regular Reader,’ "Pro Bono Pub- 
lico,’ and the other veterans of the kind, who 
may always be depended upon to take up the 
cause of the oppressed. 


“The value of diplomatic combinations for peace is measured 
by their efficacy in war.”—Le Temps. 
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The remedies proposed are many, a very 
practical one being to permit the enlisted men 
of the Army and Navy to wear civilian cloth- 
ing while on leave. Such action would, doubt- 
less, entirely do away with the cause for com- 
plaint, yet it does seem sort of cowardly. The 
Service journals are now devoting much space 
to the matter; space, which if used in a simi- 
lar manner during the recent session of Con- 
gress would have been of some use in stop- 
ping the abuse. The proposed law, forbidding 
the wearing of the uniform to any but those 
of the several services, might have been given 
more consideration if the Service publications 
had but lent a hand. The bare publication of 
the text of the proposed law, was about as 
far as such papers got in giving aid. The 
cause of the lukewarmness towards the uni- 
form prohibition, was puzzling to matiy peo- 
ple, until within a few weeks ago, when a 
very lengthy letter from a dealer in govern- 
ment clothing and stores, who advertises in 
the Service journals, let the cat out of the bag 
very nicely. 

According to the dealer’s ideas, as set forth 
in his letter, the prohibition of the use of the 
uniforms would be a great calamity, as it 
would take away all thoughts of loyalty from 
the great hordes of ice men, garbage men, ele- 
vator boys, bell boys, etc., whose minds are 
unconsciously warped towards our great coun- 
try and their duty to it, through being clad 
in the National livery. One of the Service 
papers actually called favorable attention to the 
letter in a short editorial paragraph. 

Although those who believe in keeping the 
uniform sacred were once mure disappointed, 
they will come to the front again, at the be- 
ginning of the next session of Congress and 
will keep up the fight until success rewards 
their efforts. Through the publication of the 
dealer’s letter ammunition was furnished the 
friends of the proposed law, which will be un- 
erringly fired next winter.”—Philadelphia En- 
quirer. 

Our friend, Capt. P. Lyle Weaver, evident- 
ly hasn’t been reading Army and Navy Life 
of late, or certainly he overlooked pp. 519-20 
in our issue of Muy last. Come, come, Cap- 
tain, we can produce better results by criticis- 
ing the inaction of Congress rather than each 
other. And, anyhow, who, outside the service, 
reads any service publication other than Army 
and Navy Life? (Editor.) 


THE CANTEEN 


June 5, 1908. 
Dear Editor— 

The wonderful work being done by Army 
AND Navy LiFe is so splendid that we, the en- 
listed men of both the Army and Navy, should 
come to your support as one body. Every 
soldier and sailor of our grand and beautiful 
country should be your truest friends. You 
have done much for us, yet how many of us 
have thanked you as we should. It is time 
we enlisted men began to make a fight for you. 
As I understand you, it is up to you to place 
before the people of the United States the 
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wants and needs of both the Army and the 
Navy; but it is up to these two branches of 
the service to tell you what we want and need, 
so that you can tell the country at large 
through your most valuable paper. The only 
way we can do this is by dropping you a letter 
now and then, stating what we think the peo- 
ple ought to know; and if in your judgment 
you find the letter is worth publishing, you 
will print it and let the people see just what 
the soldier and the sailor has to say for him- 
self in his own way. 

Now, the canteen question ts one of the 
many things close to our hearts. We are de- 
nied the privilege of sitting in our post club 
roc.n and enjoying a glass or two of beer in 
ccmradeship. Dear ladies of the W. C. T. U., 
we all love you and know that you think and 
act as you do, because you believe you are 
doing right. You are all good and splendid 
women, and we respect you; but we would re- 
mind you that charity begins at home,—if not 
in yours, in some other home, where weakness 
of will makes man a victim not only to drink 
but to intemperate indulgence in any and ev- 
ery direction. 

Why deny us our glass of beer in the post 
club room, where it can be drunk under the 
watchful eyes of officers who can and do con- 
trol their men? The same is true of the 
Navy. It seems a pity that our officers are so 
incapable that they must have the help of a 
woman’s organization to aid them to control 
the men in the ranks. As a matter of fact 
they don’t need this help, for no better men 
live than the officers of the United States Army 
and Navy, and the control of the men may 
well be left in their hands. 

H. A. 


(The Editor will be glad to receive from 
any officer or man in any branch of the ser- 
vice communications on the subject of the 
canteen, particularly if they contain facts and 
figures; and photographs which may have a 
bearing on the subject, if clear, will be re- 
produced in our pages. There ts a principle 
involved in this question of the canteen, which 
has nothing whatever to do with saloon poli- 
tics, and which underlies the towering struc- 
ture of America’s greatness—the right of 
every law-abiding, liberty-loving, order-observ- 
ing citizen to the unfettered and unprohibited 
freedom of a free man.) 


A VERY USEFUL SUGGESTION 


Dear Sir— 


I noticed in the papers lately that a great 
number of men are being discharged from both 
services; would it not be a great advantage to 
retain these men in some way? Men dis- 
charged from the Navy could join the Naval 
Militia or Naval Reserves,—form a Reserve 
from the discharged blue jackets, the same as is 
done in England. Men joining the Naval Mili- 
tia to train with the Militia, and those joining 
the Reserve, to train in winter or slack months 
of the year, and to enlist for ten years, age 
permitting, and to draw $60 a year Reserve 
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pay. These men could have the same rating, 
as far as possible, as they held as Regulars; 
discharged soldiers to serve in either the Militia 
or Army Reserve, the same as the bluejackets. 
The soldiers or sailors not to be required to 
join either forces for at least three months 
after their discharge from the Regulars; if 
they join within three months, to draw ‘pay 
from date of discharge, reserve pay to be paid 
every three months. 


Walter S. Day, 
Co. “7,” rath Iaf. 


RIFLE-SHOOTING 


Greenbrae, Marin Co., Cal. 
Dear Sir— 


On looking over some old numbers of Army 
AND Navy Lire, I happened on the June, 1907, 
number in which an article by Sergt. W. B. 
Short interested me. It is very good, only 
quite a bit more can be added. I have studied 
rifle shooting for a number of years, and re- 
gret that we Americans have to take a back 
seat for the German rifle clubs, so much so 
that I doubt if there is a rifle club of any 
prominence in the country that is not run by 
them. For this we must commend them, as it 
is their adopted sport. If our Government 
were only shown the necessity of teaching the 
younger element the advantages of this noble 
and manly sport, which requires a clear eye and 
steady nerve, we would not have to undergo 
the experience of sending to the front an army 
of undrilled men who know nothing about the 
handling and shooting of a rifle. How can 
such men be expected to sight and shoot one? 
The officers themselves know very little about 
shooting. This I know to be a fact, knowing 
most of them in our National Guard. It is 
not necessary to shoot a great deal of am- 
munition to become a good shot, but a com- 
petent teacher can by properly instructing pu- 
pils in aiming and the trigger pull, in a dozen 
lessons make better average rifle shots than 
we have in the National Guard to-day. 

In California—and I suppose it is about the 
same in other states—more attention is paid 
to politics than rifle shooting. There is prac- 
tically no shooting going on here, where the 
weather never interferes the whole year 
around. Practically no effort is made to se- 
cure ranges to encourage the militia, only 
more rigid rules in drilling are enforced, 
causing the companies to disband. Nothing is 
done to encourage the men for the time they 
must take from their work. Such an _ in- 
stance is Co. C, located at Petaluma, Cal., 
from which four men qualified for the State 
team last year, but the company could not get 
its men away to drill at camp and could not 
come up to a full company. This company, 
having the best shots in the State, and as an 
average company, the best shooting company, 
had to disband. It is a shame! 

The Naval Militia, on the other hand, is 
forging ahead, the officers urging the men 
on. They have their ships and boats to enjoy 
themselves with. But even they lack the 


practice of rifle shooting, alt'ough they show 
a great deal more activity. 

The National Guard of California is at 
present a farce; and, if not improved so as to 
encourage men to join, giving them something 
for the time they have to give, should be 
abolished and the money spent in teaching the 
schoolboy how to shoot, and those citizens 
who wish to learn. 

Shooting the rifle must be taught the same 
as drilling, and cannot be learned by mere 
practice. The rifle must be properly brought 
to the shoulder, in the first place; the body 
must be in a perfectly natural position; and 
the trigger must be slowly pulled. A trigger 
quickly pulled will force the shooter to flinch. 
Try it and be convinced. There is a great 
deal more tobe learned in shooting a rifle 
than the manual of arms. 

What we want is a nation of sharpshooters, 
not men who can go merely through the man- 
ual of arms perfectly. If we ever again have 
to go to war with an enemy it would be to 
our advantage to have sharpshooters who can 
pick men off at 1,500 yards and make them 
run for shelter, instead of marching our army 
out to be killed by petty drilling. 


REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE 


Heretofore the work of destroying any men- 
aces to navigation has generally been per- 
formed by the Navy Department, but lately 
the idea developed and gained ground that as 
the Revenue Cutters patrolled our different 
coasts the duty should be theirs, inasmuch as 
the work might therefore be done much more 
quickly. With this idea in view, the Treas- 
ury Department got through an appropria- 
tion for this purpose, and the Seneca and 
also the Acushnet on a smaller scale are the 
results. 

The Seneca is a steel vessel of the latest type 
in naval construction. She is 204 ft. over all 
in length, and 186 ft. between perpendiculars. 
She has a breadth of beam of 34 ft. and a depth 
of 25 ft. 9 in. Her displacement to a mean load 
draft of 15 ft. 6 in., with 300 tons of coal and 
26,500 gals. of water, is 1,480 tons. The 
Seneca is equipped with an engine of the ver- 
tical-cylinder direct-acting, triple-expansion 
type, having 1 H. P. cylinder, 19-inch diam- 
eter; 1 I. P. cylinder, 31-inch diameter, and 
1 L. P. cylinder, 52-inch diameter. The stroke 
of all pistons is 40 inches. The I. H. P. is 
about 1,500. There are 2 single ended boil- 
ers of the Scotch type constructed for a work- 
ing pressure of 180 lbs. per square inch. They 
are placed in separate water-tight compart- 
ments. The total grate surface is about 126 
square inches, and the total heating surface 
is about 3,860 square inches. 

Capt. O. C. Hamlet, U.S. R.C.S., has been 
detached from duty at Newport News, Va., 
as Superintendent of Hull Construction on 
the Derelict-destroyer Seneca and wrecking 
tug Acushnet, and ordered to New York City 
as Supervisor in charge of anchorages. Capt. 
W. E. Reynolds, U. S. R. C. S., has been de- 
tached from the training ship Jtasca and or- 
dered to Newport News, Va., to succeed Capt. 
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Hamlet as Superintendent of the Revenue 
Cutters Seneca and Acushnet. 


The National Society of Patriotic Women 
of America, with principal office in New York 
city, formed for active patriotic work, includ- 
ing teaching immigrants and their children 
the true meaning of the American flag, has 
been incorporated with the Secretary of State 
of New York. The directors are Mrs. William 
fod Helmuth, Mrs. William R. Stewart, Mrs. 
N. Taylor Phillips, Mrs. John Frances Yaw- 
ger, Miss Mary Van Buren Vanderpoel, Mrs. 
Oliver Livingston Jones, Mrs. William Cum- 
mings Story, Mrs. Benjamin S. Church, Miss 
Florence Guernsey, Mrs. C. A. J. Queckber- 
ner, Miss Mary Garret Hay, Mrs. John C. 
Coleman, Mrs. Robert Hamilton Rucker, Mrs. 
C. C. Ruthrauff and Mrs. Gabriel Stewart Mul- 
liner of New York; Mrs. J. Heron Crossman 
of New Rochelle, and Mrs. Joseph S. Wood 
of Mount Vernon. 


The accompanying photograph was taken by 
Aeronaut Gibbs, the only white man who lives 
in Tulai, Sulu Islands. The verses are by 
George F. Cable, of L Troop, 6th U. S. Cav- 
alry, station at Jolo Jolo. Arolas’ monument, 
erected to his memory in 1897, marks an era 
made by a great man, of unexampled Spanish 
supremacy in the Sulu Islands. It is said that 
no other envoy of the Spanish King ever held 
the Sulus in check so well as General Arolas. 
Some time in his life, however, he held views 
conflicting with those of his King, and found 
himself in France, an exile. Later he came to 
Jolotown, which was then but lately fortified 
by walls, and made the place his headquarters, 
from which he led expeditions into the in- 
terior and ransacked every Sulu town and vil- 
lage on the island. His stay was for a period 
of ten years (1885 to 1895). In the Spanish- 
American War he was commandant at Cien- 
fuego, and surrendered. He recently died in 
Spain while viewing a play at a theater. The 
monument stands on a palm-shaded road con- 
necting Tulai, a Sulu town just outside of 
Jolo’s walls, with Asturias, a fortress and wire- 
less-telegraph station three-quarters of a mile 
from Jolo, which latter is said to be the small- 
est walled city in the world. 
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MONUMENT TO GEN. AROLAS, TULAI, 
SULU ISLANDS 


AROLAS 
By George F. Cable 


Beneath the Sulus’ Palms, 
Beside the Sulu Sea, 
Where tropic Sun and Moon 


Shone on thy Fame, 


Let Alien tread be light ; 

None knows when comes the call— 
When Power lies in dust 

And Pride and Name.— 


"Tis sad to know who lives— 
Lives but a few short years, 

When Memory to him gives 
A Monument of Tears. 











A TRIP TO BAGUIO 


BY 
CAPTAIN EASTON R. GIBSON, U. S. A. 


Baguio is the health resort of the Philippine Islands, where those not ac- 


customed to the tropics take refuge during the hot term. A mile from Baguio 
there has been established a reservation for officers and soldiers run-down in 


health by tropical service. 


Y consulting the “itinirario” or 
B time table of the “Manila and 


Dagupan Railroad,” one sees that 
the “Dagupan limited” leaves Manila at 
twelve noon and (Deo Volente) reaches 
Dagupan, one hundred and twenty miles 
distant, at seven P. M. The route is 
through the great valley of the Pam- 
panga, a country as flat as Indiana. 
The roadbed of the railroad is in good 
condition, so one marvels why the ex- 
press train makes less than twenty 
miles an hour. There are several ex- 
planations advanced: one is that the 
Filipinos do not feel that they have had 
their money’s worth unless they can 
spend half a day on the train going an 
hour’s journey. 


When we went up to Dagupan last 
April, the madame and I drove up to 
the Manila station. We had to breathe 
through our mouths until we could pass 
through the “sala de espera” or station 
room and get on the outside of the 
dried fish smell that hung like a mist 
over the crowd of Filipinos within. I 
bought the tickets and asked for a 
time table. The agent shuffled around 
awhile and then explained that they 
didn’t keep such things as time tables— 
I might get one, he said, at the general 
offices up stairs, but he wasn’t sure. 
Then I went to check the trunks, but 
found that they don’t check them on 
this railroad: they are weighed and 
billed with ceremony, and, if you watch 
carefully and force the issue, deposited 
on the baggage car. 

The railroad is a narrow gauge, the 
rolling stock somewhat antiquated, 
somewhat modern and wholly curious. 
Some of the cars are like the little 
chopped-off European coaches, and 
others modeled like American cars, with 
apologies to the memory of Mr. Pull- 


man. The train was made up of both 
kinds and an occasional freight car 
thrown in for variety, drawn by a 
wheezy little locomotive, with a tremen- 
dous smokestack. We climbed in where 
it said “first class” and found ourselves 
in a long car divided in the center by 
a partition, the other side of which was 
for second-class passengers, the only 
appreciable difference between the two 
ends being in the social status of the 
passengers: all the other cars in the 
train were third class, without seats 
except a shelf knee-high running around 
the walls of the car and two benches in 
the center. These cars were filled with 
Chinamen, Filipinos, poultry, bananas, 
bundles, pots of rice and dried fish. 
When the noon hour approached one 
could feel there was something in the 
air; and sure enough at twelve o’clock a 
railway official, with the dress and man- 
ners of a high ranking Spanish naval 
officer, came out with a big brass dinner 
bell which he rang vigorously once or 
twice; the conductor blew a shrill blast 
on his whistle, the engineer tooted a 
somber response, and our train moved 
majestically out of the station to the 
delight of the “pickaninnies” and the 
solid satisfaction of the grown Filipinos. 


The first stop is Caloocan, four miles 
out, now quite a village, showing no 
signs of the war except a large hole in 
the old stone church plowed out by a 
shell from one of Dewey’s cruisers. I 
was stationed in Caloocan a while in 
the early days of the insurrection, short- 
ly after the town had been burned. 
Homeless dogs in great numbers were 
running about in packs like wolves, 
seeking what they might devour. They 
were a terrible nuisance as well as 
something of a danger, so one night I 
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poisoned fifty-three—I haven’t any other 
pleasant recollections of Caloocan. 


Our train hadn’t gone much further 
when a tropical shower came up and 
down, and the roof of our so called first- 
class car began to leak like a sieve. 
Across the aisle were a provincial gov- 
ernor and his son, well-to-do Filipinos. 
They smiled pleasantly at the leaking 
roof, and seemed to consider the shower 
bath one of the luxuries of modern 
travel. 

On runs the train across the rice 
fields, diked and terraced and spreading 
away to the blue haze of the mountains ; 
the fields, emerald green when the rice 
is growing, are in this the dry season 
stretching away in brown monotony, 
broken here and there by clumps of 
feathery bamboo and the dark restful 
green of spreading mango-trees. In one 
paddy-field stands a monument over 
the spot where General Egbert was 
killed in 1899. Every few miles we 
stop at little stations with curious 
names, “Mariloa,” “Meycuayen,” “Bi- 
gaa,” and reach Malolos, the capital of 
the province of Bulacan and the some- 
time capital of Aguinaldo. Then on to 
San Fernando and Angeles. In crossing 
the creek just out of Angeles I was in- 
terested in looking at the remains of 
some gun pits used as outpost defensive 
works when, in 1899, General Mc- 
Arthur’s command had reached Angeles, 
fighting its way up the railroad. Along 
this stream were our outpost trenches, 
and here during a night attack Gen- 
eral “Joe” Wheeler rode out from 
town, got down into the trench, took a 
rifle from a soldier and thoroughly en- 
joyed himself until the attack was over. 

Angeles, Mabalacat, Bamban, and so 
on to Tarlac, another of Aguinaldo’s 
capitals, which reminds me of a song 
that was very popular in its day: 


“The rebels up in old Tarlac, 
Four men to every gun, 
Some say the war is over, 
But I say it’s just begun. 
Our men go out to have a fight, 
The rebels run away, 
I cable home the war is o’er, 
But to myself I say: 


Chorus 
Oh! am I the boss? 
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Or am I the tool, 

Am I the Governor-General 
Or a hobo, a hobo: 

Oh I'd like to know 

Who’s the boss of this show, 
Is it I or Emelio Aguinaldo?”’ 


From Tarlac we passed on up the vai- 
ley to Dagupan, the terminus of the 
railroad. 


Have you been in Washington, D. C., 
on a hot August day? Dagupan is hot- 
ter than the asphalt pavements of Wash- 
ington. Quite a number of tourists 
pass through Dagupan on their way to 
Baguio—a result is the “Travelers’ Ho- 
tel.” Perhaps a description of the im- 
possible should not be attempted, so we 
will get into the government spring 
wagon and with four good mules drive 
away from the ‘“Travelers’ Hotel.” As 
for our trunks, they are loaded on a 
“caraboa express cart” and_ reach 
3aguio, fifty-two miles distant, after 
just one week of constant travel. 

From Dagupan to Pozo Rubio is 
thirty miles as the crow never could or 
would fly, and nearly all this distance 
is one long row of nipa shacks built 
into walls of dark cocoanut groves. At 
places a market square and an old di- 
lapidated Spanish church indicates that 
this double line of shacks has swelled 
into a town. Our journey was one long 
ovation, every house was filled with 
Filipino children who shouted “hello! 
hello! hello!’ We gave our attention 
to the pickaninnies, while the driver 
gave his to the grazing goats and pom- 
pous pigs that were out for the morn- 
ing’s business and did not feel disposed 
to make way for the wagon. 

At Pozo Rubio we took a fresh relay 
of mules, and as beer was fifty cents a 
glass, drove on promptly. After a few 
miles we began to ascend the mountains. 
The change in the air was delightful; 
and when we turned a hill corner and 
beheld a mountain brook pouring its 
foaming water out of the hills, the joy 
of the Rocky Mountains welled up 
within us. At Twin Peaks an enter- 
prising American has built a bamboo 
bungalow; and at this place we ate din- 
ner and rested while the mules were 
again changed, and then pushed on into 
the mountains over the splendid gov- 
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ernment road which has been built at 
great expense along the cafion of the 
Bued River. Suspension bridges with 
the flimsiest of side rails, or none at all, 
cross and recross the cafion. The floors 
of these narrow structures rise before 
and behind the weight of the vehicle 
and this is not at all comforting to the 
mules. Ever so often the animals be- 
come frightened, and crowd one another 
until the weakest mule is shoved off the 
bridge and exploded on the rocks far 
beneath. “De mortuis nil nisi bonum” ; 
the mule is soon manufactured into 
steak, chops and plain hash by those 
fortunate Igorrotes who are nearest the 
scene of the accident. We were now 
in the Igorrote country, and were pass- 
ing small parties of them going to the 
lowlands with golddust or other wares, 
or returning therefrom with leashes of 
thin dogs, seeming to realize—poor 
brutes—that they were soon to become 
supper. Pork and goat’s flesh are easily 
obtainable, so there must be some rare 
flavor in dog’s meat that is pleasing to 
the Igorrote palate. 


As we mounted higher and higher the 
tropical vegetation began to disappear, 
and before long our expectant eyes 
rested on the pine forests of Benguet. 
In the cold winters of Minnesota among 
the pines, I used to think how beautiful 
must be the tropics: a land of luxuriant 
foliage and lovely flowers, song birds 
and delicious fruits, azure waters and 
aromatic breezes. But the white man 
soon tires of the tropics: the dense 
foliage seems gloomy, the flowers gen- 
erally scentless, the birds silent and the 
fruit insipid, the waters infected and 
the air decayed. How delighted we 
were to see again the cold waters of the 
mountain stream tearing its way over 
the bowlders, and to breathe again the 
fresh cool air of the pine forests. Final- 
ly we arrive at the summer capital of 
the government, the “Simla” of the 
Philippines, Baguio. It is a cottage 
capital, even the residence of the Gov- 
ernor-General being little more than an 
“A No. 1” shanty. Although most of 
the conveniences of civilization are lack- 
ing, the splendid mountain scenery and 
salubrious climate make Baguio a de- 


lightful escape from the hot season of 
Manila. 

A mile from Baguio is the reservation 
of “Camp John Hay,” where the mili- 
tary government has established a camp 
of recuperation for officers and soldiers 
run-down in health by tropical service, 
but not sufficiently disabled to be sent 
back to the United States. The military 
commander of the Philippines occupies 
a cottage here during the hot season. 
There are in all probability about ten 
cottages, built of Benguet pine, and the 
same number of tents, for officers, be- 
side a barrack building and a hospital. 

The location of the camp is fascinat- 
ing. The beautiful mountains of Ben- 
guet guard the horizon through which 
the pristine valleys by devious ways at 
last escape. This is the land of the 
Igorrotes. They are a primitive Malay 
race. Their skins are as rich a choco- 
late and plastered with as many itches 
as those of other Filipinos; but in their 
physical conformation, physiognomy, 
habits, customs and beliefs they differ 
greatly from the lowlanders. They come 
into Baguio to do their shopping, and to 
carry home tales of what the white peo- 
ple are doing; and occasionally they visit 
“Camp Hay” to peddle fruits and curi- 
osities. One day four Igorrote women 
came to camp with baskets of bananas 
perched on their heads, from which 
manes of coarse black hair cascaded 
over their faces and shoulders. They 
were short, stocky little creatures, dress- 
ed in something like Scotch plaids. Like 
the Scotch they wore no stockings; un- 
like the Scotch they wore no shoes. 
One of them being young and good 
looking I proceeded to give her some ci- 
gars, half a dozen sticks of candy and 
what was left of a jar of strawberry 
preserves. As to the tobacco, that was 
appreciated. She immediately made 
signs for a light and went to smoking; 
but candy was something new, and she 
regarded it with vague suspicion. How- 
ever she was finally induced to try a 
piece and to pick out a strawberry. 
She then swallowed the contents of the 
jar with grave ceremony, while the other 
women looked on with stupid curiosity. 

At Baguio the Igorrote ladies wrap 
themselves in a sort of endless sash, 
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but out in the country they wear “even- 
ing dress’’ down to the waist. With the 
men the “G” string is considered quite 
sufficient anywhere, though to be sure 
the policemen of Baguio supplement 
this costume with a khaki blouse and 
straw hat; while the choir boys in the 
little church of the Episcopal Bishop 
wear not only blouses but “G” strings 
of a brilliant crimson. This, however, 
is only the pomp of Church and State. 


Camp life getting dull, one day, a 
cavalry lieutenant and I decided to go 
deer hunting. He didn’t have his horse 
so we took three well-grown Igorrote 
boys to carry our camping outfit and 
rations. Each boy had about forty 
pounds which he put in his “chuckee” 
or bamboo knapsack. Forty pounds, all 
day, in the tropics, over the mountains! 
How Lysippus would have admired 
these living bronzes with their straight 
muscular limbs and splendid chests. 

We started early in the morning. 
About noon we halted at an Igorrote 
hotel for the boys to cook their rice, 
which they did in earthen pots carried 
along for the purpose. The “hotel” 
consisted of a good place to cook rice 
under a spreading tree alongside a 
mountain rill. Better than many a 
hotel in civilization; for here one could 
sit on the veranda of nature and all un- 
disturbed by screaming children, brass 
bands and the miscellaneous vaudeville 
of society, gaze down a wild tropical 
cafion on the blue and placid waters of 
the China Sea,—often blue and placid, 
yet sometimes rent villainously by 
shrieking typhoons. 

Our route took us ever down, and be- 
fore long the pines began to disappear 
and the vegetation of the tropics to be- 
come more and more profuse. At one 
place our hunting nerves were set a- 
tingling by a crashing in the brush along- 
side the trail. The boys told us it was 
a wild hog, but we couldn’t locate the 
brute sufficiently to send a charge of 
buckshot after it. At 5 P. M., after 
marching eighteen miles, we came to 
the village of Sablan. The burden 
bearers, except “Liwan,” were discharg- 
ed with the regulation price of fifty 
cents and a can of salmon. We pitched 
our shelter-tent on the banks of a rush- 
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ing stream some hundreds of yards 
from the tiny town, and I proceeded to 
get a camp supper of coffee, bacon, 
hardtack and fried sweet potatoes. We 
were shortly visited by two American 
“squaw men” who live at Sablan, and 
cultivate with fair success many Amer- 
ican vegetables, yes—and strawberries, 
too! 

Their bit of a farm has to be very 
carefully stockaded to keep out the 
deer and wild hogs, which, though not 
to the “manner born,” take very kindly 
to corn on the cob, summer squash and 
strawberries; in fact, this farm is a 
game magnet. At midnight I arose 
with the moon and crept up to the edge 
of the vegetable patch where I expected 
to find battalions of deer and wild hogs 
looking for holes in the stockade. I 
waited impatiently over an hour but no 
tusked wild-boar or antlered stag made 
his appearance, though I could hear a 
deer “barking” on the hillside, not a 
hundred yards from where I stood. 
Solacing myself with a drink of cold 
spring water I returned to camp. The 
shelter tent looked very picturesque in 
the moonlit night—still but for the 
tumbling brook and the _leaf-stirring 
breeze from the mountain solitudes. 

By the tent glowed the embers of a 
fire, and by the fire slumbered “Liwan,” 
the Igorrote. With a log for a pillow, 
the earth for a mattress and a piece of 
cotton cloth for a covering, he lay 
sleeping the sleep of the burden-bearer, 
secured from toil by darkness, and pro- 
tected from the powers of darkness by 
four crosses made of sticks placed at the 
corners of the camp. I remember, years 
ago, Booth and Modjeska playing in 
“Richelieu,” and can see the old Cardinal 
as around his person he draws the 
“sacred circle of Rome” and dares his 
assailants step within it. I had not 
thought to see a savage of the Philip- 
pines establish this same defense. 

We were out early the next morning. 
A party of Igorrotes had been engaged 
to start deer, and before long we heard 
the distant shouts of the men and the 
barking of the dogs, and knew that a 
deer had been located. An Igorrote 
hunter took me to a “runway” in a 
grove of guava trees, and I waited pa- 
tiently for the deer to come along. Not 








patiently either, for by the cries of the 
dogs it was apparent that Mr. Deer— 
or maybe Mrs. Deer—was bounding 
along in our direction. What a disap- 
pointment! At the last moment he 
turned off on a branch runway, and we 
“doggoned” our luck as the cries of the 
dogs grew fainter and fainter. 

We spent two days at Sablan looking 
for the deer and hogs that had signed 
their names on every place where the 
ground was wet enough to take foot- 
prints; but as is often the case in the 
very best of game country, we didn't 
get a shot. 

There are several varieties of deer in 
the Philippines; one kind like our com- 
mon deer and another kind like the 
Virginia spotted-deer. The Igorrotes 
hunt them mostly on runways. The 
hunter hides along the trail; and when 
the deer, driven by the dogs, passes 
by, he spears it. By stretching a string 
or line of peeled bamboo across the 
runway, the deer will be turned aside 
and will follow the line for an opening. 
3y this means the hunters divert the 
animal into the course they wish him to 
take. Another method used in Luzon 
is to surround a deer feeding in a patch 
of timber or “cogon” grass, then to en- 
circle the place with a tremendous net 
and narrow the circle until the animal 
can be speared. In Mindanao they 
have the method, not unfamiliar to us, 
called “shining ’em.” The hunter goes 
out at night with a miner’s lamp and 
reflector on his hat, and with this search- 
light creeps cautiously along the trail, 
sweeping the brush on either side. The 
light will catch a deer’s eye at a hun- 
dred yards and show it up like the 
bulls-eye on a target. The deer is over- 
powered with curiosity; and if the hunt- 
er makes no noise, he can approach the 
animal to within twenty paces, entirely 
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unseen. Experts can tell a deer’s eye 
from the eyes of all other beasts; but 
[ heard of one man being soon con- 
vinced that he wasn’t an expert, when 
he found the body of his horse on the 
spot where he had fired at a deer’s eye. 
The cavalry lieutenant—without his 
horse—smiled on the wife of the presi- 
dente for a couple of chickens with 
which to put strength in his cavalry 
legs, and at daybreak, the morning after 
this feast, we toiled back, over the 
weary trail, to Baguio. 


Several evenings after we had re- 
turned I enjoyed the colors of a pe- 
culiarly brilliant sunset. An hour or 
two afterwards, the wind began to moan 
in the pine trees, and I gradually went to 
sleep under the influence of this sound, 
to me one of the pleasantest in nature. 
I was sleeping hard, but the wind was 
blowing ever harder; and about three 
in the morning I awoke to find myself 
in a typhoon, the tent still standing but 
each fresh gust threatening to carry it 
a thousand feet down the hillside. The 
rain came with a sweep like the play of 
a thousand rapid-fire geysers; the for- 
ests snapped and roared, and the devils 
of the typhoon chased each other across 
the wild black mountains of Benguet 
into the depths of the China Sea. The 
storm lasted for three days; our tent 
made frantic efforts to become a flying 
machine, and we found refuge in a cot- 
tage until the hurricane was over. This 
storm was the first of the year, and it 
convinced us that “Camp John Hay” 
was not the best place to spend the ty 
phoon season. 

If we were sorry to leave Baguio. 
the four-mule “mudway,” the “Travel 
ers’ Hotel” and the Manila and Dagu 
pan “express” train made us glad to be 
back in Manila. 
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FOURTH OF JULY, 1866 


BY 


ALBERT HOVEY-KING 


IiE cloud of war hung heavy over 

the country. Lincoln’s call for 

more recruits lay like an appeal 
to God, on cities and fields. Camp 
Link, in Posey County, Indiana, was a 
busy recruiting station. There, men 
and boys flocked, anxious to take up 
arms for the salvation of the Union. 
Murmurings, and almost rebellion, lay 
in the homes from whence went the 
new recruits. Fields were left untended 
because of the fascination of the Army. 
Women wept and turned their faces to 
the walls of their homes, then dried 
their eyes and took up the burden of 
both men and women. After many 
patriotic speeches the recruiting officers 
had raised regiment after regiment. At 
the departure of each regiment the 
gloom hung heavier and heavier over the 
people along the banks of the Ohio 
River. 

So, to hearten up the people, and to 
encourage the recruits, the wise men of 
the county decided upon a barbecue on 
the Fourth of July. Speeches from the 
recruiting officers, lawyers and orators 
of the day were on the program. The 
last regiment raised had come from the 
best families of the county. A silk flag 
had been made by the ladies, and would 
be presented to that regiment on the 
opening of the day’s exercises. 

To secure a girl of both courage and 
elocution to deliver the speech, which 
she must have education enough to pre- 
pare, was no small task in those days. 
This task was undertaken by a commit- 
tee of three responsible citizens of 
Mount Vernon. After much thought 
they mounted horses and rode into the 
country where lived Dorcas Grey. She 
had just come out of Kentucky and 
from St. Vincent’s Female Academy in 
Morgan County. Dorcas Grey’s mother, 
a woman from the South, had deemed 
it expedient that her daughter should 
surrender her course of studies in the 
academy and return safely into her own 
State. Mrs. Grey’s son had responded 


to the first call and was at the front. 
And so, also, had her daughter’s sweet- 
heart. -Mrs. Grey’s heart was for the 
Union, though she had come from the 
South. Dorcas accepted the proud dis- 
tinction given her as her duty toward 
the preservation of the Union. She pre- 
pared her presentation speech with 
much care. 

Another committee was formed for 
the ways and means of the barbecue. 
Men rode out into the country sur- 
rounding Mount Vernon and solicited 
donations for provisions. Some they 
met who would not contribute. But of 
them this story does not tell. The ma- 
jority of the men who still remained at 
home gave fatted calves, and oxen, and 
lambs, and pigs; the women ran gladly 
forth and gave fowls and good things 
from their great stores of plenty, and 
made also plentifully of bread and 
cakes. 

While Dorcas Grey prepared her pa- 
triotic speech other young girls prepared 
finery and fixings for the last sight of 
home and loved ones, who were to 
break camp and leave for the front, on 
the day after the great and glorious 
celebration. 


The Fourth dawned clear and bright 
and farmers with their big two-horse 
wagons filled with baskets and tubs of 
provisions for both man and beast, and 
with their families, were on the road to 
Camp Link, which was situated to the 
northeast of Mount Vernon and not far 
from the Ohio River which gleamed 
silent and tranquil in the hot July sun- 
shine. The steady stream of wagons 
rumbled over the stone crossings in the 
dusty streets, the town was full of peo- 
ple, earnest, honest, hard working peo- 
ple, who felt the direful shadow of war 
amid all the gaiety which surrounded 
them. 

The men appointed to prepare the 
meats for barbecue had been at work 
all night digging deep trenches in the 








earth and filling them with green and 
dry wood ready for firing when the 
butchers, who had killed their cattle by 
the flare of torches and lanterns, should 
bring in the carcasses. Tough green 
sticks were cut to reach from side to 
side, and across the tops of the trenches, 
on which the meat, seasoned with salt 
and pepper, would be hung over the 
great beds of hot coal in the bottom. 
The appetizing odor rising from the 
cooking meats spread for a long dis- 
tance, filling the nostrils and making 
hungry men who had broken their fast 
before daylight. The newly recruited 
soldiers lounging in their tents sniffed 
the savor in the air and thought of the 
days which might come when they 
would hunger for a taste of the meats 
which would that day be wasted in the 
barbecue. 

Great crowds of men, women and 
children stood about the grounds wait- 
ing for the soldiers to come out on 
parade. The heavy roll of the drums 
and the shrill piping of the fifes echoed 
in the distance; the dull heavy roar of 
the moving mass of cavalry and artil- 
lery, and the tramp, tramp of the in- 
fantry, drew near. Eager people wait- 
ed with bated breath. 

The standard bearer came in view 
with “Old Glory” fluttering in the gentle 
summer breeze, then came the advance 
guard with Gen. Alvin P. Hovey lead- 
ing the van. Cavalry, infantry, artillery, 
all moved with the rhythm and steady 
movement of a veteran army. Men 
sent up cheer after cheer and _ tossed 
their hats, women waved their hand- 
kerchiefs and some wept as they thought 
of their loved ones on some far-away 
battle-field. The crowd increased stead- 
ily until more than five thousand, sol- 
diers and citizens, were assembled under 
the great old oaks at Camp Link. Proud 
was the girl by whose side walked 
sweetheart, or brother, or father in his 
beautiful blue uniform glittering with 
brass buttons. 

War was the absorbing topic of the 
day. Late newspapers were circulated 
among the people. Recruiting officers 
were busy enrolling men, for men were 
wanted, and wanted badly, to fill the 
fast thinning ranks in the armies. Fer- 
vent and eloquent speeches were made 
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by men whose hearts were in the cause, 
and their words filled the patriotic souls 
of listening youth with fire to fight. 
Even the odor of roasting meats drip- 
ping savorily on the coals in the trenches 
could not quell the enthusiasm. While 
the business of war was being carried 
on in many parts of the grounds, long 
tables, made by laying boards on trestles 
which were driven into the earth, were 
spread with the choicest table linen 
which the women of the town and coun- 
try possessed, and were filled with 
bread, cakes, pies, pickles, preserves, 
and great platters of juicy barbecued 
meats, with wines, lemonade and cold 
teas placed at regular intervals in bot- 
tles and big pitchers. Women vied one 
with each other in displaying rare old 
china and cherished silver. Girls flitted 
back and forth from baskets to tables. 
Men bent, red faced, over the steaming 
trenches and with long pointed sticks 
turned and pushed about the pieces of 
meat hanging over the coals, cutting 
here and there crisp brown slices for 
the tables. 

At high noon the committee called 
the crowd to order and marched them, 
single file, along each side of the tables. 
The feasters ate hurriedly and departed 
that others might take their places. 


The platform was the scene that drew 
the patriotic to hear the speech of Dor- 
cas Grey and to see her present the silk 
flag. She sat on the platform with the 
army officers and men of the committee. 
Her speech had been prepared and com- 
mitted to memory, but to ward against 
the emergency of forgetfulness she held 
her manuscript in her hand. As she 
sat, gazing out on the sea of faces, her 
thoughts were with her brother and 
sweetheart whom she might never see 
again, and she had almost forgotten the 
present when she heard the solemn roll 
of drums, the shrill notes of fifes and 
the blare of brass bands playing the 
popular air of: 


“We are coming, Father Abraham, 
Six hundred thousand strong.” 


The music filled the souls of the peo- 
ple who burst forth in one long reverb- 
erating shout. The soldiers halted in 
front of the platform. Dorcas Grey 
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rose and stood mute before the waiting 
people, who became silent, and the hush 


sent a mighty terror to her heart. 

Her soft white dress fell about her 
slender form, the ends of her pale blue 
sash hung to the bottom of her dress. 


Her right hand grasped the staff of the 
flag whose silken folds floated and 


wrapped about her shoulders, making 4 
starry background for her golden hair 
which fell in curls to her waist. Her 
lips were slightly parted and she seemed 


waiting for some preconcerted signal. 
In truth, she had forgotten the address 


she had so carefully committed to mem- 
ory. Her eyes met the eyes of the mul- 
titude fastened upon her; she saw the 
waving fans, the bared heads of the 
men waiting expectantly, and a strange 
sadness settled upon her. She thought 
she was about to bid these men to go 
forth to face death on battle-fields; to 
suffer perhaps years of imprisonment 
that would eat out their hearts in an- 
guish or to languish for months in some 
hospital. One of the committee, divin- 


ing the truth, rose, and called in com- 
manding tones: 


“Miss Grey is waiting until all is still 
before she speaks.” 
Then slowly, deliberately, she unfold- 


ed the sheets of paper which she had 
been holding in her hands, dropped her 
eyes upon them, and with the first word 


“War with Japan is as sure as day under present conditions. 


defenceless than China. 
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recalled the entire address. Lifting her 

head she gave her presentation speech 

in a clear ringing voice, and closed 

with: 

“I*lag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given, 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome 
For all thy hues were born in heaven; 

Forever floats that standard sheet 
Where breathes the foe, but falis be- 

fore us, 

With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And freedom’s banner streaming oer 


” 


us. 

An‘ with the last line she placed the 
banner in the hands of the standard 
bearer who stood beside her. Men 
bowed their heads in solemn silence and 
made no attempt to hide the moisture in 
their eyes; women wept aloud. 

Soon, however, the tide turned, fid- 
dlers tuned their fiddles, the bugle 
sounded the order to dismiss the men and 
the string-band burst forth with “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home.” The 
cotillion was opened by General Hovey, 
dancing with his daughter. The colonels, 
captains, lieutenants and privates chose 
for their partners the fairest of the 
belles; and, fora while, sorrow was for- 


gotten, and eyes looked into eyes and 
hands clasped hands, though many for 


the last time. 


America is far more 


With an inferior force in the Pacific ocean, we give Japan a 


standing invitation to seize the Philippines, Hawaii, raid the Pacific coast and ultimately to 


invade the whole Pacific slope. 
We are extending westward 
clash. 
ocean. 


It is not a case of chance. 
and Japan wants to work eastward. 
We are not: building fast enough to maintain our present superiority on the Pacific 
Temporarily we are strong enough on the Pacific to avoid trouble with Japan. 


Our spheres are overlapping. 
The result will be a 


America has got to control the Pacific or turn her citizens into soldiers. Japan to-day 
could place 20 soldiers to our one on the Pacific slope, and your people would have to live 
under the Japs. Japan can put 1,500,000 drilled men into the field at this minute. We can 
put 69.000 men, 19,000 regulars and 50,000 militia. Japan now has 500,000 soldiers in arms.” 
Capt. RicHmMonp P. Hosson. 
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AN INDIAN CHARACTER SKETCH 


The eighth of a series of sketches by Mrs. Heistand, picturing life with the 
‘‘Old Army,” in the good old days of the prairies—a life which, tf not gone, is 
fast passing, and the memory of it fading. 


ASSIE was a unique Indian char- 
acter and my introduction to her 
was quite as unique. Camp Pop- 

lar River was one of our early and re- 
mote stations; I found there a curious 
custom, at first almost startling. Any 
time of day, and especially at meal 
times, one could see at the windows of 
our quarters the dark faces of Indian 
squaws peering through the panes. 
There the poor, hungry or curious 
would stand for hours, their faces 
pressed against the glass, their hands 
shading their eyes as they watched us at 
our different avocations. Parlor, din- 
ing-room or bed-room windows were 
turned into peep holes and the sudden 
and quite noiseless appearance of the 
faces was a shock to the nerves until 
one got used to it. 

Often when I have looked up to en- 
counter a pair of earnest hungry eyes, 
their owner would point to the table in 
a manner to signify they had nothing 
to eat. The squaws seemed to have a 
monopoly on the window-peering, for 
very seldom could a buck be found re- 





sorting to that means to discover or to 
study the daily habits of the white man. 
I soon came to pay little attention to 
the peepers, but one day I noticed 
among them an extraordinarily sad face. 
It was that of a middle-aged woman. 
Her large dark eyes never left my face, 
and I had even sensed her presence be 
fore observing her, so intent was her 
gaze. Her unkempt hair hung in strings 
around her face which seemed haggard 
and worn with sorrow. 

When I looked at her she continued 
motionlessly to stare, but unlike all the 
rest she made no pleading signs. Her 
face was plea enough for me, though, 
and I told her in sign language that she 
should have food in a few minutes. 
This acknowledgment of her presence 
worked a wonderful change in her 
countenance; eyes that had been somber 
like an unpromising dawn suddenly 
brightened and her whole face lighted 
up without a remaining sign of clouds. 
Her sweet smile literally began in her 
eyes and overspread her countenance. 
It was that first transforming smile that 
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caught and held me, and as long as I 
knew her it never lost its charm. 

When the woman had had something 
to eat, instead of starting away as the 
Indians usually did, she picked up a 
scrub bucket that was standing near 
preparatory to the day’s labor, and sig- 
nified her willingness to work. She 
helped about the house that day and 
returned the next, getting her break- 
fast and doing anything that came to 
her hands. So the habit grew and it 
became quite the usual thing for Kassie 
to appear and undertake little chores, 
receiving in exchange any cold food that 
happened to be on hand to carry away. 

It was upon asking her one day what 
she did with this food that I first heard 
of her family. She had a daughter in 
her teens, and a son a few years young- 
er still living. It transpired that her 
husband had participated in the Custer 
Battle, and that she herself had actually 
taken part in it—having helped to carry 
ammunition and to load the rifles. Her 
story of the battle from the Indian 
standpoint was pathetic. She told me 
more than once how they had been at- 
tacked and, although not wanting to 
fight, they had been obliged to defend 
themselves. In that battle her husband 
was killed, and ever since his death she 
had been struggling to provide for her- 
self and for her children. When she 
spoke of her trials it was a very matter 
of fact account she gave in the accus- 
tomed phlegmatic Indian way; but her 
low tones and her sad eyes indicated a 
depth of feeling not ordinarily apparent 
in an Indian. 

However, I never knew her to give 
way to gloomy moods. In fact, she 
was one of those Indian women who 
impress one with inherent aristocratic 
reticence, keeping to herself the story of 
the struggles and disappointments of 
life. 

The woman was not only possessed of 
a certain grave dignity but her reliability 
was a delight to all with whom she 
came in contact. Her word was ab- 
solutely inviolate, and her good humor 
was as certain as her daily appearance. 
Indeed, her beautiful character and her 
pleasant, quiet ways charmed me, and 
for her a genuine affection grew up in 
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my heart that is a ceaseless pleasure to 
recall. 

Her Indian name was long and not 
euphonius, so I bestowed upon her the 
name of “Kassie,” as from some char- 
acter in fiction or some other reason I 
associated with it dignity and self-pos- 
session. Before long she was known to 
the whites, and later among her own 
people, by no other name. 

After a time there came a change in 
our household which brought her even 
closer to its daily routine and gave me 
abundant opportunity to know and to 
appreciate her. My cook, a capable 
girl whom I had brought from St. Paul, 
left me to marry a retired soldier and 
start life for herself on a ranch; Kassie 
volunteered to take her place until it 
should be regularly filled. The Indian 
woman had been about the house so 
much that she knew more of the work 
than I had realized; she proved a very 
welcome and indeed competent assistant. 
She learned to cook many things very 
well and never wearied in her efforts 
to please my husband and me. 

Even after I had procured another 
cook, Kassie regarded herself as one of 
the household and came and went about 
the various chores. Perhaps because 
she had known me so intimately she 
felt freer to confide all her home affairs 
to me. So it was that I heard of the 
courtship of her daughter, whom I had 
named “Susie.” 

The girl was really very beautiful; 
her long, black, glossy hair, big brown 
eyes, clear complexion, and regular feat- 
ures having won for her the reputation 
of being the handsomest girl in the 
Sioux tribe, although not a member of 
the aristocratic Polecat family which 
was noted for its pretty girls. 

Susie naturally received much atten- 
tion. One young brave found especial 
favor in her eyes; many times they met, 
for he waited constantly to intercept her 
as she went about the Agency. In this 
manner the courtship progressed calm- 
ly, without the surveillance of the chap- 
erone to which the present day Ameri- 
can girl so gracefully submits. 

One morning upon emerging from 
their tipi, the family found a pony 
tethered near the door. It was the In- 
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dian lover’s customary avowal by which 
he made his desire known to the maid- 
en’s household; thus the girl herself 
was left to make explanations without 
being subjected to exceptional embar- 
rassment. 

Upon learning to whom the pony be- 
longed, the parent or guardian decided 
whether or not it was agreeable to re- 
ceive the suitor into the family circle. 
In case he did not find favor in the 
parent’s eyes, his intercessory pony was 
turned loose and left free to return to 
its master. On the contrary, if the 
suitor was “persona grata” his pony had 
found a new home in the future father- 
in-law’s herd, whither several of its fel- 
lows eventually joined it in return for 
their late master’s new wife. For the 
acceptance of the first pony was merely 
an indication of acceptance of the suit. 
The price had yet to be agreed upon and 
might include ponies, guns, robes or 
other Indian chattels. It seems to us 
a degrading sale or barter. Through 
this custom, however, baby girls became 
sources of prospective revenue to their 
parents; otherwise their advent would 
probably have been a cause of regret 
and disappointment, as it is in some of 
the southern tribes. But with the Sioux 
the female offspring, if not destined to 
succeed to their father’s manly pursuits, 
at least meant an addition to the par- 
ental possessions when they should at- 
tain maturity. Without some such 
compensation for the lack of warrior- 
attributes, I fear the infancy of my sex 
among the Sioux would have been as 
wretched as that which characterized 
it in womanhood. 

Susie’s suitor proved acceptable, and 
as “long engagements” were not the or- 
der of the day, the glad young buck 
soon afterward proclaimed the girl his 
wife in the eyes of their world by pub- 
lically escorting her from her mother’s 
lodge to his own, which was pitched 
with those of his family at “Deer Tail,” 
a half dozen miles away. 


Time passed. 

Susie seemed happy in her new life. 
3ut her absence was a constant sorrow 
to her mother who almost worshipped 
her. Only Kassie’s son, a promising lad 
whom I had named “Johnny,” was left 


in her home. Kassie had lost a daugh- 
ter through death after her husband 
was killed. When I first knew her, in- 
ceed, her hair was still cropped as evi- 
dence of mourning for that daughter ; 
one of the odd tokens of bereavement 
of the Sioux Indians being the cropping 
of their hair at the death of a relative. 
Sometimes also they mutilate the body 
by severing a joint or two of a finger. 
Kassie’s hair was growing long again, 
but still another time of mourning was 
at hand for the gentle, faithful soul into 
whose life had already been thrust so 
much sorrow. 

One day she came to me weeping 
piteously. At first she could not control 
herself sufficiently to tell me her trouble, 
but soon I understood that she had re- 
ceived news of Susie’s death. She 
begged me to go with her to her daugh- 
ter’s late home at Deer Tail and be 
present at the burial. 

From the very first of our acquaint- 
ance, and especially when she spoke of 
her bereavements, I had talked to Kassie 
of the Life-to-come and the Father 
Who cares for His children when they 
leave this world. She seemed to have 


been much impressed, and was one of 
the very few Indians at the time to ac- 
cept the Christian doctrine or even to 
appear to enter upon an appreciation of 
its meaning. The belief and trust that 
had grown in her heart now stood her 


in good stead. Not only did she turn to 
the “White Man’s God,” but she also 
wanted to have her daughter buried in 
the white man’s way. It seemed she 
was relying upon me to help her to com- 
pass her desire. 

In pity for her sore distress, I applied 
for and was granted the use of an es- 
cort wagon, and a teamster to drive us 
to the scene of mourning. There was 
at the Agency a lady whose husband 
had been sent out as a missionary by a 
Presbyterian Church in Cleveland, Ohio. 
She was greatly interested in the work 
to which her husband had been called; 
and, anxious to assist him, she had been 
applying herself to the study of the 
Sioux language, and had in the few 
months of their stay learned enough of 
it to read intelligently to the Indians 
from the Scriptures which had been 
published in their own language. I 
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AN INDIAN’S GRAVE 


asked her to accompany Kassie and me 
on our sad errand; so the three of us 
drove away. 

Poor Kassie sat inert on the floor of 
the wagon bed and sobbed quietly to 
herself until we entered the small tipi 
village where Susie had come a bride 
just -a year before. On our approach 
we had heard the sounds of Indian 
wailing. It seemed more than ever to 
unnerve the stricken mother. 

As we entered the tent where Susie’s 
body lay, her husband arose and left, 
for it was not the custom for the hus- 
band and mother to mourn together. 
In the center of the tipi lay the girlish 
form already wrapped for burial, sur- 
rounded by relatives and friends of her 
husband’s, but with none of her own 
blood to attend it. Around the body, 
squatting on the ground with bowed 
heads and rocking bodies, sat the mourn- 
ers uttering the most soul-stirring wails 
that it is possible to conceive. I have 
heard the wail of Indian mourning too 
many times to count, and I could never 
become accustomed to it, for the sound 
was as agonizingly pitiful, weird and 
heart-rending to me the last time I 
heard it as it was the first. 

Without heeding those present, Kassie 
went to the head of the body and, touch- 
ing it lovingly, murmured as though 


hoping to be heard by the dead. She 
seemed unwilling to take anyone’s word 
for it that her daughter was beyond re- 
call; but actually began to remove the 
funeral wrappings from the body. 
Yards and yards of ticking were woun | 
around it mummy fashion, and when 
these were at one side, the mother tried 
to feel through the casing of yellow 
muslin in which the body had first been 
sewed, for any possible signs of life. 
Her exhibition of vain hope was pitiful, 
but finally she stayed her hand, and re- 
placed the shrouding about the lifeless 
form that had been so dear to her,— 
those present assuring her that Susie 
had died at sunrise. 

When the father-in-law saw us two 
ladies he betrayed an ugly disposition 
and ordered us away. I told him we 
had come at Kassie’s request, and that 
we were going to have Susie’s body 
buried the way we were accustomed to 
put away our dead. That angered 
him still more; he told us that arrange- 
ments were made for the body to be 
disposed of in Indian fashion, and 
brusquely added that we had nothing to 
say about the matter. 

The Indian method of burial was to 
fasten a corpse upon cross sticks sup- 
ported on poles in the ground or in the 
boughs of the tree-tops. Here the air 





and the elements silently disposed of the 
lifeless clay, until in a year or so but 
little remained to bear evidence of a 
tomb,—perhaps some broken sticks in 
the top, and a few scattered beads or hu- 
man bones beneath the burial place. I 
cannot conceive of anything more piti- 
fully grewsome than an Indian burial 
ground of this type. I have seen them 
in the fall of the year when the winds 
were shaking and swaying the platforms 
and wringing the leafless trees, flaunting 
the burial rags like signals of distress 
from the dead, and whistling through 
and over the whitening bones and neg- 
lected remains of those who had many 
a time withstood the tempest and storm 
when the breath of life stirred within 
them. 

When Kassie had readjusted the 
wrappings, the other lady who was with 
us sat in the tipi with the Indians and 
read aloud in their own tongue the 
fourteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 
I did my best to expound and make it 
plain while the tent was as still as the 
dead, except when from near-by came 
the piercing wail of the bereaved hus- 
band, mourning alone. Him we could 
not comfort. 

Soon they proceeded to the ceremony 
of cutting their hair and preparing to 
kill the ponies that were to accompany 
the soul of the departed to the “Happy 
Hunting Ground.” Upon _ realizing 
what was to be done, I besought him to 
desist. Again the husband's father in- 
terposed with the argument that his 
son had already cut off the joint of a 
finger, and that all but one of the ponies 
were to be killed,—the husband sparing 
only his own saddle horse. We explain- 
ed to them as best we could that the 
ponies would be of no benefit to Susie, 
while they were very valuable to the 
living; also that the Big Chief (Indian 
Agent) only provided rations for those 
who were not able to get food enough 
for themselves, and that if they killed 
their ponies it would show that they 
were rich enough and did not need any 
help. If they did not listen to me, I 
declared I would send word to the Big 
Chief, and he would surely stop their 
rations. This argument was too much 
for them, for big game in the vicinity 
by this time had become so very scarce 
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that, without government rations, it was 
almost impossible for the most thrifty 
Indians to get along. Flour, bacon, 
baking-powder, tea and so forth were 
the necessary staples which, with the 
small game procurable, furnished their 
diet. So finally my arguments had the 
desired effect, and the usual gory sacri- 
fice was averted, and further objection 
to our plans for a white man’s burial 
for Susie, as her mother wished, were 
not urged. 

Taking from around my neck a long 
silk scarf I measured the body for its 
coffin. Sometime before, I had gotten 
up an entertainment for the founding 
of a charitable fund, and with some of 
the proceeds we had a plain coffin made 
for Susie in which she was buried. 

With the added weight of this most 
recent sorrow, Kassie began to fade. 
Only at rare intervals would she smile 
and she maintained her quiet dignity, 
never intruding her sorrow upon others. 
She continued conscientiously about her 
duties and displayed as evident a desire 
to please as ever. 

She remained with us until we left 
Poplar River, and our parting was in 
deed painful. She seemed to take my 
going quite to heart, and begged as a 
parting gift a lock of my hair and a 
small picture of myself, which she hail 
admired. Gladly I granted the request. 
and she was very pleased with the little 
tokens. She wrapped them up carefully 
and put them away together in a tiny 
trunk in which her very few valuables 
were kept. 

The trunk was one of a lot that, the 
trader having ordered out, proved a 
very popular line of goods, delighting 
the Indians as a novelty. The trunks 
were nothing but “doll luggage,” just 
large enough for the few keepsakes 
that the Indians prized sufficiently to 
preserve. Each was supplied with a 
key, and it was not unusual to see a 
tiny key suspended by a string around 
the neck of an Indian buck or squaw. 

When my husband and I left the 
Agency we said our last farewell to 
faithful old “Kassie,” for we were never 
to meet again. 


Some three years later, while riding 
horse-back near Fort Yates, South Da 
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kota, I met a party of Sioux Indians 
from Poplar River, on their way to 
visit at Standing Rock Agency. Just as 
we came abreast one of the bucks called 
out: 

“How cola, how cola!” 

He did not wait for his pony to stop, 
but dismounted and ran over to greet 
us with great effusion.- It was Kassie’s 
brother ; and between his manifestations 
of joy at seeing me, he told of his 
sister's death which had occurred nearly 
two years previous. Then asking me 
to wait, he ran over to a travois; and 
from the conglomerate pile of house- 
hold goods, kettles, clothing and so 
forth he brought ont a doll’s trunk, un- 
locked it and took out a small parcel. 

With a sentiment far more tender 


than one would expect in a savage, he 
stood in the dust of the road and the 
fierce glare of the sun beside my sad- 
dle and removed wrapper after wrapper 
as he opened the package. It contained 
the lock of my hair tied with a red rib- 
bon to one of my visiting cards, and 
my picture which I had given Kassie. 
I felt the hot, moist tears coursing down 
my cheek as he recited the tenderness 
with which she had willed them to him 
on her death-bed to care for as her most 
precious possession. It was proof un- 
needed of the enduring affection of a 
lofty minded woman within her narrow 
horizon,—brave amid misfortune; pa- 
tient and uncomplaining in its endur- 
ance. 


INDIAN CAMP AT DEER-TAITTL, 


We have enlarged our Army by piecemeal. 


This was vastly better than 


no enlargement at all, but it involves this difficulty: By increasing one branch 
of the service at a time there has been created an inequality of promotion which 
upsets relative rank, based upon length of service, and affects, naturally, that 
cordial feeling of good will and comradeship which has always prevailed in our 


Service. 
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The Personal Adventures of a War Correspondent in the Russian-Japanese War 


EDWIN EMERSON 
Part IX 


(The eight before-printed portions of Colonel Emerson's absorbing story 
relate his negotiations with the managers of leading periodicals of the country 
for the billet of correspondent in Manchuria in the summer of '03, after he had 
made up his mind that war between Russia and Japan was inevitable, his arrival 
in Tokio, his efforts to obtain the necessary authority to go to the front, his 
successful running of the Russian lines and meeting with Gen. Kuropatkin, his 
experiences at Mukden and description of the battle of Wafango, and how, when 
ordered by Russian authorities to go to Moscow, he escaped across country to 


Shankaikwan.) 


Eddrikhine was not slow. “One of 
your American humorists,” he said in 
French. “We shall amuse ourselves to- 
night. You must both dine with me.” 

He hooked his arm in mine and 
dragged us off to the Railway Hotel. 
Here was a garden with flowers, tennis 
courts, a shady veranda where cool long 
drinks were served, and there were real, 
living ladies, with flounces, laces, and 
frilled petticoats. They were attended by 
officers in smart uniforms. British, Ger- 
man and French. It was like a mid- 
summer night’s dream, that would not 
last. Somebody was playing the piano. 
She played “Amoureuse” with a ravish- 
ing, dreamy touch. Little and I agreed 
that it must be a “she.” Eddrikhine con- 
firmed this, adding that she was pretty, 


and an Englishwoman at that. 


He offered to introduce us to her and 
to the other ladies stopping at the hotel. 
Perhaps there would be a dance in the 
evening. 

The dinner was excellent. Eddrikhine 
lived up to his reputation as a gourmet. 
Little’s prophesy of champansky was 
fulfilled. Before the evening was over, 
both Little and I discovered that we were 
in love with Shanhaikwan. 

Tientsin was too hot and Newchwang 
too censor ridden. We agreed to make 
Shanhaikwan our base for the present. 
On this pledge, Feodor Euphemevitch 
ordered another bottle of champansky. 

In the morning I received a cable from 
the World transmitted from Tientsin. It 
said: “Congratulations escape; cable 
opened.” 

The next few days were a perpetual 





delight. Little’s drollery alone was 
enough to fill the house with laughter. 
Eddrikhine declared him a second Mark 
Twain. 

Eddrikhine placed his horses at our 
disposal, and took us around to the va- 
rious army posts scattered about Shan- 
haikwan, including the military head- 
quarters of the Chinese Mandarin. Only 
at the gate of the Japanese fort he stop- 
ped short, but encouraged us to go in 
and present our respects to the Com- 
mandant and his officers. They received 
us with distinguished courtesy. Both the 
Colonel and the Major spoke excellent 
French. One of the Lieutenants spoke 
English. When we rose to leave, after 
the customary tokens of hospitality— 
tea, cake, cigarettes and champagne— 
Colonel Midzuno begged us toconvey his 
compliments to the Russian Captain, and 
to express his regret that the exigencies 
of war should have prevented him from 
inviting him into the fort. 

Eddrikhine merely sniffed when I 
transmitted the message. “Hypocrites,” 
he said, “but otherwise they seem to be 
good fellows. I have met them all at 
the international Casino.” 

Besides the Casino evenings, there 
were drills, gymkhana games and pony 
races followed by dinners and suppers at 
the various officers’ messes, or hops at 
the hotel. 

Even without the distractions there 
was the wonderful Great Wall of China 
rising up in a massive tower at the very 
edge of the sea—where Eddrikhine’s 
Cossacks had their quarters—to go 
crawling like a huge dragon, over the 
crests of hills and far away until lost 
from sight in the purple distance. 

There were also delightful roads to 
Chinese temples—built into the rocks in 
the hills, or to the neighboring French 
and German army posts at Tongkin and 
Peitaho, on the Yellow Sea. 

Best of all there was real work to do, 
and no censor to stop us. I wrote and 
sent the despatches I had been unable to 
get out of Mukden, despatching them via 
Tientsin, while Little, with the help of 
Eddrikhine, succeeded in making the 
necessary arrangements for joining the 
Russians. 

This last was a notable feat that could 
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only be accomplished in the face of al- 
most insuperable difficulties which he 
could not appreciate. However, | knew 
them so well that I did my utmost to 
dissuade Little from attempting it. 

“You are the last man to croak such 
warnings,” said Little. “You admit your- 
self that everybody tried to warn you 
away from Mukden, yet you went, and 
now you of all men try to come it over 
me, like the others. Just because you 
went, nothing can stop me from going, 
only I'll try not to put my foot in the 
same hole.” 

The last of Shanhaikwan came for 
both of us on the same day. Little re- 
ceived a cablegram from Chicago which 
made him red hot. It said: 

“Why don’t you do something? Enter 
Port Arthur or join Japanese field forces! 
—Daily News.” 

As he tossed the cablegram across the 
breakfast table, Little broke forth into 
a five-minute torrent of invective, curs- 
ing the fool that wrote it, and all like 
him. 

While Little was still fuming and 
swearing, and holding forth on the 
idiocies of editors, a telegram was hand- 
ed to me by another white robed Chi- 
nese messenger boy. 

I was almost afraid to tear it open. 
It was from the New York lWorld, and 
said: “Stop cabling. Your stories dupli- 
cated.” 

That morning by the mail train to 
Tientsin I had sent a cable story to the 
telegraph office there for transmission to 
the World, since my press-frank did 
not extend to Shanhaikwan. 

I looked at my watch. Already the 
train must have arrived, and it was too 
late to stop the message. For good luck 
I telegraphed stop orders to Tientsin, but 
got an immediate reply, “Your telegram 
World just gone.” 

The despatches I had sent contained 
strictly exclusive information. I had 
communicated it to none—not even to 
Little or Eddrikhine, and | knew that 
Millard at Mukden, the only other World 
correspondent in these parts, could not 
have sent it. 

It was my turn to swear now. Little 
was full of sympathy. His theory was 
that my telegrams had been tapped at 
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Tientsin. There was an American there, 
the editor of a local paper, representing 
the Associated Press, he said, who bribed 
the Chinese telegraph operators to fur- 
nish him with copies of all press de- 
spatches. It was a notorious scandal, he 
said, known to all correspondents at New- 
chwang. 

Thereupon Little went to his trunk 
and brought out a photograph of a type- 
written order from Hun, the director of 
Chinese Telegraphs at Tientsin, directing 
operators to transmit copies of all press 
messages passing Tientsin from Ying- 
kow and other stations of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to Mr. Fenton of the 
Associated Press at the office of the Pe- 
king and Tientsin Times. The order 
had been apparently pinned up_on a bul- 
letin board. Four pins in the covers 
showed on the photograph as well as an 
ink blot under the Director’s signature. 
The date was February 22, 1904. 

Little said Archibald had seen the or- 
der on the wall in the Tientsin Tele- 
graph office one day and had promptly 
photographed it. He said the other cor- 
respondents had made a great row about 
it, whereupon the order had immediately 
disappeared, the Chinese Director of Tel- 
egraphs denying all knowledge of it. 

Since then, it had been noticed, how- 
ever, that the gist of exclusive news 
cabled to America and Europe via Tient- 
sin almost invariably found its way into 
the columns of the Peking & Tientsin 
Times long before the news could have 
been re-transmitted from home. 

With the evening mail I got a letter 
from the telegraph superintendent con- 
firming the World’s cable, and informing 
me that the Chefoo telegraph office had a 
claim on me for several hundred taels, 
for a press telegram I had sent from 
there in May, payment for which had 
been refused by the World. Furthermore, 
he informed me that I owed the Tientsin 
office thirty-three taels for excess words 
in my press telegrams which were under- 
stood to relate purely to my private af- 
fairs. 

Next morning came another telegram 
from the World: “Stop cabling!” Clearly 
my last standby was going back on me. 
I thought of cabling my plight to the 
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World, but my pride rebelled. Besides, 
what was the use? 

Now I had not enough money left to 
pay my hotel bill, let alone such tele- 
graph charges. With the same mail came 
a letter from Fletcher, a comrade of my 
Rough Rider days, who was now serv- 
ing as one of our diplomatic attachés 
at Peking. He had heard of my ar- 
rival at Shanhaikwan and invited me 
to come and celebrate the Fourth of July 
with him at Peking, two days away by 
rail. 

I accepted with alacrity and took the 
night train for Tientsin, leaving my bag- 
gage at the hotel as a pledge of future 
payment. The landlord made a wry face 
when he saw my meagre outfit. 

On the train I met Sam Tristle, an 
American newspaper man from Manila. 
Tristle invited me to tiffin in the dining 
car, but [ was too busy writing a mag- 
azine article which had to catch a mail 
steamer leaving Taku that same day, to 
think of eating. 

At Tientsin several British and Amer- 
ican officers of the legation guards at 
Peking boarded the train. They had been 
to a prize fight and were in a jolly mood. 
I knew one of the Americans of old, and 
he made me acquainted with the others. 

Presently we all foregathered in the 
dining-room. Tristle quitted his table 
with a scowl. Afterwards, when I met 
him here and there in Peking, he did not 
speak to me again. 

I shall always look back to the fort- 
night I spent at Peking, as one of the 
most restful periods in my life. Fletcher 
received me as a true friend. He asked 
no questions nor thrust himself upon my 
time or inclination, though ever ready, 
apparently, to do anything that might 
make my stay with him more pleasant. 


All he had was placed at my disposal, and 
yet I was never made to feel that my 
presence cost him any trouble or incon- 
venience. 

The last time I had met Fletcher, we 
were troopers in Cuba with nothing but 
a dog tent over our heads. Then we 
had but a flannel shirt to our backs and 
a blanket to roll into. Now he enter- 
tained me with the exquisite hospitality 
of an aristocrat tothe manner born. He 
had a cook, who had learned to compose 
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French menus at the Chinese Legation 
in Paris. There was a wine cellar with 
vintages provoking the envy of any con- 
noisseur. There were silent Chinese ser- 
vants who anticipated your slightest 
want. Best of all there was a library 
of truly choice books in bindings worthy 
of the Grolier Club, set off against won- 
derful Chinese tapestries and well chosen 
original water colors hanging from the 
walls. 

Here I dreamed away my lazy hours, 
with a delicate tinted glass of Orvieto 
or a book of Persian poctry, while out- 
side, all around us, seethed and stewed 
the hidden horrors of Peking, exhaling 
their hideous stenches under a torrid sun. 

It was soothing to think that all around 
me lay temples and palaces, with torture 
chambers and dungeons; yet I, having 
left my camera behind me, could afford 


to abstain from attending gruesome exe- 
cutions and torture scenes, the usual goal 
of literary globe trotters in Peking. 
Only once two of Fletcher’s diplo- 
matic friends offered to accompany me 
to a public execution of some poor 


wretches in the Imperial Prisons and to 
supply me with a camera, but Fletcher 
intervened with cooling mint julips, and 
the execution was forgotten over a quiet 
game of bridge-whist. 

When I first arrived Fletcher said: 
“T suppose you want to do all the sights 
of Peking, and round about?” 

“Not on your life,” I answered. 

Fletcher then heaved a sigh of relief 
and said, “You are the first sensible party 
from home that has blown in here. Most- 
ly they want me to do the courier and 
guide book act. Thereupon he mixed me 
a Manhattan cocktail, just to show that 
his hand had not lost its cunning. 


On the morning of the glorious Fourth 


Fletcher and I cordially agreed to give a 


wide berth to all fire-works, military 
sports and base-ball games, indulged in 
by the American legation guards. 

“When it comes to Chinese fire crack- 
ers,” said Fletcher, “every day is Fourth 
of July here. They are as common as 
dirt. A hundred Fahrenheit in the shade 
is hot enough for me without scorching 
on the bleachers to watch a scrub base- 
ball game that we would not turn our 
heads for at home.” 
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I did go out of my way, however, to 
make the acquaintance of Sir Robert 
Hart, then the Inspector General of Chi- 
nese Customs, and of Dr. Morrison, the 
well-known correspondent of the London 
Times. 

Incidentally I got my chance to see the 
Empress-Dowager of China,and jumped 
at it. I got but a distant glimpse of 
the old Jezebel at a diplomatic audience 
in which I was included through my 
friend’s kind offices. Unfortunately, 
there was not enough substance to this 
“interview” whereon to base the $1,00) 
magazine article demanded from me by 
McClure’s Magazine. 

Just before I left Peking a remittance 
reached me from Tokyo, transmitting 
money from my literary agent in New 
York. It was just enough to pull me 
out of Peking, settle my bills at Shan- 
kaikwan and give to me a short start 
on the way to whatever the future might 
bring forth. I returned to Shanhaikwan. 

Entering my name in the hotel regis 
ter at Shankaikwan, I found the name of 
Baron Krieglstein on the line above. 
Which of the two brothers might he be? 

The hotel clerk said the baron was 
a fierce looking man in khaki with high 
muddy boots and a blanket roll over his 
shoulder. He had resented their inability 
to give him a front room. The hotel peo- 
ple declared him a rough customer. 

Presently the baron came down stairs, 
still in khaki and high boots. After he 
had surveyed me for an instant through 
his monocle, Krieglstein fell upon my 
neck and hugged me. He had just come 
from Mukden, expelled like myself. 

Of course we dined together. Krieg] 
stein insisted on brewing what he called 
an Ananas bowl. It consisted of cham- 
pagne with slices of pineapple. The baron 
was very proud of this drink, and 
“brewed” a full half dozen before the 
Chinese servants turned out the lights 
on us. 

My efforts to make Krieglstein and 
Eddrikhine like one another resulted in 
failure. Theodore Euphemevitch regard- 
ed the Baron as a conceited German cox- 
comb. Krieglstein in Eddrikhine saw 
nothing but Alexeieff’s spy. He said he 
knew that Eddrikhine had been sent here 
by Flug. This was true, but it was also 
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true that Eddrikhine cordially hated Flug 
for keeping him at this forlorn post away 
from the front. 

Krieglstein said he had heard all about 
me at Mukden. He had been stopped by 
the Japanese in Korea on his way to the 
Yalu and had been requested to leave 
Korea. Following my example he had 
proceeded to Newchwang and had run 
the lines into Mukden with the help of 
a Russian officer. There he had been ill 
received on account of his brother’s pre- 
vious deportation, and had soon found 
himself in the same trouble that I had 
been in. Finally Pestich had said to him, 
“Why don’t you do like that American 
correspondent—Emerson ?” 

He was told that I had simply jumped 
on a train going to Newchwang and had 
then taken myself off the way I had 
come. From the correspondents, how- 
ever, he learned that I had secretly gone 
by the way of Hin-mun-sin. So he sim- 
ply hired a Peking cart and started for 
Hin-mun-sin. The price he had to pay 
was only ten taels, but Krieglstein said it 
was ten taels too much, as the cart was 
so rough that he found it easier to walk. 
Incidentally he told me that a Russian 
newspaper in Harbin had printed a par- 
agraph to the effect that I was believed 
to have been shot as an interloper while 
attempting to run the Russian lines dur- 
ing a battle. 

Eddrikhine had also seen this para- 
graph. With his help I sent a telegram 
to the Harbin Gazette requesting a de- 
nial of this story. Later I found that 
the same silly story had been copied by a 
Reuter’s Bureau man and had appeared 
in hundreds of American and English 
newspapers and in all the English printed 
journals of the Far East. As a result my 
relatives and friends at home gave me 
up for dead. 

Krieglstein had lost most of his bag- 
gage. It was strewn piece meal all the 
way from Seoul to Mukden. He, too, 
was penniless, his last remittance from 
Berlin having miscarried somewhere be- 
tween Tokyo and Mukden. 

In short, Krieglstein and I were in 
the same fix—without money, without 
decent clothes, without any fixed plans 
for the present. Yet we were full of 
hope for the future, and we both were 
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determined to do something somehow, 
anywhere, rather than cry quits. 

The only difference was that Kriegl- 
stein could count on the full support of 
his editors. I, on the other hand, felt 
that I had nothing to go home for, if 
I had nothing to bring back but a record 
of failure. 

After another bow! of “ananas” we 
hit on a scheme of action which seemed 
brilliant with promise. 

There were the Honghutze, the fam- 
ous mounted bandits of Manchuria. 
Lacking better war news the “Red 
Beards” were an unfailing topic of con- 
versation at Shanhaikwan. Blood curd- 
ling reports of their misdeeds reached 
us every day. They were said to have a 
camp almost within riding distance. It 
was a matter of common notoriety that 
they had sympathizers and supporters at 
Shanhaikwan. The Chinese wife and 
family of one of their leaders were known 
to live in the town. The Japanese com- 
mandant was believed to be in communi- 
cation with the bandits. 

Why not pay a visit to the Honghutze? 
If others could communicate with them, 
why not we? 

There was a Jap-American in Shan- 
haikwan who was reported to have deal- 
ings with the bandits. His name was Ar- 
thur McGlue. 

I call him Jap-American because, 
though an American in birth and citizen- 
ship, he wore a kimono -and sandals, 
talked and wrote Japanese, and lived in 
a diminutive Japanese house with a Jap- 
anese doll woman for consort. His in- 
tense espousal of the Japanese cause in 
the war was so pronounced that the Rus- 
sians had driven him from Newchwang, 
where he was in business with his broth- 
er-in-law, Bush, a prosperous English- 
man. Since then he was looking for 
revenge. 

The first time I met this Jap-American 
he was engaged in helping one of his 
Japanese friends put some French sol- 
diers of the foreign garrison of Shan- 
haikwan hors de combat during a very 
exciting celebration of the French /éte 
nationale on the night of July 14th. The 
Frenchmen had been rash enough to vent 
their sympathies for the cause of Russia 
while celebrating the anniversary of the 
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fall of the Bastile. In the free fight that 
followed, half a dozen Frenchmen and 
Japanese lost their lives. On this occa- 
sion my Jap-American distinguished him- 
self by his powers with a razor-edged 
Samurai sword. It was said that he had 
chopped off the arm of one of the French- 
men. A long protracted diplomatic pow- 
wow followed this little international epi- 
sode. Both the French and Japs were 
whitewashed. It was all the fault of 
the miserable Chinese. 

Later McGlue gave me lessons in jiu- 
jitsu wrestling. He was an expert in this 
sport. During the course of these lessons 
I learned that McGlue’s Japanese wife 
was a friend of a Chinese lady reported 
to be one of the Honghutze leaders’ 
wives. 

On the day after my talk with Kriegl- 
stein I went to McGlue and asked him to 
help me hunt up the Honghutze. 

“Who told you to come to me?” asked 
McGlue. Unwittingly it appeared I had 
hit a bull’s eye. McGlue had undertaken 
to forward a Japanese shipment of 45,000 
taels in silver to the most prominent of 
the Honghutze chieftains, commanding 
some three thousand bandits. He said 
the money came from private sources in 
Japan. It was to be sent through North 
China in the guise of Government pay 
for the regular Chinese troops of Gen- 
eral Ma’s army, supposed to be guarding 
the neutrality of China’s frontiers, but 
everybody knew there were no troops to 
speak of in that region. Hence the prev- 
alence of the bandits. 

At the other end, in the Honghutze 
camp, was one of McGlue’s Japanese 
friends. He had but recently brought 
the Honghutze general’s wife and family 
to a place of safety in Shanhaikwan, 
and McGlue’s Japanese consort had been 
kind to them. Nothing was easier than to 
give me a letter to the proper party. To 
“save the face,” though, of the Hong- 
hutze chieftain, McGlue advised me to 
secure a Chinese letter to him in person. 
To approach him without a formal intro- 
duction would be a gross breach of Chi- 
nese etiquette. 

“The money is coming through within 
a day or so,” said McGlue. “All you have 
to do is to watch the incoming trains 
from Tientsin each night. When you see 
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the Chinese station guards unload a lot 
of square boxes of unusual weight 
marked with the Imperial Dragon, you 
will know that the time has come for 
you to pull out. Take the train north 
next morning and follow the money to 
Kopantze junction, where it will be tak- 
en inland. After that all you have to do 
is not to lose sight of the boxes with the 
silver. If you can follow them all the 
way, they will lead you straight into the 
headquarters of Dhzin-cho-san, the big- 
gest of the Honghutze leaders. He has 
three Japs with him. One of them un- 
derstands English.” 

I told Baron Krieglstein of my stroke 
of luck. He said he was “fire and flame” 
for the expedition. It was agreed that 
on the arrival of the money shipment we 
should depart on the morrow. He was 
to take along his Chinese interpreter, 
while I was to get the necessary papers 
and introduction. Cash expenses we 
agreed to share between us. 

Every evening after that we were to 
be found at the railroad station amid 
the cosmopolitan crowd of Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Russians, Germans, Frenchmen, 
Italians and Sikhs of the Shanhaikwan 
garrison, watching the arrival of the train 
from Tientsin and Peking. 

Three days later, sure enough, a num- 
ber of square boxes with heavy clinking 
contents were unloaded and locked into 
the station strong room. Krieglstein and 
I exchanged glances as we noted the Im- 
perial Chinese Dragon stenciled on their 
lids. 

My Chinese passport for myself and 
secretary had not arrived yet, nor had I 
been able to procure the right letter to the 
Honghutze general. 

There was no time for further delay. 
In default of something better I visited 
the Manchu Mandarin of Shanhaikwan 
in his Yamen. I told him through 
Krieglstein’s interpreter, who described 
me as an American “Number Two,” 
meaning a Prime Minister, that I was 
traveling into the interior on an im- 
portant mission. 

“The Mandarin says,” translated the 
interpreter, while some tepid champagne 
was being served in coffee cups, “that it 
is very dangerous.” 

I deprecated the danger. 
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“Americans are very brave,” said the 
Mandarin politely. He enquired what 
might be the name of America’s “Num- 
ber One,” and what was he like. I 
launched forth in an enthusiastic de- 
scription of Theodore Roosevelt and 
his prowess as a “Number One.” It 
was too much for the interpreter. 
He jotted down that President Roose- 
velt, pronounced Luzabeng, was a big 
soldier man, a literary scholar of the 
highest degree and the great good 
friend of Her Imperial Majesty, the Em- 
press-Dowager. After some more warm 
champagne and cheap American cigar- 
ettes served as a special delicacy, the 
Mandarin was persuaded to write on the 
back of my American passport that I was 
a highly estimable Number Two, to be 
safe-guarded and cherished by all man- 
darins, magistrates and virtuous Chinese. 
He insisted on writing, or rather paint- 
ing, these encomia with his own hand. 
From the time that it took him I judged 
it was a handsome character he gave me. 

The train left at seven in the morning. 
I was at the station betimes and watched 
them put the boxes with the silver into 
the car. The baron did not turn up until 
the last minute. He had overslept, he 
said, and there was no time to find his 
interpreter. Neither of us spoke a word 
of Chinese. I foresaw trouble. 

At two in the afternoon the train 
stopped at Kopantze, pronounced Go- 
bangzu. It was a dirty hole of a place, 
but there were two English railway offi- 
cials who made it pleasant. They received 
us like old friends. When we stated our 
errand they gave us the usual perfunctory 
warning, given after the manner of Eng- 
lishmen, with a kindling eye and open re- 
grets that they could not be of the party. 
Then they sent for Captain Chuang, the 
commandant of the local garrison of 
twenty men and got him to furnish us 
with two troop ponies and a soldier for a 
guard. 

I was for following the carts with the 
money at once. They were even then 
disappearing across the plain in a cloud 
of dust. But the Baron insisted on finish- 
ing his tiffin, our horses were not ready 
yet, and the Englishmen counselled us 
against following the money train too 
closely, 

“Everybody hereabouts knows where it 
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is going,” said the railway traffic mana- 
ger, a tall, rawboned Yorkshireman, “and 
they might get suspicious and act un- 
pleasant if they thought you were after 
the money. Only two weeks ago they 
killed a man who asked too many ques- 
tions of one of their despatch bearers.” 

The Honghutze chief, so said the oth- 
er—an Australian with a rich Cockney 
accent,—had the reputation of being a 
very particular man, who should be ap- 
proached like a Mandarin. The only thing 
was to wait until the money train was 
out of sight, then to ride some twenty 
li across country to Gwanling, at the foot 
of a line of purple hills showing in the 
distance. From there we should send a 
mounted messenger to Huanshan, anoth- 
er twenty li away, the reported mountain 
stronghold of the Honghutze, to an- 
nounce our proposed visit. 

The Baron assented to this so cordially 
that there was no alternative. Meanwhile 
our friends were telling us the latest news 
of the Honghutze. Their star seemed to 
be in the ascendant. By a series of suc- 
cessful raids on the railroad they had 
compelled the railway officials to increase 
their tribute to the robber chieftains. At 
all the outlying stations, now, two sets 
of armed men guarded the railway prop- 
erty—regular Chinese soldiers and 
Honghutze. 

Platoons of bandits and of soldiers, un- 
der their respective officers, and almost 
indistinguishable to the foreign eye, were 
drawn up for the arrivals and departures 
of trains, standing amicably ‘side by side. 

Krieglstein and I had noted this 
anomaly, though at first we took the 
Honghutze for soldiers, until we ob- 
served that they alone had access to the 
car containing the silver. 

It had also been our privilege to wit- 
ness a Honghutze “hold up” by a band 
of horsemen with banners and trumpets, 
who swooped down on the train while the 
engine was watering at Chinchow. Of 
us foreigners, the Honghutze disdained 
to take any notice, nor did they seem to 
mind when we photographed them in 
flagrante delicto. 

The Chinese captain, true to his prom- 
ise, furnished us with two ponies and a 
mounted guard. The Englishmen ad- 
vised us to reach Gwanling before night- 
fall. 
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Unfortunately the Baron stood six feet 
in his stockings and weighed nearly two 
hundred pounds, while the Manchurian 
pony he bestrode was barely thirteen 
hands high. To make things more un- 
comfortable the Chinese saddle with its 
narrow tree was too small for him, and 
he could not lengthen the stirrup straps 
enough, so he rode without stirrups. Not 
having ridden horseback since he left 
Korea, such riding must have told on 
him. 

At all events either he or his mount 
showed a disposition to lag behind. Hur- 
ry as we might, we could not reach 
Gwanling until after sundown. The 
gates were closed in our face. 

Gwanling, pronounced Guan-nin, is an 
old walled city with ramparts sixty feet 
high, with huge, massive gates sur- 
mounted by towers. Within the city are 
two serrated pagoda towers with a long 
anchor chain dangling from steeple-top 
to steeple-top. From the tiled eaves of 
the towers over the gates hang perforated 
brass bells which ring softly as the wind 
rocks them. High up, at the castellated 
tops of the ramparts, we could see ancient 
pieces of ordnance protruding their ugly 
muzzles, while straw bonnetted sentinels 
paced up and down. 

“The good old times come back again,” 
quoth the Baron derisively. “This looks 
like our Germany in the Middle Ages.” 
And so it seemed when the sentries on 
high stubbornly refused to answer our 
knocking at the gate or to pay any atten- 
tion to the clamorous explanations of our 
soldier-guide. 

When I waved my passport at them, 
they let down a string with a loop in 
which I inserted my roll of sheepskin. 
After this we waited over an hour. 

The Baron fumed and fretted. Our en- 
terprise had been too rashly undertaken, 
he declared. The game was not worth 
the candle. The best thing was to return 
that some evening. 

He lost his patience when I proposed 
instead to camp out for the night before 
the gate. He issued an ultimatum that I 
must either return with him at nine in 
the evening, sharp, or remain alone. 

It was then twenty-five minutes to 
nine. We had already waited an hour 
and a half before the gate. At nine, by 
his watch, the Baron aroused our despon- 
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dent guard and called for his horse, 
While he was mounting I pounded once 
more on the gate. I wanted my passpcrt 
back, 

“Laila!” called one of the sentries from 
the tower. 

“Laila! Laila!” repeated our soldier 
guide in a tone of reassurance. 

“Laila,” said a voice from within. 

“Laila, laila, laila,’ mocked the Baron. 
“What means ‘laila’? It sounds like a 
woman.” 

Later we learned that “laila” is the Chi- 
nese equivalent for “coming” or “I 
come.” It is a very common expression, 
heard most often, like other Chinese 
promises, when nothing is forthcoming. 

The ponderous gate swung open. We 
passed under a portcullis. The gate- 
keeper handed me my passport, making 
a quick motion with his right hand to- 
ward the ground, as if to pick up a stone 
—the Chinese military salute. 

We entered a square enclosure—the 
interior of the gate-tower, with gates of 
entry and exit at right angles. From the 
top rampart the cannoniers and riflemen 
commanded the gate within as well as 
without. Any one forcing the first gate 
would find himself caught in the en- 
closure. 

From all sides sentries and soldiers 
were peering at us. Our guide jabbered 
away at a great rate. By gestures they 
showed us that we were to sleep in the 
guard room. I had no objections. The 
Baron’s gesticulations that we wanted 
food and drink were unavailing. 

On a slip of paper I drew a picture 
of eggs and a bottle. An artist among 
the Chinese soldiers drew the picture of 
a coin with a hole through it. I produced 
a string of cash. Presently they returned 
with twenty-eight hard-boiled eggs and 
a quart bottle of a fiery liquid that tasted 
like wood alcohol. There was also a hat 
full of small change in perforated brass 
coins. The Baron, after one swig from 
the bottle rushed forth and returned with 
a curious basket dripping full of fresh 
well water. Several soldiers followed him, 
clamoring for the return of the water 
basket with its rope, but the Baron ig- 
nored their demands until we had both 
drunk and washed to our heart’s content. 
I ate my share of the hard-boiled eggs, 
fourteen, but the Baron, after the eighth 
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or ninth, said he did not care much for 
eggs without salt. Moreover, who knew 
whether we should get any breakfast? So 
he put his eggs into his saddle bags. 
The wide, matted benches on which 
we were bidden to sleep were invitingly 
clean. They even brought the Baron a 
pillow, which he said was filled with 
sand, but I much preferred my camera. 
At daybreak a blare of trumpets awak- 
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ened us. Two soldiers with immense 
trombones were blowing reveille, from 
the top of the tower. 

The gates were swung open, and our 
ponies were brought us ready saddled. 
We mounted and motioned to our guide 
to lead us. He looked at us in utter per- 
plexity. Evidently he had not the faint- 
est notion where we wished to go. Neith- 
er had we. 


(To be continued. ) 
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HE army and navy officers of Eu- 
rope in the eighteenth century 
were citizens of the world. Dur- 

ing periods of peace at home, many of 
them sought and found employment in 
foreign services. Two of the greatest 
generals of their day, Prince Eugene and 
Marshal Saxe, served foreign govern- 
ments. The sagacious and imperturbable 
Scotchman, Marshal Keith, was at dif- 
ferent times an officer of Spain, Russia 
and Prussia. Frederick the Great em- 
ployed regular agents to meet officers 
passing through his dominions and in- 
vite them to enter the service of Prussia. 
From 1763 to 1765 these wandering 
knights of Mars, soldiers of fortune in 
a real sense, found but little em- 


ployment in their profession, since 
Europe was for the most part at 
peace. Weary of inaction and longing 


for glory and adventure, they welcomed 
the outbreak of the American Revolu- 
tion. Moreover, some of them, influ- 
enced by the writings of the French 
philosophers, were anxious to unsheathe 
their swords in the cause of liberty and 
the rights of man. 

In the first years of the Revolution, 
our representatives in France were great- 
ly annoyed by applicants for military po- 
sitions. Silas Deane says that he was 
well-nigh harassed to death with appli- 
cations to go out to America. Benjamin 
Franklin made similar complaints. Our 
representatives granted many of the re- 
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quests for service made by foreign of- 
ficers, and sent them to America with 
letters of recommendation to Congress. 
Every school-boy knows the names of 
those distinguished foreigners who rose 
to high rank in the Continental army— 
the Frenchman, Lafayette ; the Germans, 
Kalb and Steuben; and the Poles, Pu- 
laski and Kosciuszko. The names of 
the officers who served in the navy have, 
however, been generally forgotten. 

One Frenchman, Pierre de Landais, 
became a captain in the Continental navy, 
the highest grade in the service. He 
was a younger son of a younger son of 
one of the oldest, proudest, and poorest 
families of Normandy. His grandfather 
had exhausted the means of the family in 
a splendid exhibition of fireworks for 
the entertainment of the Marquise de 
Pompadour, the cultivated, beautiful, and 
fascinating mistress of Louis XV. The 
prestige gained by this striking extrava- 
gance had long ago been forgotten, and 
the younger Landais found himself with- 
out favor at the French Court, and with- 
out the money to purchase it. In his youth 
he was educated for the French navy. 
He had regularly studied in the “Ecole 
de la Marine,” and had _ received 
thorough instruction in navigation and 
ship-building. He was reputed a good 
sailor, and was supposed to have a very 
creditable knowledge of naval architec- 
ture. He had circumnavigated the globe 
—quite a performance in the eighteenth 
century. Landais early entered the 
French navy as midshipman. Lacking 
money and influential friends or those 
qualities that obtain advancement in spite 
of these disadvantages, he remained in 
this grade until he was thirty-two years 
of age, when he was promoted to the 
station of junior lieutenant. This hum- 
ble rank he held for a long time. It is 
said that he served his country faith- 
fully until early in the reign of Louis 
XVI., when a page of the mistress of 
Count de Vergennes came down to Cher- 
bourg, to be his captain; and that, while 
boiling with rage at this affront, the 
American Revolution broke out and he 
seized the opportunity to enter the Amer- 
ican Navy, soon after its establishment. 
On March 1, 1777, Silas Deane, one 
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of the American Commissioners to 
France, gave Landais a commission of 
captain in the Continental navy, and au- 
thorized him to take command of 
the French merchantman Flammand, 
which was then loading in I'rance with 
military supplies for America. After 
a most exciting voyage, in which her 
captain with difficulty quelled a mutiny 
among her sailors, the Flammand 
came to anchor at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. Next, Landais proceeded 
to Philadelphia, where he gave the mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress a most 
favorable account of his life, his voyage 
to America, and his services to Deane. 
He presented flattering letters of recom- 
mendation from Deane and Baron Steu- 
ben, then an officer in the Continental 
Army. The former wrote that Landais 
was a “skilful seaman of long experience 
in every part of the world, of good judg- 
ment and the most unsuspicious honor 
and probity.” In May, 1778, Congress 
voted to continue Landais as a captain 
in the navy, and in June it appointed 
him to command the frigate Alliance. 

This ship had been lately launched at 
Salisbury, Massachusetts, on the Merri- 
mac, and had been named in honor of 
the alliance between the United States 
and France, which had been consum- 
mated in February, 1778. The Alliance 
was one of the most noted ships of the 
early American navy. She was a beau- 
tiful vessel, staunch and swift, well- 
built, and in workmanship and materials 
the equal of any frigate of the Royal 
Navy of Great Britain. The selection 
of the only French captain in the Ameri- 
can Navy to command her was regarded 
as a compliment to the French nation. 
Soon after receiving his appointment, 
Landais returned from Philadelphia to 
New England to take command of his 
ship and to fit her for sea. 

In the fall of 1778 General Lafayette, 
owing to a severe illness, was desirous 
of returning home, and Congress di- 
rected Landais to convey him to France 
in the Alliance. A crew was got to- 
gether with great difficulty. Many sea- 
men disliked to serve under a French- 
man, and especially under Landais, for 
whom they showed a particular anti- 
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pathy. 
sailors was obtained, consisting largely 
of American adventurers, French desert- 
ers, and English prisoners; and the Al- 
liance sailed from Boston on what proved 
to be a stormy voyage in more senses 


Finally, a motley collection of 


than one. Part of the crew formed a 
conspiracy to seize the vessel, carry her 
into some British port, sell her as a 
“rebel ship,” and enrich themselves with 
the proceeds. At a given moment the 
conspirators were to cry “Sail Ho” from 
aloft, and as soon as the officers and 
passengers should appear upon deck as 
they naturally would on hearing this cry, 
they were to be swept away by the fire of 
four pieces of cannon, which were to be 
arranged for the purpose and were to be 
put under the charge of a mutinous gun- 
ner. According to one account of the 
plot, Landais, whom the mutineers great- 
ly hated, was to be heavily ironed, to be 
put into a boat without food, water, or 
sails, and to be left to his fate. The 
time fixed for carrying out the conspiracy 
was four o’clock in the morning of a cer- 
tain day, but for some reason it was 
postponed until four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. This probably saved the lives 
of Landais, Lafayette, and many others. 
During the day an American, who had 
been mistaken for an Irishman and ad- 
mitted into the plot, disclosed the plans 
of the conspirators. The whole crew 
was summoned upon deck by the captain ; 
and thirty-three mutineers were seized 
and put in irons. These were chiefly 
Englishmen, not one was an American 
or a Irenchman. A few days after 
this event the Alliance arrived in Brest. 

Landais at once began to refit his ves- 
sel for her return voyage. While he 
was engaged in this work, John Adams, 
until recently one of the American com- 
missioners to the Court of France, took 
passage for America. For several 
weeks he saw much of Landais and free- 
ly wrote down in his diary his opinion 
of the French captain, which may be 
somewhat prejudiced. “This gentle- 
man,” Adams said, “has been disappoint- 
ed in love, and in his ambition; disap- 
pointed in the promotion to which he 
aspired, and in a marriage of which he 
thought himself sure. He has not so 


much activity, despatch, and decision, as 
I could wish. He seems not to know 
how to gain or preserve the affections of 
his officers, nor yet how to keep them in 
awe. Complaisance, firmness, and steadi- 
ness are necessary for the command of 
a ship. Whether it is his imperfect 
knowledge of the language, or his ab- 
sence of mind when poring over his dis- 
appointments, or any defect in his tem- 
per or judgment, I know not.” Adams 
discovered a littleness in the mien and 
air of Landais, and disliked his small 
sharp face and his inordinate jealousy of 
other men. He said that the French- 
man lacked tact, and would never do any 
thing great. Chagrin and disappoint- 
ment were visible in everything about 
him; he would die “poor and despised.” 
Adams believed, however, that Landais 
possessed honor, delicacy, and integrity, 
and that he was an honest man. 

At the request of the French govern- 
ment, which offered to give Adams pas 
sage to America on board a French frig- 
ate, Benjamin Franklin, the American 
Minister, changed the destination of the 
Alliance, and ordered her to join the lit- 
tle fleet of Captain John Paul Jones, 
then commanding the Bon Homme 
Richard. It might have been foreseen 
that Jones and Landais would never 
work together in harmony. Seldom 
have the fortunes of war thrown into 
intimate association two men of more 
striking contrasts. Jones was a Scotch- 
man and a Calvinist; Landais, a French 
man and a Catholic. Jones was thirty 
two years old; Landais, sixteen years 
kis senior. Jones was ardent, magnetic, 
decisive, daring, and masterful; Landais 
was peevish, quarrelsome, suspicious, 
jealous, fretful, obstinate, and vacillat- 
ing. Called to play their parts on the 
same theater of war, Jones achieved sig- 
nal success and distinction and won the 
plaudits of the French king, of Congress, 
and of his countrymen; while to Lan- 
dais fell the ill-will of his own govern- 
ment, the hatred of Americans, and in 
bis dismissal from the American Navy 
dishonor and professional disgrace. 

In June, 1779, the little fleet under 
Jones got to sea. The first night out 
the Alliance ran afoul of the Bon 
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Homme Richard and carried away her 
mizzenmast and some of .the head-gear 
of her sister ship. Jones was of the 
opinion that his subordinate might have 
prevented the collision. The fleet was 
forced to return to port to refit. It did 
not get to sea again until August. On 
this cruise occurred the memorable fight 
between the Bon Homme Richard and 
the Serapis. Here Jones acquired im- 
mortal fame, and Landais lost the one 
opportunity of his life to achieve great 
professional distinction. Landais’ con- 
duct during this cruise was most ex- 
traordinary. The little fleet was scarce- 
ly at sea before he became insubordinate. 


He frequently disobeyed Jones’ orders. 
He asserted his independence, and left 
and regained the fleet when and where 
he chose. Throughout the fight off 
Flamborough Head he was sulking, and 
took but small part in it. He disre- 
garded Jones’ signals, and kept at a 
safe distance from the contestants, mov- 
ing about now and then, but firing only 
a few shots. These did more damage 
to the Americans than to the enemy. In- 
deed, the evidence is very strong, seem- 
ingly conclusive, that the Alliance fired 
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into the Bon Homme Richard, and killed 
and wounded several men. The most 
charitable construction that one can place 
upon her commander’s acts is to re- 
gard them as the results of indecision, 
jealousy, and an excessive regard for 
the theory of naval tactics. 

After the fight Jones sailed with his 
prizes for the Texel, in Holland. Here, 
a naval discord arose which greatly tried 
the patience and temper of the genial 
Franklin at Paris, who exercised a gen- 
eral control over American vessels in 
European waters. Jones and Landais 
wrote to him, each making charges 
against the other. A duel seemed im- 
minent. Jones accused Landais of gross 
insubordination and misbehavior. In 
a letter to a friend he specfically charged 
the Frenchman with intentionally firing 
into the Bon Homme Richard, and kill- 
ing a “number of our men and mortally 
wounding a good officer.” The French 
government, which was inclined to at- 
tribute the sinking of this ship and the 
loss of so many of her crew in the fight 
to the conduct of her commander, took 
a hand in the dispute and asked Franklin 
to call Landais to account at Paris. The 
American minister, however, had but lit- 
tle authority to effect naval discipline, 
since he could not order a court-martial. 
Landais came to Paris, and Franklin in- 
vestigated his case, but satisfactory evi- 
dence or witnesses could not be obtained 
either to prove or disprove the charges. 
The dispute between the two officers was 
referred to Congress and a properly con- 
stituted court-martial in America. Frank- 
lin thought that his investigation had 
one good result, the preventing of a duel 
between the two officers in Holland. 


On the coming of Landais to Paris, 


Jones, acting under the orders of Frank- 
lin, took command of the Alliance, and 
early in 1780 brought her into the port 
of L’Orient, France. He was directed 
to refit his vessel, load her with supplies 
for the American army, and sail for 
America. To Landais, Franklin gave 
money to pay his passage to America, 
where his conduct was to be reviewed 
by a court-martial. The captain, how- 
ever, delayed his departure. In the 
spring of 1780 he began to beseech 
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Franklin to restore him to the Alliance, 
and he raised the question whether the 
American minister at Paris had the 
power to remove him from a command 
to which Congress had appointed him 
His request to be restored was refused 
in bald and vigorous terms. “I think 
you,” Franklin wrote to him, “so impru- 
dent, so litigious and quarrelsome a man 
even with your best friends, that peace 
and good order, and consequently the 
quiet and regular subordination so neces- 
sary to success, are, where you preside, 
impossible.” Later he charged Landais 
“not to meddle with the Alliance or cre- 
ate any disturbance on board her, as you 
will answer the contrary at your peril.” 
Notwithstanding this plain command of 
his superior, Landais went to L’Orient; 
and during the absence of Jones, en- 
couraged a mutinous spirit which had 
arisen among the officers and crew of 
the Alliance, and acting under the advice 
of the erratic and meddlesome Arthur 
Lee, took command of the ship. Early 
in July without taking on board the 
stores which had been assigned to his 
vessel, and in direct opposition to the or- 
ders of Franklin, he sailed for America. 

The voyage of Landais to Boston, in 
the disgraceful conduct of officers, crew, 
and passengers, has fortunately no paral- 
lel in the annals of the American navy. 
In June, when he took possession of 
the Alliance at L’Orient, he had many 
friends on board of her; in August, when 
the ship arrived in Boston, he had not 
a single one. This transformation of 
sentiment he effected by painful displays 
of weakness and inefficiency. Through- 
out the cruise Landais was tactless, peev- 
ish, and ill-natured. <A difference of 
opinion over the use of certain hogs for 
meat was on one occasion sufficient to 


destroy the harmony of the ship. He 
alienated his passengers, including even 
Arthur Lee, by unreasonably insisting 
that they should depend for their drink- 
ing-water upon the receptacle that con- 
tained the supply of the crew. Twice 
the sailors mutinied. The cause of the 
second mutiny was the refusal of Lan- 
dais to permit fishing on the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland. The crew took 
possession of the ship, and for a time 
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sailed it without orders. At this crisis 
the captain obstinately retired to his 
cabin, lay upon his cot, pretended to be 
sick, and for the most part refused to 
give orders or to receive communica- 
tions. Finally, the ship was placed un- 
der the command of Lieutenant James 
Degge, an officer who had been guilty of 
the grossest insubordination. He sailed 
the Alliance into Boston. 

It has been asserted that Captain Lan- 
dais, on this voyage, became insane, and 
was for this reason deprived of the com- 
mand of his vessel. He made no such 
defense at his trials, first by a court of 
inguiry and later by a _ court-martial, 
which were held on board the Alliance 
in Boston harbor in the fall of 1780 and 


the winter of 1781. He attributed all 
his difficulties on the late cruise to the 
“diabolical” acts of his officers, passen- 
gers, and crew. The court-martial, 
whose president was Commodore John 
Barry, a distinguished officer of the Con- 
tinental navy, and an Irishman and Cath- 
olic, adjudged the “said Peter Landais 
Esqr. to be broke, and rendered incap- 
able of serving in the American Navy for 
the future.” It did not try Landais 
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for his conduct during the battle off 
Flamborough Head. It sentenced Lieu- 
tenant Degge to be also dismissed from 
the navy. Two of the members of the 
court even voted that Degee should suf- 
fer death. One of the seamen impli- 
cated in the mutiny was sentenced to be 
“hanged by the neck on the starboard 
fore yard-arm of the said ship Alliance 
until he is dead.” 

After his disgrace Landais for many 
years resided in New York city. It is 
narrated that he biennially visited the 
national seat of government, first at Phil- 
adelphia and later at Washington, to 
present memorials respecting the injustice 
that he believed had been done him, and 
to claim his right to a restitution of rank 
and to certain prize money. An unex- 
pected dividend of prize money, paid in 
1790, gave him an annuity of $105; suf- 
ficient, he was wont to say, to support 
himself at the rate of $2 a week and to 
leave him at the end of the year with an 
odd dollar for charity. For many years 


he memorialized Congress for certain 
moneys alleged to be due him on account 
of three prizes, which John Paul Jones 


fleet had in 1779 captured and sent into 
a Norwegian port. In 1806 Congress 
advanced Landais $4,000 on this claim. 
In 1815 a bill was introduced in the Sen- 
ate for his relief, but it was postponed 
indefinitely. Finally, in 1848 Congress 
passed a law for the “relief of the Heirs 
of John Paul Jones,” in which provision 
was made for the heirs of Landais. 
Whether these latter received their allot- 
ment is not known. It is believed that 
he had no heirs residing in the United 
States. 

A pleasing, though pathetic, descrip 
tion of this old sea-officer as he appeared 
late in life has been left us. From 
this the facts given below have been de- 
rived. Landais now exhibited a dignity 
and gentleness such as he did not dis- 
play during the Revolution. The pass- 
ing years must have sweetened the acerb- 
ity of his temper. He must have grown 
more genial under the chastening influ- 
ences of poverty and disappointments. 
Perhaps he found his life on the land 
more congenial. Nature had never li- 
censed him to a career at sea. The 
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pathos of his declining years was re- 
lieved by a singular nobility of deport- 
ment. Landais possessed the French- 
man’s fine faculty of idealization, and 
he often drew from his imagination some 
of the satisfactions that the material 
world denied him. To the end he was 
devoted to the memory of his decapitated 
sovereign, Louis XVI. It is said that 
le never appeared on the streets of New 
York with his old-fashioned cocked hat 
in its legitimate station, but carried it in 
his hand as a mark of homage and re- 
spect to his beloved king. As recollected, 
his figure in his declining years was that 
of a “tall, thin man, exceedingly old, 
with a sharp, care-worn visage (painful 
to tell), and deep sunken eyes, whose 
vivacity and fire, not even the frosts of 
four-score winters had been able wholly 
to extinguish.” For many years his 
daily appearance upon Broadway was as 
certain as the return of the morning, un- 
less perchance his solitary walk was in- 
terrupted by storms. In time, however, 
as he advanced in years and feebleness 
his walks became less and less frequent, 
and he confined himself more and more 
to his obscure lodgings, where he buried 
as best he could the sense of his suffer- 
ings and the memory of the injuries 
which he believed had been unjustly 
visited upon him. 

“The Admiral kept to the last the 
habits and exterior of a gentleman. His 
linen though not very fine nor probably 
very whole, was always cléan; his coat 
threadbare, but scrupulously brushed; 
and for occasions of ceremonial visiting, 
ke had a pair of paste knee buckles and 
faded yellow silk stockings with red 
clocks. He wore the American cockade 
to the last; and on the Fourth of July, 
the day of St. Louis, and the anniversary 
of the day on which the British troops 
evacuated the city of New York, he pe- 
riodically mounted his old continental na- 
val uniform, although its big brass but- 
tons had lost their splendor, and the 
skirts of the coat, which wrapped his 
shrunken person like a cloak, touched 
his heels in walking, while the sleeves by 
some contradictory process had receded 
several inches from the wrists. He sub- 
sisted with the utmost independence on 
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his scanty income, refusing all presents, 
even the most trifling; and when my na- 
val uncle on one occasion sent him a 
dozen of Newark cider, as a small mark 
of his recollection of certain hospitalities 
at the admiral’s table when in command, 
while he himself was but a poor lieuten- 
ant, Landais peremptorily refused them, 
as a present which he could not receive, 
because it was not in his power to recip- 
rocate.” 

Landais was a “man of the most punc- 
tilious and chivalric honour, and at the 
same time full of that instinctive kind- 
ness of heart and that nice sense of pro- 
priety which shrinks from doing a rude 
thing to anybody on any occasion.” Once 
when he met his bitterest enemy, a man 
whom he had determined to insult and 
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punish, “he could not bring himself to 
offer him any insult unbecoming a gen- 
tleman; but deliberatively spitting on the 
pavement, desired his adversary to con- 
sider the pavement as his own face, and 
to proceed accordingly.” For some forty 
years Landais lived in a proud, solitary, 
and honorable poverty. It has always 
been a mystery who erected the monu- 
ment to his memory, a plain white mar- 
ble slab, which stands in the churchyard 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in New York 
city. On it is an inscription in French, 
which may be translated as follows: “To 
the Memory of Peter Landais, Sometime 
Rear-Admiral in the Service of the 


United States, Who Died in June, 1818, 
Aged 87 Years.” 
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STARRY emblem greets our eyes, 
that marked a wond’rous nation’s rise! 


ID drizzling show’rs and beaming sun, 
it waved o’er vict’ries proudly won. 


MBLEM of Hope and Truth full strong— 
of Right triumphant over Wrong— 


OLLED thy soft waves on breezes bright, 
to bless the dying hero’s sight. 


N days of gloom each rosy band 
like sunrise glory kiss’d the land. 


AN aught inglorious stain thy bars, 
or brand of tyrant quench thy stars? 


H, no! In triumph shalt thou wave 
o’er victor’s home—o’er hero’s grave. 
—Birdie Baxter Clarke. 





On three of the most famous ships of the 
old Japanese Navy, constructed before the 
War with China, fifteen years ago, and all of 
which were in the Battle of Yalu, 175 mid- 
shipmen who were graduated from the Jap- 
anese Naval Academy last November, are 
taking their practice cruise before being com- 
missioned as ensigns in the Navy. Among 
the midshipmen are several members of the 
Royal family of Japan. The squadron has 
recently been visiting the Philippines, and has 
exchanged courtesies with the Army and Navy 
officers stationed there. Among the Japanese 
officers is Lieutenant Viscount Tamura, a 
graduate of Annapolis. He is a modest, unas- 
suming young man, and talks English like 
a native. While at Annapolis he was a mem- 
ber of the Naval Academy fencing team, and 
made his mark in the gymnasium, and was at 
one time considered available material for the 
baseball and football teams. At a dinner given 
by the Governor-General of the Philippines at 
the Army and Navy Club, Manila, about the 
end of April, Lieutenant Tamura made a very 
eloquent tribute to Admiral Wainwright, who 
was Superintendent of the Naval Academy 
when he was a midshipman there. Lieutenant 
Tamura is a Flag-Lieutenant of the Japanese 
Squadron. 


Navy, 16; Army, 5. 

The result of the baseball game with the 
West Pointers proved to be a big surprise 
for the Navy. The game was expected to 
be close and exciting, yet it was anything but 
either. At no stage of the game did the West 
Pointers have any show of winning—they 
were completely at the mercy of Douglas. 
His curves puzzled the visiting team and at 
no time were they able to do effective bat- 
ting. And when in the field, they played a 
miserable game—‘“pop flies’ and “easy 
grounders” were “muffed” one after the 
other, and they were costly, too. Hyatt, their 
pitcher is not to be held responsible to any 
degree for their defeat. 

The support he received would have taken 
the very heart even out of a veteran pitcher. 
Yet with such demoralizing support from 
his catcher and in and out fields, he gamely 
fought the battle to a finish. Although only a 
“Plebe,” he played the game for West Point, 
but of course he couldn’t win alone. Every 
man on the Navy team played his usual good 
game. There was nothing sensational in their 
playing except possibly the pitching of Doug- 
las—they merely played an almost perfect 
game. When at the bat they proved them- 
selves efficient—they were always ready with 


a “bunt” for a sacrifice or a long drive for a 
run. 


NAVY 
Bacon, 2b... 
Gillam s.s ... 
Wilson, 3b...... 
Stiles, 1b. . 
Lange, L.f. 
Dague, r.f . 
Battle, r.f 
Jones, c.f. 
-urnell, c.f 
Hambsch, c. 
Douglas, p.. .. 
Lanphier, p. 
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Left on bases—Navy, 8; Army, 8. First 
base on errors—Navy, 6; Army, 2. Stolen 
bases—Gillam, 2; Bacon, 2; Wilson, 1; Lange, 
2; Battle, 1; Jones, 1- Hambsch, 2; Mount- 
ford, 1. First base on balls—Off Douglas, 6; 
off Lanphier, 1; off Hyatt, 2. Struck out— 
By Douglas, 11; by Hyatt, 3. Hits—Off 
Douglas, 4; off Lanphier, 2. Double plays— 
Gillam to Stiles; Lange to Hambsch. Wild 
pitches—Hyatt, 2; Douglas, 1. Passed balls 
—Gonser, 2; McCoach, 1. Hit by pitched 
ball—Haverkamp and Lanphier. Time of 
game, 2.36. Umpire—Mr. Rigler, of the Na- 
tional League. 


The baseball team representing the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia was defeated by the 
score of 4 to 0. Corby pitched a good game 
for the visitors, yet his work was not as effect- 
ive as that of Douglas, who pulled himself 
out of several tight places caused by his oc- 
casional wildness. In this game Gillam, the 
Navy shortstop, particularly distinguished 
himself by accepting seven “extremely hard 
chances. In the seventh inning Stiles clinched 
the game with a home run. Jones’ batting 
was also very effective. 


W. Virginia 











The bachelor officers attached to the Naval 
Academy were badly defeated in a game of 
baseball by the team representing the Balti- 
more Club of Baltimore, Maryland. The 
bachelors used up four pitchers during the 
game, none of whom puzzled the visitors at 
all. The final score was 20 to 0. Bachelors’ 
battery—Lieuts. Williams and Vernon; Pay- 
master Hacker, Lieut.-Com. Pratt and Prof. 
Dashiell. 


The inter-class baseball series was won by 
the class of 1909 with a record of three vic- 
tories and no defeats. They won from 1908 
by a score of 12 to 7, from 1910 by 10 to 4 
and from 191! by 10 to 9. Percy Northcroft, 
captain of next year’s football team, pitched 
the three games for the winning team. 


Track 


Swarthmore was overwhelmed here on May 
16th by a score of 681%4—27%. Five records 
were broken—three being smashed by mid- 
shipmen. Carey (N) equalled his record of 
946 seconds for the 100-yard dash. Krueger 
broke the Academy records for the hammer 
throw and shot put, Rankin (N) broke the 
record for the mile and Donelson (N) broke 
the broad jump record. 

Mile Run—Won by Rankin (N) ; 2nd, Car- 
michael (N). Time, 4 min. 304% seconds. 

One-half Mile Run—Won by Emmett (N) ; 
2nd, Bradford (S). Time, 2 min. 4% second. 

roo-yard dash—Won by Carey (N); 2nd, 
Roberts (S). Time, 94% sec. 

120-yard low hurdles—Won by _ Shafroth 
(N); 2nd, Turner (N). Time,-16 sec. 

220-yard dash—Won by Carey (N); 2nd, 
Burg (N). Time, 23 sec. 

220-yard high hurdles—Won by Burg (N) ; 
2nd, Roberts (S). Time, 263 sec. 

Broad jump—Won by Donelson (N) ; 2nd, 
Norton (N).. Distance, 21 ft. 834 in. 

High jump—Won by Roberts (S); 2nd, 
Northcroft (N). Height, 5 ft. % in. 

Pole vault—Edwards (N), and Stephenson 
(N), tied for first place. 


Hammer throw—Won by Krueger (S); 
2nd, Northcroft (N). Distance, 122 ft. 9 in. 
Shot put—Won by Krueger (S); 2nd 


Northcroft (N). Distance, 43 ft. 6 in. 
440-yard—Won by Henrie (S); 2nd, Pur- 
nell (N). Time, 52 seconds. 


In the first dual race between Syracuse and 
the Navy, the former won after a spirited race 
on the Severn rivet. The winning time was 
10 minutes 28% seconds. The visiting crew 
consisted of men heavier and older than mem- 
bers of the Navy crew. The Navy rowed a 
40 to the minute stroke and Syracuse 38 to 
the minute. Navy crew—Rockwell, capt. and 
stroke; Richardson, 7; Guiler, 6; Leighton, 
5; Bagg, 4; Zenor, 3; Ainsworth, 2; Davis, 
bow; Roberts, coxswain. 


Rifle Team 
The Navy rifle team won from the Mary- 
land National Guard, in a dual match, by a 
score of 2335 to 2243. The shooting was at 
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200, 300, 600 yards ordinary fire and 200 and 
300 yards rapid fire. Midn. H. T. Smith made 
the highest individual score, 216 points. 

Naval Academy—Ordinary fire, 200 yards, 
515; 300 yards, 493; 600 yards, 486; rapid 
fire, 300 yards, 439; 200 yards, 422. 

M. N. G.—Ordinary fire, 200 yards, 477; 300 
yards, 490; 600 yards, 460; rapid fire, 200 
yards, 406; 300 yards, 410. 


The 71st Regiment of the New York N. G. 
won from the Midshipman’s rifle team on 
May 16th by a margin of eleven points. This 
is the third annual meet between the two 
teams—the Guardsmen having won two of the 
matches. The shooting was for the trophy 
offered by Lieut. Col. J. Hollis, of the 71st. 
The scores at all ranges were extremely close. 
Capts. Wells and Corwin of the 71st tied for 
high score with 213 out of a possible 250. 
Midshipmen Denny excelled for the Navy 
with 207.. The scores at the ranges were: 
Slow Fire— 

200 yards—7Ist, 

300 yards—7Ist, 

600 yards—7Ist, 
Rapid Fire— 

200 yards—7ist, 433; Navy, 430. 

300 yards—7ist, 477; Navy, 474. 


497; Navy, 494. 
479; Navy, 489. 
504; Navy, 492. 


The executive committee of the Navy Ath- 
letic Association has awarded the Fencing 
championship to Midn. H. DeF. Burdick 
(1908), of Lawrence, Kansas. He will re- 
ceive a gold medal while other medals will be 
awarded as follows: Second place with Foils 
—Midn. Harrison E. Knauss (1908), of 
Easton, Pa., a silver medal. Third place with 
Foils—Midn. H. R. H. Borchardt (1909), 
Chicago, Ill, a bronze medal. Sabres—Midn. 
E. S. R. Brandt (1909), of N. J., silver medal. 
Duelling  swords—Midn. Walter Smith 
(1908), of Boston, silver medal. 


As a result of an election held Saturday 
Midn. Percy Northcroft (1909), of Paw- 
tucket, R. L, was elected captain of the Field 
and Track Team for next season and Midn. 
Frank T. Leighton, of Pa., captain of the 
crew. Northcroft is also captain of the foot- 
ball team and has made his yellow “N” with 
two stars significant of two victories from 
West Point and also his green “N.” He was 
a promising candidate for the crew this season, 
and would have made the first crew if it had 
not been for the necessity of giving more time 
to his studies. 

Leighton is a tackle on the football team 
and has also made his “N star.” 


“Dick” Glennon, who has coached the Navy 
crew for several seasons with great success, 
left for his home in Boston after the race 
with Syracuse. It is hoped that he will return 
to the Academy next year as coach, though 
it is feared such may not be the case unless 
certain changes in the management of the 
crew which he has suggested, be put into ef- 
fect. He insists on a training table for the 
crew candidates as well as for the crew itself. 
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The Navy football schedule for next year 
is as follows: 

October 3—Rutgers College. 

October 7—St. Johns College. 

October 10—Dickinson. 

October 14—Md. Agricultural College. 

October 17—Lehigh. 

October 21—University of Maryland. 

October 24—Harvard. 

October 31—Carlisle Indians. 

October 7—Villanova. 

November 14—Pennsylvania State. 

November 21—V. P. I. 

The date for the Army-Navy game has not 
been decided on definitely. 


The class standing in order of merit for 
this academic year for the Class of 1909 has 
been posted as follows: Midn. T. S. Wilkin- 
son of Myrtle Grove, La., obtained a multi- 
ple of 228.28 out of a possible 240, and will 
lead his class as he has done during the two 
preceding years. Second, Ralph Wyerbacher, 
of Indiana. Third, W. W. Smith, of N. J. 
Fourth, Luther Welch, of Kansas. Fifth, Da- 
vid I. Hedrick, of Ohio. Sixth, Julian S. 
Hatcher, of Virginia. Seventh, Olaf Hust- 
vedt, of Iowa. Eighth, Eric Ellington, of N. 
C. Ninth, H. T. Smith, of Washington. 
Tenth, Carl Jungling, of Miss. Eleventh, 
Preston B. Haines, of N. Y. Twelfth, T. B. 
Richey, of Va.; C. L. Lothrop, of Mass. 
Thirteenth, Gaylord Church, of Pa. Four- 
teenth, H. R. Borchardt, of Ill. Fifteenth, H. 
R. Van de Boe, of Ohio. All the above mid- 
shipmen “starred” in their work by obtain- 
ing an average above 85%. 


The resignation of Midn. Wm. B. Piersol, 
of Philadelphia, a member of the class which 
lately graduated at the Naval Academy, has 
been accepted by the Department. Piersol 
sustained severe injuries in the region of his 
knee during a football game two years ago, 
and this was the cause of his resignation. 


The resignation of Midshipman Churchill 
Sheldon of Michigan, a member of the 3rd 
class, was accepted by the Navy Department. 
Mr. Sheldon will pursue a course at the Mich- 
igan School of Mines and will then enter in 
business with his father. 


The June week show held at the auditorium 
on May 29th was a great success. The mas- 
queraders were asked to repeat it. but they 
did not have time. The features of the show 
were an imposition in two tortures, technical- 
ly known as a comedy with music entirely 
written within Bancroft Hall. The book was 
by Jukes and Porter; lyrics by Piersol, Hunter 
and Donavin; music by Piersol, Donavin and 
Townsend, and arranged by Chas. Zimmer- 
man. The midshipmen who took part were 
Piersol, Jukes, Donavin, Peterson, Bastedo, 
Clark, J. B., and Boyd, ‘o8; Porter. Van de 
Boe, Townsend and Tripne, ’o9: Clark, R. 
W., ard Meyer, ’10: and Field, ’t1. Burdick 
and Alford. ‘o&8; Kelly, Kirke, Chapline. ’oo, 
and Spencer, ‘10, were Fluffy Ruffles girls: 
Conger, Payne and Hunter, ’o8; Welsh and 


Dunn, ’o9, and Green, L. B., ’11, took the part 
of native girls. English tourists and blue- 
jackets were represented by Chew and Berg, 
F. R., 08; Asher, Murphy and Glucas, ’og, and 
Batten, ’11. Native men by Forgus, ‘08, Jones, 
T. H., ’o9, Langworthy, ‘10, and Henderson, 
McCord and Falligant, ’11. Foy was Presi- 
dent of masqueraders; Welshimer, Business 
Manager; Prof. Zimmermann, Musical Direc- 
tor; Donavin, Stage Manager; Pierson, Di- 
rector of Choruses, and Lowell, Electrician. 


June Week began with perfect weather 
which continued during the entire week. The 
grounds and buildings of the Academy were 
put in excellent shape and every arrange- 
ment possible was made for the reception of 
the Board of Visitors. 

Monday, June I—I0.00 a. m.: 
ception to Board of Visitors. 

3.00 p. m.: Seamanship on board the full- 
rigged ship “Severn” by the fourth division. 
Boats under sail and oars, and steam tactics 
by the third division. 4.30 p. m.: Reception 
to board of visitors at the superintendent's 
residence. 6.15 p. m.: Dress parade and pre- 
sentation of the colors to the company having 
the highest mark for general excellence dur- 
ing the year. The fourth company, com- 
manded by Midn. Arthur S. Carpender, of 
New Brunswick, N. J., received the colors 
from Miss Marguerite Thomson, of Austin, 
Texas. She also presented the colors last 
year to her brother Midn. Thomson. 

Tuesday, June 2nd—9.15 a. m.: Battalion 
of Artillery. This drill was the most inter- 
esting of all and was witnessed by an im- 
mense crowd. 4.00 p. m.: Torpedo, mine 
and gun drills by first division. Fencing, sa- 
bre drill, bayonet drill and “setting up’ ex- 
ercises by 2nd division. 6.15 p. m.: Dress 
Parade. Presentation of rewards for indi- 
vidual excellence in athletics and academic 
work. Midn. Douglas was recognized as the 
best all-round athlete and he will have the 
honor of having his name inscribed on the 
trophy presented by Col. Robt. M. Thomp- 
son. The sword for individual excellence in 
athletics was presented to Wm. H. Dague 
of Indiana by the Class of ’71. The sword 
for excellence in gunnery and ordnance was 
awarded to E. E. Wilson, of Seattle. The 
following midshipmen received medals: 


Lee C. Carey (gold), Track team. 

W. A. Lee, Ordnance. 

H. W. Stephenson (silver), Track team. 

W. W. Smith (silver), Rifle team. 

C. S. Davis (bronze), Rifle team. 

H. D. Burdick (gold), Fencing (foils). 

H. A. Waddington (gold), Gym. team. 

E. S. R. Brandt (2 silver), Fencing (sabres 
and canes). 

W. Smith (silver), Fencing (swords). 

H. E. Krauss (silver), 2nd place (foils). 

H. R. Borchardt (bronze), 3rd _ place 
(foils). 

L. E. Fagan (silver), swimming. 

M. B. DeMott (bronze), Heavy-weight 
boxing. 

j.. AA. 
boxing. 


Official re- 


Murphy (bronze), Middle-weight 
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R. W. Carter (bronze), Welter-weight 
boxing. 

_E. D. Wilson (bronze), Light-weight box- 
ing. 

V. D. Herbster (bronze), Bantam-weight 
boxing. 

John F. Shafroth (bronze), Heavy-weight 
wrestling. 

R. E. Jones (bronze), Middle-weight wrest- 
ing. 

L. C. Carey (bronze), Welter-weight wrest- 
ling. 

T. H. Winters (bronze), Light-weight 
wrestling. 

F. J. Lowry (bronze), Bantam-weight 
wrestling. 

In addition to these medals were awarded 
to the following members of the field and 
track team for breaking Academy records: 

roo-yard dash—Carey—9g 3-5 seconds. 

Half-mile—Emmett—2 min. 4-5 sec. 

Mile—Rankin—4 min. 303-5 sec. 

Two-miles—Carmichael—1o min. 8 3-5 sec. 

120-yard hurdles—Shafroth—16 sec. 

220-yard hurdles—Burg—26 2-5 sec. 

Broad jump—Norton—21 ft. 6 in. 

Broad jump—Gates—21 ft. 3 in. 

Broad jump—J. F. Donelson—a2z1 ft. 8 3-4. 

Hammer throw—LeBourgeois—tz21 ft. 3 in. 

Wednesday, June 3—9.15 a. m.: Brigade 
of Infantry. 3.00 p. m.: Baseball game with 
West Point. 6.15 p. m.: Full dress parade. 

Thursday, June 4—9.15 a. m.: Small arms 
target practice. Rifle range. 3.00 p. m.: 
Practical exercises in the Marine Engineer- 
ing Building. 6.15 p. m.: Full dress parade. 

Friday, June 5—1.00 a. m.: Graduation 
exercises of the Class of 1908. . The diplomas 
were delivered by Gen. Horace Porter after 
an interesting, instructive and humorous 
speech. The exercises were held in the ar- 
mory where seats were provided for the im- 
mense crowd. The brigade of midshipmen, 
excepting the graduates, were “closed in 
mass” and stood at “parade rest” during the 
exercises. Whenever a favorite graduate re- 
ceived his diploma outbursts of applause were 
heard. Some of the graduates have been or- 
dered home to await orders, others reported 
aboard ship immediately. 

Saturday, June 6—9.00 a. m.: Embarked 
for summer practice cruise about the U. S. 
Ships, Olympia (flagship), Chicago, Nevada, 
Arkansas and Hartford. 


The members of the graduating class of 
1908 were royally entertained by Captain Bad- 
ger, Superintendent of the Naval Academy, 
and Mrs. Badger, Friday afternoon, May 29, 
at their residence on Blake Row. The grad- 
uates were accompanied by their parents and 
friends. Captain and Mrs. Badger were as- 
sisted in receiving by the ladies of the 
younger society set, together with the follow- 
ing visitors: Miss McAdoo, of New York; 
Misses Steele, Bartlett, Randall, Howard, 
Terry, Nash, Benson, Bryan, Brown, Clagett, 
Hall, Huse, Wilmer, Bradley, Baird, Patter- 
son, Spear and Tisdale. In the dining room 
Mrs. Simpson, mother of Mrs. Badger, and 
Mrs. William G. Bullard, served frappé and 
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Mrs. L. R. Sargent and Mrs. Walter Vernon 
poured lemonade. 


Ass’t Secretary of the Navy Newberry, ac- 
companied by a party of friends, came to An- 
napolis on the government yacht “Dolphin.” 
He witnessed the Army-Navy baseball game 
and several interesting drills. He spent a 
couple of days here during the June Week ex- 
ercises and then returned to Washington. 


According to a decision of the Navy De- 
partment none of the thirty-nine midshipmen 
of the three lower classes who were recently 
disqualified at the annual physical examina- 
tion will be compelled to resign. All those 
disqualified will be retained in their respective 
classes and will undergo treatment for their 
afflictions and be reéxamined later. Defective 
hearing and eye-sight is the trouble in nearly 
all the cases. 


In consideration of the Class of 1908 dedi- 
cating their “Lucky Bag” to him, Commander 
Benson, commandant of midshipmen, has 
written a letter to the class expressing his in- 
estimable appreciation. In dedicating the 
“Lucky Bag” the class said of him, “Whose 
forbearance, sympathy and justice we count 
our greatest aid on the road to true and hon- 
est manhood.” 


West Point Hop 


A very pretty hop was given Wednesday 
evening after the Navy-Army baseball game, 
in honor of the visiting West Pointers. The 
captain of the Navy team, Allen Bacon, re- 
ceived with Mrs. Sargent, wife of Lieut. Sar- 
gent, aide to the superintendent. The mid- 
shipmen proved themselves generous victors 
and expended every effort to make the affair 
most enjoyable and cause the cadets to forget 
the crushing defeat of the afternoon. 


1908 Class German — 


The 1908 German held in the armory on the 
evening of June 4th, was elaborately arranged 
and was by far the prettiest dance ever given 
by the midshipmen. Flags and bunting were 
draped from the high arches and the class 
colors were neatly and artistically arranged 
along the balcony. Many surprises in beauti- 
ful and new German figures led by Archibald 
Hugh Douglas and Miss Rose Briscoe, of 
Tennessee, were greeted with much applause 
on the part of the spectators. Among the 
figures were two sword dances in which the 
midshipmen formed in two ranks with swords 
crossed, forming an arch under which the 
young ladies passed. The prettiest scene, 
however, was the moon dance. Suddenly all 
the light were cut off, and lanterns and cal- 
cium lights, suspended from the girders, were 
lighted. They shed a soft, romantic hue on 
the dancers. 

Handsome and very costly favors, consisting 
of lace fans, powder boxes, gold hat pins, 
parasols, were given to the ladies; while the 
midshipmen, themselves, received tobacco 
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pouches, swagger sticks and silver match 
boxes. 

The uniform for the midshipmen was white 
duck “service” making a most pleasing ef- 


fect. 


While the 1908 Class German was in full 
sway at the Armory the Alumni of the U. S. 
Naval Academy were enjoying a sumptuous 
banquet in Memorial Hall. Nearly a hundred 
were present—grizzled commanders, young 
lieutenants and staid business men. Rear 
Admiral Yates Stirling was the oldest grad- 
uate present and the sole representative of the 
class of 63. By virtue of his being the oldest 
present, he commanded the “battalion”; and 
Lieut. Walter Vernon, being the youngest, 
acted as adjutant. Commander George R. 
Clark was toast master. 


Fae 


The toasts were: 


“The President’”—General Horace Porter. 

“The Graduates in Civil Life’—Mr. Eric 
Wilkinson. 

“The Naval Academy”—Capt. Chas. J. Bad- 
ger, U. S. N. 

“The Navy’—Admiral Chas. H. Davis, U. 
S; N. 

“Sweethearts 
Clark. 


and Wives’—Capt. G. R. 


Hon. Oscar Straus, Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, paid the Academy an unexpected 
informal visit. He arrived on the light-house 
tender Holly and as soon as his presence was 
known the prescribed salute of seventeen guns 
was fired. 


om 


THE NAVAL CONTINGENT WATCHING A GAME 
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A foot-ball game, a base-ball game, a track- 
meet, or the real climax—a Naval Academy 
Hop—may be the magnetic power which draws 
you to Annapolis. Yes, to dear old “Crab- 
town,” stretching far back from an extensive 
wharfage bordering on Spa Creek, a tributary 
of the Severn River, and lying in the morning 
shadow of the U. S. Naval Academy. 

How dear and familiar to every officer in 
the service is this Academy suburb! And why 
not? Here it was that they, as midshipmen, 
existed, counting the days until graduation 
for four long years, and some unlucky few one 
year more. They return after years of ab- 
sence and lo! what greets their astounded 
gaze? Naught but the same old “Bonded in 
Bonds,” the same old “Doc’s,’ the famous 
Carvel Hall, the old Chase Home still begging 
a coat of paint, the Peggy Stewart House of 
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fame eternally perpetuated by some few old 
maids who are unable to furnish the passing 
pedigree required by the D. A. R., the old 
State House ready to collapse, Chaney’s cabs— 
worth $5.00 on a hop night and on most any 
other time! Only a few subjects of interest 
betray any change, and possibly one of the few 
may be the “moss-back,’ now moss all over. 

To use a slang expression, the Annapolis 
folk are so wrapped up in themselves that 
they imagine themselves “warm members.” If 
it were not for their tame menageries of royal- 
blue corpuscles they would have no claim to 
a real modern society. 

If contemplating a visit to ‘“Crabtown,’ 
choose the Short Line and come via Baltimore, 
unless you are possessed with an insuperable 
desire to visit the city of Odenton. We sug- 
gest the Short Line, for besides enjoying an 
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almost noticeable influence from the adjective, 
“short,” it offers a most agreeable inducement. 
Ere the section finishes its game of leap-frog 
over the ties and rails, the porter announces 
in a deep, stentorian voice, ““West Annapolis.” 
This is preparatory for the shock soon to fol- 
low—Annapolis ! 

How persistently your heart will thump at 
the idea. Annapolis! the ancient city—mod- 
ern town; Capital of Maryland—metropolis of 
Anne Arundel County; location of the Naval 
Academy—site of the “Annapolis West Point,” 
St. John’s College. 

Realize! Why, it will be impossible to real- 
ize that you are in Annapolis, and soon will 
clasp in your ready arms your dear, brave 
boy. Yes! brave boy he is, behind the walls, 


patriotically and heroically existing and la- 
boring for his country and a “cold 2.5” to 
“pull himself sat.”’ So be not surprised if 
you miss him among the promiscuous gather- 
ing of uniformed police, sailors, marines, por- 
ters, messengers and the like at the depot. Pos- 
sibly at that very minute he is doing a “Day's 
Work” in two hours; maybe surprising some 
instructor with his attempts at Esperanto by 
introducing Spanish, French, English and 
Barton into the same sentence; perhaps he is 
at drill, sweating coal dust below in the Olym- 
pia’s fire-room; or by chance peacefully re- 


clining on a bed in Sick Quarters, enjoying 
absence from a stiff “exam.” and puzzling how 
to raise the temperature on a fever thermo- 
meter. 


Pardon our reverting to Odenton. The 
people of this “City” have discovered 
within themselves a magnanimous and well- 
deserved sympathy for the patrons of the local 
railroads and electric lines. In consequence 
thereof they are contemplating building a 
place of amusement for the benefit and pleas- 
ure of those throngs of transfer passengers 
who daily spend several hours on the depot 
platform waiting for a car—a car “better late 
than never’—waiting, singing the Odenton 
Hymn, “Waiting, Lonely Waiting.’ Maybe 
some midshipman on “French Leave” is 
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there, anxious to get back to the U. S. N. A. 
before taps; but it is only a case of waiting, 
and wasting a true sailor’s expressive vocab- 
ulary on the car companies. Again, a busy 
chaperone and her coquettish charges may be 
seen flitting around in search of trunks con- 
taining evening-dresses to be worn at a Naval 
Academy hop—trunks which are on their way 
to Baltimore or to Washington. This is 
Odenton! Our advice is to miss it as far as 
possible even if you have to walk to Annapo- 
lis; walking is just as quick. 

Now for a cab. Innumerable cabbies, chal- 
lenging even a general description, and chauf- 
feurs will offer the most varied assortment of 
cabs and automobiles found anywhere. If fate 
has cultivated in you an enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion for the antique, ask for the cab: George 
Washington used. Be not over-credulous, 
however, for all the cabs will present an ob- 
vious claim to antiquity, and every cabby will 
swear by the shades of the departed heroes of 
the ““Peggy Stewart” that his is the one. In 
case you do choose a cab, be sure the premiums 
on your accident policy are paid up. As for 
an auto—well, an auto in “Crabtown” looks 
as much out of place as would one of Chaney’s 
cabs in New York or Odenton. If you pre- 
fer to save twenty cents, and have no acci- 
dent policy, you may take the car. Yes, car! 
Annapolis has a car. 

Hotel accomodations are limited. Carvel 
Hall presents a most welcome and home-like 
appearance on the outside. On arriving at 
the door, try to forget the knocker and bell. 
Do not hesitate to enter for fear you are “butt- 
ing into” some private residence. Enter 
bravely! A very noticeable and commendable 
feature, entirely distinctive from the modern 
hotel, is the almost total absence of annoying 


porters and bell-boys. Before approaching the 


desk, remove all evidence from your person 


that would tend to betray the fact that you are 
rated at more than $100.00 in Bradstreet. Stand 
for the desk, reach for the pen and ask for 
rates—regular rates, not the variable hop-night 
rates—before writing in the “Autograph Al- 
bum.” Take warning, and do not mistake the 
rate per day offered by the clerk for rate per 
week, and remember to inquire if it includes 


bell-boy service. (7ip—If you hit Carvel Hall 
on a hop night, provide two days’ rations.) 


“Crabtown” vies with the cities of antiquity 
in its presentation of rare relics of better days. 
Relics which remain unaffected, unmolested, 
even under the universal influence of civiliza- 
tion. Why? Civilization itself flashes back 
an answer, “Ancestry!” Ancestry! the spirit 
which haunts Annapolis, Ancestry! that which 
all of us have, but not all that some of us 
have, Ancestry! Slightly disparaged by the 


Darwinian theory, it commands the unlimited 
respect and reverence of the Annapolis folk; 
and they in turn feel an inward reluctance in 


destroying the haunts or historic abodes of 
their ancestors. How vexed and even re- 


morseful must the shades of Richard Carver, 


the heroes of the “Peggy Stewart” and other 
deified heroes of old Annapolis have felt when 
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the peculiar rolling hum of that first trolley- 
car disturbed their peaceful slumbers! 

Oh! how befitting to the town is the name, 
‘Annapolis’”—both so suggestive of ‘“A-nap!” 

Prince George Street, King George Street, 
Duke of Gloucester Street and a few others 
with like names! They immediately cause one 
to think of the whole family of royal pedigree 
which lived on Georgie IV about the time of 
the memorable “Peggy Stewart Tea Party.” 
(Jn Annapolis we reckon time from this 
event.) How the Annapolis ancestry detested 
that family! And in order to make manifest 
their hate, they named their then Indian trails 
and cow-paths after the different members of 
the family. 

The “Annapolis West Point" situated at 
the northern end of King George street, is a 
just claim to antiquity. With its famous 
“Charter Oak,” its ivy-covered, moss-covered 
buildings of ante-bellum architecture, it pre- 
sents a striking contrast to the modern Naval 
Academy. 

The newspaper of “Crabtown”’ is partial to 
this institution of learning, yea, verily, even 
to a most absurd though amusing degree. If 
it is foot-ball season you will read in the An- 
napolis Evening Capital, “St. John’s plays the 
Navy to a standstill”—even though the score 
be eighteen to nothing in favor of the latter. If 
it is base-ball season its the same old story. 
Yet when one reads in the papers of the 
country at large that Annapolis defeated 
Princeton, Harvard, Yale and the like, does 
one think of St. John’s? 


This institution is worth a visit. However, 


be not over-surprised or amazed at any unus- 


ual sound you may hear when making the 
visit. | A foot-ball game may be on. Don’t 
imagine for a moment that someone is dead— 
the mournful yell wafted across the campus 


so often, is but the animating, all-inspiring col- 
lege yell, “Hold ’em! Saint John’s!’ 

_ The magic word, the sesame of “Crabtown,” 
is, “Tea.” Say, “Tea” to any Annapolitan and 
he is your friend. Again, like the Ancient 
Mariner he will tell you a tale—they say it is 
true, although we have never seen an account 
of it in historv—all about how the heroes of 
the “Peggy Stewart,” bravely and without 
Indian costumes, got rid of the English tea. 
Bravo Annapolis! In some respects you are 
slightly Bostonian 
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Now for the Naval Academy. By all means 
enter by the main gate, otherwise you may be 
taken for an officer, and of course that might 
have the tendency to hurt his pride and feel- 
ings. The marine on duty at this gate is as 
harmless as a loading-machine—it is only oc- 
casionally that he ‘kills’ one or two during 
the day, especially if the day be rather cold. 
Ah! but keep your weather eye open for the 
relentless watchman—the uniformed being 
wearing a tin star-badge and a walking-stick, 
found here, there and everywhere in the Acad- 
emy grounds. Never hesitate to comply with 
his demand for the surrender of your cigar— 
he is used to “stogies” by this time, yet oc- 
casionally he gets a real “Habana” and oh! 
how he does enjoy it! 

On entering the Naval Academy grounds, 
ten million dollars’ worth of stone and grait 
will greet your curiosity and interest. The 
immense, imposing stone building to the right, 
surmounted by a dome bearing skulls and 
cross-bones and a place for Dutch gold-leaf, 
is the rather old but new chapel. The corner- 
stone is valuable as antique masonry, it hav 
ing been laid many years ago. When arriving 
at the terrace (“ter’—meaning from, and 
“vace’ to beat it) of Bancroft Hall, do not 
let the watchman see you first. He seems to 
be the only person who believes in the signs, 
“Keep off the Terrace.” 

In a carefully guarded nook of Bancroft 
Hall you can find the leaden casket contain- 
ing the remains of the famous John Paul 
Jones. The path that leads to the latest rest- 
ing place of the casket is well worn by the 
countless throngs whose patriotism and curi- 
osity are daily satisfied by the Union Jack 
drapery, and a guess as to what lies thereunder 
In the Naval Academy grounds there are sev- 
eral monuments worthy of notice, the most 


conspicuous being that one erected in honor of 
what “Hern-don.”” However, the tall mast op- 
posite the Academic Building is not, as so 
many visitors have thought it, monumental to 
the fame of some naval vessel from which it 
may have been taken, but is merely a wireless 
telegraph pole. The Japanese Bell of Commo- 
dore Perry fame, now hanging from an arch 
near Lover’s Lane, has a better use than serv- 
ing only for an ornamental relic. Once a year, 
now, it rings out an enthusiastic welcome to 
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a victorious foot-ball team returning from 
Philadelphia ! 

The paths of “fussing” lead but to a shady 
nook. Lover’s Lane, with its shady retreats 
and comfortable benches, appeals to the zxs- 
thetic nature and longing-to-be-alone feeling 
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may chance to be with, and she is not satisfied 
until she hears its pebbles crunching under her 
feet. 

Yet there is another side to Lover’s Lane—- 
it looks mighty good to a Plebe, but tradition 
says a Plebe is a tenderfoot, and there are 











of the “fussers.” 


Point it out to any girl you pebbles on Lover's Lane! 
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THE FINAL RESTING PLACE 
OF JOHN PAUL JONES 


THE SEA’S IRONY 


JOHN LANGDON HEATON 


One day I saw a ship upon the sands 

Careened upon beam ends, her tilted deck 

Swept clear of rubbish of her long-past wreck ; 
Her colors struck, but not by human hands; 

Her masts the driftwood of what distant strands! 
Her frowning ports, where at the admiral’s beck 
Grim-visaged cannon held the foe in check, 

Gaped for the frolic of the minnow bands, 

The seaweed banners in her fo’ks’le waved, 

A turtle basked upon the capstan’s head; 

Her cabin’s pomp the clownish sculpin braved, 

And on her prow, where the lost figurehead 

Once scorned the brine, a name forgot was graved, 
It was “The Irresistible” I read! 











Until ten years ago there were certain 
events connected with June which stood as 
landmarks in the life of a cadet. To the 4th 
classman, it brought emancipation full and 
free from plebedom; to the 3rd classman, fur- 
lough; to the 2nd, the joys of Ist class camp; 
while to the Ist classman it invariably brought 
graduation. To the post in general, and to the 
cadets in particular, it brought the Board of 
Visitors, a body of gentlemen always present 
at examinations and exhibition drills. Early 
graduation has occurred several times since 
April, 1898, but for the first time since 1815 
the year 1908 is unique in that its June wel- 
comes no Officially constituted Board of Visi- 
tors. The sudden change in the law regard- 
ing the constitution of the Board was made a 
few days before the date of their appointed 
assembling. A number of the members came; 
in some instances receiving their first intima- 
tion of the changed conditions on their arri- 
val. While there could be no official recogni- 
tions of a Board which had been abolished, 
every courtesy has been extended to the visi- 
tors; and drills, examinations, etc., have been 
carried out according to the published sched- 
ules. Mr. George S. Patton, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., father of Cadet Adjutant Patton, was 
the first member of the Board to reach the 
post. He was accompanied by Mrs. Patton, 
Miss Wilson, Miss Banning and Miss Mur- 
ray. Lieut.-General L. B. M. Young, U. S. 
A., retired, and Mrs. Young, who came from 
Yellowstone Park, followed. Judge Bean and 
wife, of Salem, Oregon; Hon. John C. Chan- 
ey and Mrs. Chaney, of Sullivan, Indiana; 
Col. H. L. Higginson, Boston, Mass.; Hon. 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, Mrs. and Miss Bulke- 
ley, of Hartford, Conn.; Hon. Adin B. Cap- 
ron, Stillwater, Rhode Island, have been 
among those following. 


The review on June Ist, was received by 
Col. Scott. With the reviewing officer were 
those members of the Board who had already 
arrived, Lieut.-Gen. S. B. M. Young, Hon. 
Robert S. Bean, Hon. John C. Chaney, Mr. 
George S. Patton, and accompanying them 
General Charles T. Roe. After the review an 
informal reception was held at the quarters 
of the Superintendent, Col. and Mrs. Scott 
having recalled the invitations for the formal 
reception. The officers and ladies of the post 
were presented to the visitors and the ladies 
accompanying them. An open-air concert was 
given during the reception, on the lawn south 
of the Superintendent’s quarters. Dress parade 
followed at 6 p. m., then guard mounting. At 
8.15 p. m. an open-air concert was given by 
the Band on the lawn in front of the hotel. 


On Thursday afternoon Cardinal Logue, 
Primate of Ireland, a guest of Monsignor 
O’Keeffe, visited the Point, and a review in 
his honor preceded the artillery drill of the 
afternoon. For the first time the evolutions 
of the artillery drill were accompanied by 
music, 


Lieut. Hunter S. Porter, a graduate of 
1908, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas McKay, Miss 
Sparhank, of Philadelphia, with her nieces, 
Miss Sparhank and Miss Jessie Kneedler, 
daughter of Major William L. Kneedler, Med- 
ical Corps, U. S. A., retired, and General and 
Mrs. B. C. Lockwood, have also been among 
guests recently registered at the hotel. 


The 4th class gave an exhibition of gym- 
nastics in the gymnasium on Monday morn- 
ing and the entire corps took part in the out- 
door military calisthenics of the afternoon. 


The night attack, which occurred in bright 
moonlight, was watched by a large crowd of 
spectators. The library, the vicinity of Tro- 
phy Point, and the hotel piazza formed van- 
tage points for observation on these occasions. 
The use of a searchlight and the representa- 
tion of a naval attack were unusual features 
of this exercise this year. The following 
“problem” was solved. A Blue force, consist- 
ing of two companies of infantry, one bat- 
tery of field artillery and two six-inch guns, 
is stationed at West Point to prevent any 
force crossing the river in that vicinity, and to 
guard the arsenal and stores there. Two com- 
panies of Brown infantry with one gun are 
marching south along the west bank of the 
Hudson from Newburgh by way of Central 
Valley to attack the post. Two more com- 
panies at Cold Spring, with one gun, have 
been ordered to attempt to cross the river and 
join in the attack. Two gunboats (represent- 
ed) will aid in this attempted crossing. The 
moonlight was so bright that the movements 
of the forces could be followed with ease. The 
exercise was begun at 7.45 and continued un- 
til nearly ten o’clock. 


The summer encampment will be estab- 
lished on June 13, the battalion forming at 
barracks at 10.30 a. m. The encampment will 
be called ““Camp Ruger” in honor of the mem- 
ory of Major General Thomas Howard Ruger, 
who died on June 3, 1907, and who was the 
Superintendent of the Military Academy from 
September 1, 1871, to September 1, 1876. 


On Wednesday, May 27, Col. Scott, Super- 
intendent of the Academy, returned to the 


post, after nearly two months’ absence on 
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special duty in connection with the settlement 
of certain Indian disturbances. This mission, 
which involved a journey of 7,000 miles, 
knowledge of Indian character and speech 
possessed by no other living white man, and 
diplomacy and skill to which Col. Scott alone 
was equal, having been successfully accom- 
plished by him, the colonel received the per- 
sonal thanks and congratulations of President 
Roosevelt, to whom he reported on his return, 
at Washington, D. C. 


On Friday, May 29, the flotilla escorting 
the steamboat “Wasp” made its way up the 
river through obscuring fog, and passed West 
Point at almost noon. As soon as the cor- 
tége was sighted minute guns boomed from 
the batteries, and the garrison flags were hung 
at half-staff. This imposing naval proces- 
sion was formed to bear to their final resting 
place the remains of Governor George Clin- 
ton, first governor of New York, which had 
been removed from Washington, D. C., where 
they were interred 96 years ago, and were 
being borne to Kingston, where they were re- 
interred; as in a more fitting burial place, 
in the cemetery of the First Dutch Church 
at Kingston, which town was the home of the 
Governor and the State’s first capital, the re- 
interment was made. 


Baseball 


The baseball season of 1908 has not been 
altogether a prosperous one. Handicapped by 
weather conditions, by the loss of players 
owing to early graduation, by the detention of 
six of the best men whose proficiency was 
not up to the mark, the Navy game resulted 
in a great disappointment to the friends of 
the home team. The rousing cheers of wel- 
come which greeted the return of the players 
last Thursday afternoon testified to their com- 
rades’ confidence in their efforts. The fol- 
lowing is the score of the season’s games: 


April 11—Union 
18—Manhattan ............ 
22—Williams 
25—Fordham ............. 
29—Yale 
2—University of Virginia 1 
6—University of Penn. 
9—Lehigh 
13—Brown University 5 
16—Columbia Freshmen... 5 
16—Dartmouth 
20—Wesleyan 
23—Columbia ............. 
27—Trinity 
3—Navy 
6—Amherst 


June 
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The best game of the season was the four- 
teen inning game with Brown, on May 13. 
Brown opened up the scoring in the third 
when three singles and a sacrifice brought 
them two runs. The Army tied the score in 
the same inning. Gonser walked, Mountford 
doubled and Harrison’s triple scored the above 
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men. Brown secured the lead in the fourth, 
scoring one run on errors by Mountford, Mey- 
er and Schneider, and a stolen base. In the 
ninth the Army again tied the score. Harri- 
son singled, Hyatt singled, both advancing on 
Taylor's out; Meyer and Harrison worked the 
squeeze and Hyatt was out at the plate by a 
very close decision. Fast ball was played un- 
til the fourteenth, when Denny tripled and 
scored on Taylor’s error. Another error and 
a hit accounted for Brown’s final run. 


RHE 
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Batteries: Brown — Nourse, 
Army—Hyatt, Gonser. 


Dartmouth won from the Army on May 16 
by a score of 4-2. Harrison started the scor- 
ing in the first by a beautiful home-run over 
center. Dartmouth scored in the fifth on two 
errors by Schneider and a stolen base. In the 
sixth Glaze got Dartmouth’s first hit, a home- 
run. The Army tied the score the same in- 
ning. Hyatt walked, Day sacrified and Meyers’ 
two-bagger gave the run. In the seventh Dart- 
mouth scored another run on a passed ball, 
a sacrifice and Day’s error. In the eighth 
Glaze forced Scheldmiller out, reached second 
on an out, third on Mitchell’s hit and scored 
on a passed ball by Gonser. Hyatt allowed only 
two hits during the seven innings he pitched. 
Harrison was good at the bat, securing a tri- 
ple and two singles out of four times up. UI- 
loa’s fielding was a feature. Batteries: Dart- 
mouth—Mitchell, Glaze, Leonard; Army—Hy- 
att, Johnson, Gonser. 


Dartmouth rs 32s 
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The Army was defeated in a fast and close 
game with Wesleyan on May 20. The only 
score of the game was made in the third, by 
Wesleyan. Connelly singled, Beaton singled, 
Wright sacrificed and Connelly scored on 
Vantassel’s long fly to center. — 

Batteries: Army—Hyatt and Gonser; Wes- 
leyan, Connelly and Day. 
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Columbia’s hitting-on May 23 gave them a 
victory of 7-3 over the Army. In the sec- 
ond Meyer reached first on an error and 
scored on Ulloa’s two-base hit. In the fifth, 
with two out, Gonser missed Shaffer’s foul. 
Then Shaffer singled and three more singles 
brought Columbia three runs. In the seventh 
Mountford walked, Harrison singled, Day 
walked and the first two men scored on An- 
derson’s single, thus tying the score. In the 
eighth Columbia scored one run on an infield 
hit, a sacrifice and a single. Columbia se- 
cured three more on a wild pitch, two singles 
and a two-bagger. 

Batteries: Columbia—Lee, Young; Army— 
Hyatt, Gonser. 

Columbia : 
2 
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The Army shut out Trinity on May 27, by 
the score of 5-0. In the third Harrison 
doubled, reached third on a passed ball, Day 
secured a base on balls. Both scored on UI- 
loa’s double. Ulloa scored on Meyer’s hit. In 
the seventh Ulloa walked, reached second on 
a wild pitch and scored on Meyer’s hit. Meyer 
reached second on the throw in, stole third and 
scored on a wild pitch. 

Batteries: Trinity—Woodle, Smith; Army— 
McNeal and Gonser. 


Trinity ° 
2 
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The result of the game with the Navy was 
a great disappointment to the cadets. It was 
scarcely a surprise that the team lost, as three 
members of the regular team were not allowed 
to play on account of low standing in aca- 
demic work. Riley, the best pitcher this year, 
Ulloa, an excellent outfielder and good for a 
hit when needed, and Day, another good out- 
fielder and batter, were the men whose ser- 
vices were lost. An account of the game will 
be found under the Annapolis notes. 


On May 16 the second team played a five- 
inning game with Columbia freshmen, winning 
by a score of 5-2. 


The last inning of the last game of the 
season ended gloriously for the Army. With 
three runs needed to tie, two out and two on 
bases Meyer came to the plate. He did the 
stunt with a beautiful home-run. The scoring 
started in the second. The 7th Regiment 
made two runs on two hits, a stolen base and 
errors by Harrison, Crawford and Devers. 
The Army’s first run came in the seventh. 
McCoach started with a hit, reached second on 
a passed ball, stole third and came home on 
Beard’s hit. In the ninth, the 7th scored two 
more, three hits and an error by Crawford 
accounting for the runs. Hyatt opened up in 
the Army’s half of the ninth with a hit and 
stole second. Haverkamp fanned and Beard 
was out, short to first. Johnson next at the 
bat, lined out a double, scoring Hyatt. Mount- 
ford, next up, was hit with the ball. Meyer 
next stepped up and picked out the first ball 
to send so far that it took four men to relay 
it in. A pair of cuff buttons was presented to 
each member of the winning team by Col. Ap- 
pleton of the 7th Regiment. 


7th Regiment 0000 2 

Army 0000 4 
Batteries—Hyatt and Mountford for the 

Army and Duyo and Mercer for the 7th Regi- 

ment. 
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A team from West Point made up of offi- 
cers stationed at the Military Academy, 
played polo at Van Cortlandt Park, May 27, 
and lost to the Squadron A team by 1534to 1% 
goals. The teams met without handicaps. 
The officers brought with them sixteen of the 
cavalry mounts, and the squadron team kept 
their fast private ponies‘in the barn. Instead 
they brought up sixteen of the cavalry mounts 
used by Squadron A in the drills, the lot in- 


cluding two of the team used on the regi- 
mental coach. 

The ponies were put in a bunch and drawn 
for, each team getting eight ponies it had 
never seen before. The squadron men were 
by far the hardest hitters and best at team 
work. The positions were: 

West Point—No. 1, Lieut. F. W. Honey- 
cutt; No. 2, Lieut. W. W. Morris; No. 3, 
Lieut. Whitlock; back, Capt. Oliver. 

Squadron A—No. 1, J. H. Hunt; No. 2, 
Louis Neilson; No. 3, Walter McClure; back, 
E. D. B. Pratt. 

Lorillard Spencer, Jr., was the referee. 
Hunt made ten goals, Neilson five and Mc- 
Clure one. The two goals scored for West 
Point were by Morris in the third and Honey- 
cutt in the sixth period. A return match may 
be played at West Point. 


Field Day 


The Fifteenth Annual Field-Day was held 
at West Point on Tuesday, June 9, 1908. A 
new event, a mule packing contest, was added. 
Three academy records were broken. Cadet 
Hayes, ’09, lowered his own record for the 220- 
yard dash from 22% to 22 seconds. Cadet 
Patton, ’09, lowered the initial record for the 
220-yard hurdles from 27% to 25% seconds. 
Cadet Besson, ’o9, raised the record for the 
hammer throw from 109 ft. 7% in. to 124 ft. 4 
in. The class banner was won by the class of 
‘09, with 123% points; ’10 scored 90% points, 
and ’11 scored 62 points. The new cadets, class 
of ’12, were not allowed to enter the meet. 
Following is a summary of the events: 

100-Yard Dash—1, Hayes, ’09; 2, Burr, ’10; 
3, Moore, L., ’10. Time—10% seconds. 

Packing Contest—1, Pullen and Sohlberg, 
’10; 2, Fowler and Garlington, ’10. Time— 
534% seconds. 

200-Yard Hurdles—1, Patton, ’09; 2, 
Hughes, ’09; 3, Vautsmeier, ’10. Time—25% 
seconds. 

Mile Run—t, Franke, ’11; 2, Jones, I., ’10; 
3, Stearns, ’09. Time—4 min. 55 sec. 

Half-Mile Run—1, Sohlberg, ’10; 2, Mc- 
Dowell, ’09; 3, McKinney, ’11. Time—2 min. 
II sec. 

220-Yard Dash—1, Hayes, ’09; 2, Patton, 
‘09; 3, Carberry, ’10. Time—22 seconds. 

16-lb. Hammer Throw—1, Besson, ’09; 2, 
Pullen, ’10; 3, Nix, ’09. Distance—124 ft. 4 in. 

16-lb. Shot Put—1, Besson, ’09; 2, Surles, 
"11; 3, Nix, ’o9. Distance—34 ft. 7 in. 

Running Broad Jump—1, Surles, ‘11; 2, 
= L., ’10; 3, Burr, ’10. Distance—zo ft. 

in. 

Running High Jump—Hughes and Everts, 
’o9, tied for first; 2, Burlingame. Height— 
5 ft. 4 in. 

440-Yard Run—Burr and Carberry, ’10, tied 
for first; 2, Kelly, ’o9. Time—s4% seconds. 

120-Yard Hurdles—1, Patton, ’v9; 2, Ed- 
wards, ’10; 3, Everts, ’oo. 

Pole Vault—Greble and Sears, ’oo, tied for 
first; Moore, L., ’10, and Clark, R. W., ’11, 
tied for second. Height—1o ft. 

The high jump was discontinued at 5 ft. 4 
in. because both the leading men were of the 
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same team and did not care to try for record. 
The pole vault was discontinued at 10 ft. un- 
der the same circumstances. 


The class of 68, U. S. M. A., held its goth 
anniversary of graduation at West Point on 
June 10th. Twelve men—of the 24 left of the 
class—reported at the Riding Hall, saw the 
2nd class ride, and adjourned to Dr. Holden’s 
rooms for their reunion. Those present were: 
Fletcher, Hall (W. P.), Heath, Hoxie, Kane, 
Knight, Martin, Marshall, Metcalf, Roe, Rus- 
sell and Willard. In 1868 Mrs. Stephen R. 
Roe, mother of Capt. Chas. F. Roe of the 
class, gave a supper to the whole class. It 
seemed a fitting thing that those left after 40 
years should again be around the same table 
in the old house at Highland Falls. General 
Roe asked the class to luncheon, and the 
twelve “reported for mess.’”’ In the center- 
piece of flowers was a blue pennant bearing 
the small ribbon, with 68 embroidered upon 
it, which Cadet Chas. F. Roe wore while on 
the crew which was to row against the Navy 
in 1868. The Army boys of that year were 
so expert that the Navy “called off the race.” 
On the desk in the room were the morning 
papers of June 14, 1868, which Mrs. Roe had 
saved; several photographs of the members 
of the class who had answered “adsum” 
were on the mantle, and “The Class” went to 
the dining room singing the following verses, 
written by Capt. Henry Metcalf, sung to the 
tune of the “Canadian Boat Song”: 


Call to Quarters 
Union 


When shadows fall at evening time, 

Our fancies go back and our hearts keep 
rhyme 

With songs that were sung in the Auld Lang 


yne 
By Heath, Dunbar, and Juba Snow, 


Waiting for Bentz’s bugle to blow. 
Row, brothers, row, the time goes fast, 
Exams are near and the “Dough Boy” 
is last. 


Parting 


The Spring night sighed, as loath to pass, 
Like Song and like Youth from among our 
Class. 

In front of the Barracks upon the grass, 
With arms entwined and pipes aglow, 
Waiting for Bentz’s bugle to blow. 

Go, brothers, go,—the world is vast, 
Our paths diverge, and this meet is the 
last. 


Reunion 


The charm of night is now plain day, 
The tenderest grass has ripened to hay, 
i hopes by dull cares are all held at 
ay; 
Our ranks are thin, our step is slow, 
Waiting for Gabriel’s horn to blow. 
So, brothers, so,—the die was cast, 
Aces or sixes,—four square to the last. 


Farewell 


Come, brothers, come! Let’s drink a toast. 
In drinking to one, we drink to a host 
Of comrades, both present and gone “Off 
Post.” 
With hearts aglow, let the wine flow, 
To them above, and to him below. 
RoE! brothers, Roz!—the tide ebbs fast, 
The Harbor is near, and the daylight ’s 
past. 


During the luncheon toasts and reminiscen- 
ces were the order of the day. The party all 
drove to West Point for dress parade, and 
said au revoir with the hope of another meet- 
ing in the near future. 


Rats may swarm over a miller and his corn and consume them, but a 
horde of unarmed and untrained men cannot swarm over and overwhelm even 
a small army of trained and equipped troops. 
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items for publication in this department, the purpose of which 1s to bring into 
close touch the organisations scattered all over the country, and to promote that 
high efficiency which is best secured by active coéperation. 
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Instructions have been given to the National 
Guard authorities of New York and elsewhere 
to have physical examinations conducted of 
the militiamen who are destined to take part 
in the joint exercises at Pine Plains, N. Y., 
and wherever else throughout the country 
these maneuvers of the regular army and the 
militia are planned. This provision for a 
physical examination is the result of experi- 
ence in other years, when it appeared that some 
of the militiamen were not able to stand the 
strain, hardship and exposure on duty in the 
field or even in the camp. It is purposed to 
weed out those militiamen who are not physi- 
cally fit to stand the strain. This will not re- 
quire a rigorous examination by the doctors, 
for in most cases it is imagined that the mili- 
tia company commander will possess sufficient 
information about his men to determine off- 
hand whether there is any individual in his 
command who should be excused from the 
joint exercises. If he is in doubt, of course 
he is at liberty to call on the militia surgeons 
or a civilian physician to decide as to un- 
fitness and incapacity. 


G. O. No. 10, c. s., Headquarters N. G. 
Pa. A. G. O., announces that the Annual 
Rifle and Revolver Competitions for 1908 will 
be held upon the State Rifle Range at Mt. 
Gretna, Pa., beginning August 3rd, under the 
direction of the General Inspector of Rifle 
Practice. Each regiment of infantry and each 
troop of cavalry will be entitled to two teams, 
one of which will be known as the Regimen- 
tal Rifle Team or the Troop Rifle Team, as 
the case may be, and the other shall be known 
as the Junior Regimental or Junior Troop 
Team. These Junior Teams are intended to 
stimulate rifle practice among the newer men 
in the service, and men who have served either 
as principal or alternate upon any regimental 
or troop team in the Annual Competitions are 
not eligible as members of Junior Teams. At 
the close of the competitions the team to rep- 
resent Pennsylvania in the National Matches 
to be held at Camp Perry, Ohio, will be select- 
ed by the General-Inspector of Rifle Prac- 
tice, and will remain at Mt. Gretna one week 
for practice and then proceed to Camp Perry. 


A company of engineers has been organ- 
ized at Scranton, Pa., and mustered into the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. Abram B. 
Dunning has been commissioned as Captain, 
John G. Hayes, 1st Lieutenant, and Ray W. 
Fuller as 2nd Lieutenant. These officers are 


all engineers by profession, and much is hoped 
for from the new company. The official des- 
ignation is Co. A, Engineer Battalion, and the 
remaining three companies required to com- 
plete the battalion will be organized as soon 
as possible. The company is assigned to duty 
with the Third Brigade, and will lay out the 
Division camp at Gettysburg and _ prepare 
maps of the surrounding country. 


The Third Infantry, N. G. Pa. Colonel 
William G. Price, Jr., commanding, as was 
unofficially announced last month, will attend 
the Camp of Instruction at Pine Plains, N. 
Y. The regiment is detailed for this duty in 
G. O. No. 9, c. s., Headquarters National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, A. G. O., and the tour 
of duty will be from July 6th to July 15th in- 
clusive. Colonel Price and his command are 
to be congratulated upon being the first or- 
ganization from Pennsylvania to attend a 
maneuver camp and will no doubt make an 
excellent showing. The regiment will not be 
required to attend the Division Encampment 
at Gettysburg, July 18th to 25th, but will be in- 
spected by officers of the Inspector General’s 
Department, N. G. Pa., in conformity with the 
Military Code of Pennsylvania, at Pine Plains 
on such date as the General commanding 
Camp of Instruction may select. 


The eight companies of the 2nd Infantry, 
R. I._N. G., will go to Fort Adams on Sun- 
day, June 21st, for eight days’ duty and coast 


artillery instructions. With them will go part 
of the Signal Corps, Hospital Corps and Ma- 
chine Gun Battery. Major Chas. W. Abbott, 
Jr., U. S. A., retired, U. S. Inspecting Officer 
of the State Militia, will attend the encamp- 
ment. At the conclusion of the encampment 
there will be a Field Day, in which the mem- 
bers of the Militia and the Regular Army will 
compete. 


The summer encampment of the 4th In- 
fantry, N. G. S. Dak., will be held at the Per- 
manent Campground beginning July 12. The 
days will be devoted to rifle practice, the spe- 
cial course “C” prescribed by the War De- 
partment, drill and general instruction. Troop 
A, Selby, is to be mustered out. There will 
be 300 prizes and medals for target practice. 


For the purpose of developing candidates to 
compete for places on the New Jersey State 
team in the National Rifle Match, a regimental 






































































































CAPTAIN A. W. J. POHL 
Second Signal Corps, N. Y. 






team match will be held at Sea Girt, N. J., on 
July 4. Preliminary practice will be had on 
July 3. The match will be conducted under 
the auspices of the New Jersey State Rifle As- 
sociation and the winning team will receive 
the New Jersey National Guard trophy. 








) ae Upon the application of Brigadier-General 

i Bird W. Spencer, Inspector-General of Rifle 
Practice, the following-named officers and 
non-commissioned officers have been detailed 
for duty as Assistants at the Camp of In- 
struction in Rifle Practice at Sea Girt, N. J., 
during the present season: Colonel Nelson Y. 
Dungan, Second Regiment; Major Arthur 
Rowland, First Regiment; Major Winfield S. 
Price, Third Regiment; Captain Edwin B. 
Stone, Company A, Third Regiment; Captain 
John Nolan, Company D, Fifth Regiment; 
Captain John W. Stevens, Company B, Sec- 
ond Regiment; Captain Mortimer C. Munn, 
Company C, First Regiment; Captain Wil- 
liam A. Tewes, Ordnance Officer, Fourth Reg- 
iment; Captain Harry B. Kitchell, Company 
K, Second Regiment; First Lieutenant Claude 
E. Lanterman, Battery A, Field Artillery; 
Sergeant Adolph H. Pfeil, Company B, Third 
Regiment. 



























The manual on mortars recently prepared 
by Capt. Mervyn C. Buckey, District Artillery 
Engineer for the Artillery District of Puget 
Sound, will be especially valuable to the 
troops which will participate this summer in 
joint maneuvers with the Coast Artillery 
Corps. The subject of mortars is very little 
known outside the coast artillery service, yet 
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it is one of the most fascinating forms of artil- 
lery practice. The manual is also adapted to 
the instruction of artillerymen in all branches 
of the service and contains among other 
features a complete description of powders, 
shells, mortars, and all the parts and appli- 
ances in connection therewith. An especially 
important chapter deals with the new maga- 
sine rife known as the Model of 1903 with 
which the army and national guard will be 
armed this summer. In it is a brief but com- 
prehensive description of all the component 
parts of the rifle and their uses, the various 
cartridges and some simple and valuable hints 
on shooting and the care of the rifle. The 
state of New York has placed a number of 
these manuals in the hands of officers whose 
organizations will participate in the summer’s 
maneuvers around the forts. 


New prices for ammunition furnished by the 
government to the national guard and govern- 
ment rifle clubs, through the N. R. A., have 
been established as follows: Model of 1896, 
Ball cartridges, $31.90, Blank, $20.25; Dummy, 
23.00; Guard, $24.00; Gallery practice, .22 
cal., $2.05. For Model 1908 (Krag) Ball 
cartridges, $29.75; Blank, $18.00; Dummy, 
$22.00; Guard, $19.00; Gallery practice, .30 
cal., $15.25. Ammunition will hereafter be 
packed in 1,200 round lots and should be 
ordered in multiples. The prices for 1906 
ammunition include clips, bandoleers and 
zinc-lined cases. 


A three-storied, gable-roofed wooden house 
with a veranda and a lookout tower had the 
right of way yesterday afternoon going up the 
North River. It surely was afloat over the 
wettest sub-cellar ever seen hereabouts. Three 
tugs contributed the motive power. The tugs 
had to whistle a good deal, because everything 
afloat with a tooter gave the house a vaporous 
cheer. 

She—the house—was for a long time the 
meeting place of the Second Division, First 
Battalion of the New Jersey Naval Reserves, 
and was recently bought by a boat club at 
167th street and North River. It—the house— 
was slid on to a float at Newark at low tide, 
and when the tide rose the float did likewise, 
and the house found herself prepared to be 
referred to as feminine. In a few days she 
will be mounted on a wharf and get back 
among the neuters. 

N. Y. Sun. 


The Veteran Association of the 23rd. Regi- 
ment, N. G. S. N. Y. held their regular sum- 
mer outing, by making an excursion to West 
Point, on the afternoon and evening of Sat- 
urday, June 20th, on the steamer Albany. It 
was one of the finest affairs they have enjoyed 
in many years, the scenery of the Hudson in 
its early freshness being doubly beautiful. On 
arriving at the post, they were greeted by many 
of the officers stationed there, who took them 
around the buildings, and showed them every- 








THE 


thing of interest. As a finale to a very pleas- 
ant time, they witnessed a review of the cadets 
before leaving. 

Thanks for the satisfactory arrangements 
are due to the committee in charge, consist- 
ing of Nathan Lane, Chairman; F. W. Drewes, 
Secretary; Wm. Nicholson, Treasurer; R. H. 
Kimber, C. W. Ames, A. I. Dunn, F. M. Law- 
rence, J. H. Shearman, Wm. A. Towner, E. 
A. Vaughan, F. Farrand, and Col. John N. 
Partridge, honorary member. 


Naval militia organizations on the Atlantic 
coast will be taught real naval problems in the 
maneuvers to be held this summer at Gar- 
diner’s Bay and in the lower Chesapeake Bay. 
They will be taught scouting, target practice, 
torpedo practice and other naval matters which 
a jack tar ought to know. The maneuvers in 
Gardiner’s Bay will be participated in by the 
militia organizations from New York, Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts and the Hoboken division 
of the New Jersey militia; while the naval re- 
serves of Maryland, Pennsylvania, the District 
of Columbia and the Camden division of the 
New Jersey naval militia will take part in the 
practice work in the lower Chesapeake. 

The cruiser Yankee, in command of Com- 
mander Charles G. Marsh, superintendent of 
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the torpedo division, will be the flagship of 
the twentieth fleet into which the vessels of 
the naval militia have been organized. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


National Guardsmen and civilians in the localities specified will be inter- 
ested in the following schedule of Army Camps of Instruction to be established 
—each for one month—during the summer and fall. 


Pine Plains, New York (June 15—July 15): 
Four troops, 11th Cavalry, Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vermont; three troops, 15th Cav., Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt.; headquarters and three troops, 
13th Cav., Fort Myer, Va.; two batteries, 3rd 
Field Artillery, Fort Myer, Va.; three com- 
panies, 5th Infantry, Plattsburg Barracks, 
N. Y.; headquarters and three companies, 12th 
Infantry, Fort Jay, N. Y.; three companies, 
12th Inf., Fort Porter, N. Y.; three companies, 
12th Inf., Fort Niagara, N. Y.; headquarters 
and seven companies, 24th Inf., Madison Bar- 
racks, N. Y.; three companies, 24th Inf., Fort 
Ontario, N. Y.; Engineer Corps, two com- 
panies (E and H), Washington Barracks, 
D. C.; Hospital Corps, one-half company (C), 
Washington Barracks, D. C. 


Chickamauga Park, Ga. (July): WHead- 
quarters and eleven troops, 12th Cav., Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga.; headquarters and two bat- 
teries, 3rd Field Artillery, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.; three companies, 17th Inf., Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga.; headquarters and six companies, 
7th Inf., Fort Wayne, Mich.; three companies, 
7th Inf., Fort Brady, Mich.; Hospital Corps, 
one-half company (C), Washington Barracks, 


D. C.; Signal Corps, one company, (A) Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan.; July 1 to July 25th. 


Leon Springs, Texas (July): Headquarters 
ard seven troops, 3rd Cav., Fort Clark, Tex.; 
three troops, 3rd Cav., Fort Sam Houston, 
lex.; headquarters and two batteries, tst Field 
Artillery, Fort Sill. Oklahoma; headquarters 
ond twelve companies, oth Inf., Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.; headquarters and three com- 
panies, 19th Inf., Fort Bliss, Tex.; three 
companies, roth Inf., Fort McIntosh, Tex.; 
Signal Corps, one-half company (B), the 
Presidio of San Francisco, Cal., July 1 to 25th. 


Vicinity of American Lake, Washington 
(August): Headquarters and four troops, 
14th Cav., Fort Walla Walla, Wash.; head 
quarters and two batteries, 4th Field Art., 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash.; headquarters 
and three companies, 3rd Inf., Fort Lawton, 
Wash.; seven companies, 3rd Inf., Fort 
Wright, Wash.; headquarters and three com- 
panies, 6th Inf., Fort William Henry Harri- 
son, Montana; three companies, 6th Inf., Fort 
Lincoln, North Dakota; three companies, 6th 
Inf., Fort Missoula, Montana; three com- 
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panies, 2nd Inf., Fort Assinniboine, Montana; 
Engineer Corps, one company (B), Fort Flag- 
ler, Wash.; Signal Corps, one company (E), 
the Presidio of San Francisco, Cal.; Hospital 
Corps, one-half company (B), the Presidio of 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Camp Near Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
(August): Headquarters and seven troops, 4th 
Cav., Fort Meade, South Dakota; three troops, 
4th Cav., Fort Snelling, Minn.; headquarters 
and six troops, 8th Cav., Fort Robinson, Neb. ; 
headquarters and three batteries, 2nd Field 
Art., Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo.; three com- 
panies, 11th Inf., Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo.; 
three companies, 19th Inf., Fort Mackenzie, 
Wyo.; headquarters and eleven companies, 
15th Inf., Fort Douglas, Utah; headquarters 
and ten companies, 21st Inf., Fort Logan, Col. ; 
Engineer Corps, two companies, 3rd Battalion, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; Signal Corps, one 
company (A) Fort Leavenworth, Kan., Aug. 
1 to Aug. 19; Hospital Corps, one-half com- 
pany (B), the Presidio of San Francisco, Cal. 


Fort Riley, Kansas (Aug. 10—Sept. 10): 
Headquarters and ten troops, 2nd Cavalry, 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa; headquarters and 
eleven troops, 7th Cav., Fort Riley, Kan.; 
three batteries, 5th Field Artillery, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan.; headquarters and six bat- 
teries, 6th Field Art., Fort Riley, Kan.; one 
battery, 3rd Field Art., Fort Snelling, Minn.; 
headquarters and twelve companies, 13th Inf., 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; headquarters and 
seven companies, 16th Inf., Fort Crook, Neb.; 
three companies, 16th Inf., Fort Logan H. 
Roots, Ark.; Engineer Corps, headquarters 
and two companies, 3rd Battalion, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kan.; Signal Corps, one company 
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(A), Fort Leavenworth, Kan., Aug. 21 to Sept. 
10; Hospital Corps, one-half company (C), 
Washington Barracks, D. C. 


Fort Benjamin Harrison (September) : Two 
troops, 13th Cavalry, Fort Sheridan, Ill.; two 
batteries, 4th Field Artillery, Fort Sheridan, 
Ill.; three companies, 27th Inf., Ft. Sheridan, 
Ill.; headquarters and eleven companies, roth 
Cav., Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; four 
companies, 28th Inf., Fort Snelling, Minn.; 
Signal Corps, one company (D) Fort Omaha, 
Neb.; Hospital Corps, one-half company (C), 
Washington Barracks, D. C. 


Atascadero Ranch, California (October) : 
Two troops, 14th Cavalry, the Presidio of San 
Francisco, Cal.; headquarters and three troops, 
5th Cavalry, Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; one troop, 
5th Cav., Fort Apache, Ariz.; two troops, 
5th Cav., Fort Wingate, New Mexico; one 
troop, 5th Cav., Whipple Barracks, Ariz.; 
three batteries, 1st Field Art., the Presidio of 
San Francisco, Cal.; headquarters and five 
companies, 8th Infantry, Fort McDowell, 
Cal.; five companies, 8th Inf., the Presidio of 
Monterey, Cal.; headquarters and eight com- 
panies, 20th Infantry, the Presidio of Monte- 
rey, Cal.; Engineer Corps, one company (A), 
Fort Mason, Cal.; Signal Corps, one company 
(E), the Presidio of San Francisco, Cal.; 
Hospital Corps, one-half company (B), the 
Presidio of San Francisco, Cal. 


All companies and parts of companies, Hos- 
pital Corps, will be equipped with a field hos- 
pital complete. Machine gun platoons com- 


pletely equipped will accompany their com- 
mands. 
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All communications intended for this department should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor, 
The Bluejacket, Army and Navy Life, Newport, R. I.” The editor will be glad to receive 
from bluejackets on ship or shore, clear photographs, letters, brief verses and notes of interesting 
incidents. In all cases names must be given, tho’ not necessarily for publication. 


Our Platform: 


The highest standard of manhood for 
the enlisted men; 

An all-American Navy; 

Retirement after twenty-five years’ 
service ; 

‘‘Open Gangway”’ in port for one- 
half the crew when work of the day 
is done. 


WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR: 


A proper respect for our uniform 
on shore. 





Every bluejacket should bear in mind that 
this department is reserved for comment, 
correspondence and news of particular inter- 
est to him. The rest of the magazine is 
equally his, particularly the Editorial De- 
partment, in which will be set forth the at- 
titude of ARMY AND NAVY LIFE on im- 
portant fundamental subjects affecting the 
naval service, as well as on every subject 
connected with the National Defense. The 
Editorial Department is all-service,and the 
bluejacket is one of the most important 
features of our national defense. 


Proper credit was inadvertently omitted 
from the cut of cartoon which appeared on 
page 759 of the June number. The drawing 


of the defeated amusement-hall-keeper was 
made by Printer G. I. Atkinson of the U.S. S. 
Lancaster—a man who is very clever in this 
line of work, and at one time made his own 
cuts for a Canadian newspaper, of which he 
was editor, manager, compositor, pressman 
and advertising solicitor. 


The new battleship Michigan was launched 
at Camden, N. J., on May 25th. She is now 
the most powerful vessel of our navy. She is 
of 16,000 tons displacement, 450 feet long, and 
has an extreme beam of 80 feet and 2 inches. 
Her main battery will consist of eight 12-inch 
rifles and two submerged torpedo tubes; the 
secondary battery will be twenty-two 3-inch, 
or 14-pounders, two 3-pounders, eight 1-pound- 
ers and four .30 machine guns. She will carry 
a complement of nearly goo officers and men. 


The Bureau of Navigation has decided to dis 
continue the Navy Recruiting District, Iowa, 
with headquarters at Des Moines. That station 
has been open for about two years; and results, 
compared with other sections of the country, 
have not been altogether satisfactory. It is 
the intention to transfer the Recruiting Party 
to Los Angeles, Cal., where a Station was es- 
tablished about the middle of June. Consid- 
erable interest has been aroused in the Navy 
in Southern California since the cruise of the 
fleet; and it is believed that a recruiting sta- 
tion there will be successful in obtaining a 
large number of desirable men. 


We gratefully acknowledge the many let- 


ters recently received in answer to our call for 
suggestion or criticism. Some of these let- 
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ters have not yet been answered, and will be 
taken up one by one. Don't drop your in- 
terest in our magazine just because you do 
not get a prompt reply to your letter. Some 
of the letters received make us proud—others 
thoughtful. You cannot write us too often; 
you cannot criticize us too justly, and—we 
must admit it—you cannot praise us too 
much—for our own good feeling. 


In 1900 the number of commissioned officers 
in the navy was 1,751, and of enlisted men 
17,500. This year the number of officers is 3,- 
164, and we have fully 40,000 of the 42,000 en- 
listed men allowed by Congress. 


There are now twenty-three lieutenants and 
ensigns in the register of officers who entered 
the naval service as enlisted men during the 
past twenty years, and have worked up their 
way by demonstrating their fitness for com- 
mand. 


Following the battleships in importance, 
comes the class of vessels called armored 
cruisers, of which the United States Navy has 
twelve—New York, Brooklyn, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Colorado, Maryland, Tennessee, 
Washington, California, South Dakota, 
North Carolina and Montana.. 


A “bluejacket mother” out in Ohio protests 
in a letter to this magazine against the cus- 
tom of burying men at sea. She says that 
there is a form of coffin in which bodies may 
be shipped to any part of the world, and she 
thinks these should be included in the outfit 
of every warship. Heartrending as it is for a 
parent to receive word weeks after the death 
of a son that his body was buried at sea, it is 
nevertheless one of the contingencies which 
cannot be provided against under present con- 
ditions. Fortunately, the percentage of deaths 
in the Navy and burials at sea is very low. 


The U. S. S. North Carolina took on board 
487 tons of coal at Bradford on June 2, in 
three hours, this time including the rigging of 
stages and other necessary preparatory work. 
The North Carolina claims the record on ac- 
count of the above. 


The Bureau of Navigation is experiencing 
little trouble in securing recruits for the 
service. One year ago it had difficulty in se- 
curing men and also trouble in keeping them 
in the service. The cause is evident in the 
change in the times, and also in the good ef- 
fect which followed the splendid record of the 
battleship fleet and its men. Many young 
men have nothing else before them now but 
enlistment, while a year ago they had plenty of 
work to keep them busy. This is the Navy’s 
opportunity, and it is wise to take advantage of 
it because the stagnant condition is fast clear- 
ing up. 


The Bluejackets’ Fraternal League of Den- 
ver made a good showing in the Memorial Day 
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Parade of that city, with Chief Yeoman Fred 
Myers in command. 


A sailor far from his element is a man dis- 
charged in March last, who on April 10 wrote 
to this magazine from a place in North Dako- 
ta: “Nearly three weeks have passed since the 
paymaster handed me my last Government 
money from his safe. I am at my father’s 
house, ‘snowed in,’ nearly thirteen miles from 
a railroad station, and I am telling you it is no 
joke to wade through sixteen inches of snow 
to get your kindling wood. I ventured out a 
few days ago and had both my ears frozen. 
Isn't that h for this time of year?” 

Sure it is, dear old flat-foot; think of your 
former shipmates eating oranges and ice cream 
at San Diego about the same time! 





Aaron R. Shearer, of the U. S. S. Kansas, 
wrote to his home paper in May, from Magda- 
lena Bay, and described the fishing by blue- 
jackets while in that harbor. He says they 
caught 150 fish in one haul of the seine, and 
they weighed 1,500 pounds. They caught a 
sea-bass weighing 55 pounds. Some of the 
boys at one time landed a sea-bass_ that 
weighed 450 pounds. 


The Navy Department has been contract- 
ing for about 100,000 pounds of tobacco. This 
is not a smokeless kind. 


Last month we mentioned the receipt at 
Newport, for one of the apprentice seamen, of 
a box containing bread and butter. Since that 
box arrived at the post office there have been 
numerous letters received which cannot be 
delivered because incorrectly or insufficiently 
addressed. There are several to “U. S. Train- 
ing Station, Newport,” and one to “Harry,” 
which is not claimed. But the number which 
cannot be delivered is exceeded by the num- 
ber of letters held at the post office for the 
reason that the boys themselves are careless 
in dropping postal cards and letters in the 
box without any address at all. The only 
clue to one is “To Father and Mother, from 
Charles,” or from “Brother Jim to Harry.” A 
little more thought and care will prevent 
trouble and ensure the proper carriage of let- 
ters to their destination. 


The Grand Cation, because of increase in 
advertising revenue, has announced a reduc- 
tion in its price from 15 to 10 cents per copy. 
The Colorado’s ship’s paper is one of the 
brightest of the service. 


Military Mass was held at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, and on the lower parade ground 
of the Naval Training Station at Newport, 
R. IL, on Sunday May 24th, in honor of the 
dead of the Spanish-American War, the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection and the Boxer Rebellion. 
In Brooklyn over 30,000 tickets were sent out, 
and fully 5,000 uniformed men were in the pa- 
rade. After the service the graves of the sail- 
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ors buried in the Naval Cemetery on Flushing 
Avenue were decorated. In Newport 7,000 
people were present, not including the naval 
men from the station in and out of the ranks, 


The baseball team of the U. S. S. New 
Hampshire beat the Orient baseball team in 
a 13 innings game held at Greenpoint, Brook- 
lyn, on Decoration Day. It was nip and tuck 
all the way through, but the fast team from 
the New Hampshire nosed out the winner by 
a score of 7 to 5. 


Cement may take the place of steel armor on 
battleships in the near future. Exhaustive 
experiments with a cement, the formula of 
which is kept secret, have been made in France. 
The material shows remarkable resistance to 
shells fired from the heaviest naval guns. 
There is yet a chance for the brick-layer and 
mason to use his tools in the navy. 


Press despatches reported on May 29 the 
quick action of the crew of the U. S. S. May- 
flower in preventing the explosion of a pow- 
der magazine on the water front of the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. Nearly two tons of pow- 
der were removed by the men. 


The wreck of the Maine in Havana har- 
bor was decorated on May 30, in honor of the 
day, by members of the American Club of Ha- 
vana. 


A monument has been erected over the grave 
of Edward Shurtleff, an enlisted man on the 
U. S. S. Mississippi, who died on board that 
ship while she was at League Island, Pa. He 
is buried at Huntingdon, Indiana, and the 
money for the tombstone was contributed by 
the crew of the Mississippi. 


THE UNIFORM FIGHT 


J. J. Alexander, of the Connecticut, in a per- 
sonal letter, writes to the editor of this De- 
partment: “J am sending one dollar for the 
expenses incurred in your noble fight for the 
Uniform in Rhode Island. Every bluejacket 
in the service should do the same, according to 
my way of thinking.” 

We would not have any use for so large a 
sum as such a plan would bring to our fund, 
but we are short nearly five hundred dollars 
which we will yet need to square ourselves 
with the attorneys. A full statement of the 
receipts, costs, and expenses connected with 
this fund and the “Uniform Case” will be sent 
to any inquirer. 


Congress supplied a deficiency in the appro- 
priation for costs of outfit on first enlistment 
for the fiscal year, 1908, by appropriating an 
additional sum of $100,080. This was neces- 
sary, in view of the heavy enlistments during 
the year, and in anticipation of active recruit- 
ing during the remainder of the fiscal year. 


Enlistments in the navy have increased stead- 
ily ever since recruiting was resumed about 
the middle of April. At the present rate of 
enrollments there will be no difficulty in filling 
the quota again before the end of the fiscal 
year, although the complement has been in- 
creased 6,000 men. 


NAVAL COLONIES 


There has been some disappointment caused 
by the absence of comment in fleet letters re- 
ceived at Newport, upon the projected plan of 
a naval colony for enlisted men in the vicinity 
of one of the Pacific naval stations. Perhaps 
this is but one of the dreams of the future, to 
be talked about for a while, revived by let- 
ters in our service papers, then to be forgotten 
for years, and later to become a reality in 
some unexpected form. But whenever it does 
come, the scheme of home-colonies for blue- 
Jackets will be one of those things which after 
a trying-out may be found essential for future 
contentment of the service. Imagine a little 
town with clean, well-kept streets, peopled by 
men and women of the navy, policed by retired 
men, with good schools, Government medical 
service, provisions and necessaries at contract 
prices, and the ‘Articles of War on the first 
Sunday in the month.” 

Seriously we are of opinion that in the near 
future there must be naval towns; it only re- 
mains for enterprising business men to con- 
sider well the peculiar needs of such a colony, 
and success for them, in a financial way, will 
be secure. A naval colony, which will pre- 
vent the drifting apart of families of men who 
have served together on ship and shore for 
thirty years, and in which they can live bet 
ter and cheaper than in any other place, must 
appeal particularly to the old man-of-warsman 
God bless him, for there are but few of him 
remaining—and also to the young one who has 
dreams of his own little house and fig-tree. 
A small portion of Staten Island has been sug- 
gested as a good place for homes of naval men, 
and no doubt many other desirable places can 
be found which will lend themselves to retire- 
ment as well as to duty requirements. 

About three years ago the Navy Department 
started a system of assignment of ships to cer- 
tain navy yards for periodical visits; but no 
effort was made so to arrange crews that most 
of the men could live at the places to which 
their ship had been assigned. It is well under- 
stood by those familiar with naval life that 
such an attempt would be impracticable. Any- 
way, the entire system was broken up when 
the order was given to prepare sixteen battle- 
ships, carrying half the enlisted strength of 
the navy, to go around the world, and to 
those men it makes little difference now 
whether they live at Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
New York or Boston. 

The possible good results to be derived from 
a system of naval colonies would very much 
depend upon the amount of independence 
which such colonies carried with them, but 
try to imagine the results of a well-conducted 
colony from a recruiting point of view. The 
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best recruiting now-a-days is done where the 
most money has been spent in advertising, 
through newspaper, magazine, poster, moving 
picture or by pamphlets. To sell goods you 
must make them known; and to popularize the 
navy it is necessary to have that navy dis- 
cussed and liked. What amount of printer’s 
ink or posters or moving pictures could com- 
pare with the good effect that would result 
from a chain of prosperous naval colonies 
along our coasts? Where the influence of 
one ended that of another would begin, and 
indeed, an illimitable area might be covered. 
With reasonably priced land and modestly 
constructed houses, and possibly the extension 
of the Government stores system to the men, 
even the lowest paid could afford to live quite 
comfortably. This subject is one that should 
raise much enthusiasm among the real naval 
men, the men who intend to remain in the 
service, and we shall be glad to give credit 
for any suggestions sent in. 


COMFORT BAGS 


We have received several inquiries from 
mothers of bluejackets concerning the man- 
ner of making Comfort Bags. The customary 
size of a Comfort Bag, when finished, is 
about eight to nine inches. It should draw to- 
gether with strings pulling opposite ways, and 
be made of canvas, cretonne, denim or tick- 
ing. It should contain scissors, thread, needles 
in a rust-proof case, wax and other sewing 
necessities. Buttons will be much appreciated. 
A soap case will be useful, and a glass tooth 
brush holder. A razor outfit makes a good 
present for a boy who shaves himself. A 
case of court plaster is the only thing neces- 
sary in the surgical line, as bandages, vaseline 
and other things can be had upon application 
at the sick-bay of any ship. An interesting 
book, with an appropriate inscription on the 
fly-leaf, may be included. Leave out candy, 
which can be obtained on board ship, and omit 
anything which, under tough handling during 
transmission, may injure the rest of the con- 
tents of the bag. 


WAR MEDALS 


The men who have not sent to the Bureau 
of Navigation, through official channels, their 
medals commemorating naval engagements in 
the West Indies during 1898 should do so, in 
order that an additional bar for each engage- 
ment other than the one for which the medal 
was given may be attached. Those having 
doubts as to their right to additional bars 
should consult the Navy Department’s list 
which accompanies Special Order No. 70 of 
March 14 last; any request for information 
in regard to these medals will be cheerfully 
answered in this department. Several letters 
have been received at Newport from men who 
served on the monitor Miantonomoh. This 
vessel is not named on the list of ships en- 
titling crews to medals or bars; yet she was 
under fire, and the shell which was stopped 
by the Cincinnati off Havana passed directly 
over the monitor. Shortly after the war the 
writer was informed by a Cuban who had 
seen the shot fired, that the gun was aimed at 
the monitor, and not at the cruiser. Every 
man who watched and waited, sweated and 
hungered, during that half year of blockade 
duty off Cuba, deserves a medal. 


A SAILOR’S ACCOUNT BOOK 


Yeoman Alexander Burnett, of the U. S. S. 
Dubuque, has been working some time upon 
the preparation of an account book, for the use 
of bluejackets, which should be of much value 
to them when ready for distribution. The main 
object of the book, will be to provide a means 
for keeping a record of pay received, expen- 
ditures from the books and amount due. The 
book will also contain other information, such 
as a space to show amounts of deposits made in 
ship’s or other banks, allotments, and some con- 
siderable space on which may be entered the 
daily events of a cruise and other interesting 
data. There is also a table to show 
the pay of men in the navy,. a_ table 
of allowances, a mileage table, postage 
rates, clothing and small stores price 
list, list of ships in commission, extracts 
from, the Naval Regulations and other miscel- 
laneous information. The size will be about 
4 x 6 inches, and contain 200 pages. Informa- 
tion regarding this book may be obtained by in- 
quiry of the author, or through this department. 
In order to make the book more practical and 
perhaps increase its usefulness, the author will 
be glad to receive suggestions from other men 
on board ship who may have felt the need of 
such a book in the past. 


THE FLEETS ODDFELLOWS 


No doubt there are thousands of members 
of Odd Fellow organizations in this country 
who do not know that the Atlantic Fleet, now 
in the Pacific, has 272 Odd Fellows in good 
standing on board the ships. These men be- 


long to 129 different lodges spread all over the 
country. Special entertainments were arranged 
for the Odd Fellows at Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Santa Barbara and Seattle. 
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FROM A SAILOR'S MOTHER 


May 7, 1908. 


I have just spent two verv interesting weeks at Norfolk, where I had the happy privi- 
lege of seeing your wide-awake magazine and greeting the sailors on the old line-of-battle 
ship Franklin and the Richmond. Every courtesy that could be extended to an interested 
mother was shown to me, so that I was permitted to look into the machinery of the U. S. 
Navy for the first time in my pilgrimage of over sixty-six years. Everybody was kind to 
me, the commanders, chaplains and all. Chief gunner’s mates lifted me down into those 
sea-serpents where I might behold what war means, and now do I fully realize the brain 
and muscle required for the task. Though I saw the torpedo boat destroyers and went 
down into the submarine boat Adder, the thing which attracted me most was the drilling of 
the men at this place—the great care taken in their training, their quick precision and ready 
response to every command—I just thought what a wonderful world we would have, if ail 
people responded so accurately and readily to the Perfect Law. Well, we are not full- 
grown, and therefore seek the help of the greatest virtue, charity. The civilian has not yet 
learned to appreciate the sailor as he should, but he will; and much depends upon the con- 
duct of the sailor and the soldier. There is a great improvement in the methods of train- 
ing, but the greatest need of the world is wiser and better mothers—women who have dem- 
onstrated to their children that they believe in a Power greater than self. Oh, sailors, I 


wish that nations could know you better, and appreciate you more fully. 


NOT TALKING ABOUT OURSELVES 


“I am even more pleased with the personnel 
of the navy at this moment than I am with 
the ships themselves, if that be possible. The 
betterment has been amazing in the last five 
years in the personnel of the enlisted men. 
Because of the better class of men that are 
being recruited and because of the better treat- 
ment they are receiving, we now have a per- 
sonnel that commands my highest respect. The 
men of recent years have been largely re- 
cruited from the middle west. It would not, 
perhaps, be supposed that lads from the farms 
would make good sailors. They do, however.” 

Rear-Admiral Evans. 

To the above the Chicago Tribune has made 
comment: “The most obvious effect and proof 
of the high character of our recruits was the 
conduct of the men on shore leave. The 
standard of good behavior now attained is 
without equal in the annals of our navy. Best 
of all, this standard is likely to establish itself. 
The clean-living, intelligent farm boys will 
have most to do with that. May they continue 
to go into the naval service. Better treat- 
ment than prevailed in the past is assured, as 
well as better pay. The prejudice of civilians 
against the uniform is yielding to pride in the 
fleet, and will disappear as the conduct of the 
men themselves is shown to be good. With 
the opportunity of foreign cruises and the real 
lure of the sea taken into account, the induce- 
ments of the service are not to be despised. 
If present conditions can be maintained, a se- 
rious problem will be admirably solved. Ships 
without men, and good men at that, are junk.” 


At Omaha, on May 15th, the Secretary of 
the Navy made an address to the people who 
greeted him at the railroad station, and this is 
what he said: “The ten thousand clean-cut 
American sailors were an inspiring sight in 


Emily H. McIntosh, 
Mt. Rainier, Md. 


San Francisco. They came from almost every 
walk in life. The journey around the conti- 
nent impressed me with the fact that the 
American Navy is second to none on earth. 
The trip was worth much. It taught princi- 
ples of economy in the sailing of battleships 
that were unknown before the vessels left the 
East coast.” 


“One of the things we are learning as never 
before,” says the Springfield, O., News, “‘is the 
loyalty of our man-of-warsmen to the navy. 
Wherever they have touched port they have 
left behind them the impression that there is 
something to be desired in a life upon the 
wave. They are a hearty lot, and jovial, and 
they seem to love the sea as no other class of 
people love their environment.” 


Franklin Matthews, a newspaper man who 
accompanied the fleet, during a dinner given in 
his honor at Los Angeles in May, gave it as 
his belief that there would be fewer desertions, 
fewer reports of any kind against the record 
of the enlisted man when the cruise was com- 
pleted, than on any similar cruise ever under- 
taken. Most of the men are wholesome, hon- 
est boys off the farm—middle west fellows— 
out to see the world and, incidentally, to work 
their way. 


Secretary of the Navy Metcalf is quoted as 
saying that one “could not pick at random 
twenty thousand university students through- 
out the country who would give a better ac- 
count of themselves than the twenty thousand 
men who constitute the personnel of the At- 
lantic Fleet. They came largely from the in- 
terior of the country and are energetic and 
self-respecting.” 
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THE RIGHT SENTIMENT 


“S. M. G.” writes from the U. S. S. Rhode 
Island, at San Francisco, May 13: 


“I am delighted to notice the combination 
of THE BLUEJACKET with ARMY AND 
NAVY LIFE and think you are wise in 
the step you have taken. We are now as- 
sured of our own magazine if the plan you 
propose is carried out. In the new form 
our magazine will be in a position to tell 
those interested in the army what our navy 
is doing, and I hope in the future THE 
BLUEJACKET may become even better 
known than in the past. We, as a part of 
the nation’s defense, like to know how our 
brothers in the army are getting along; 
personally, I have a number of friends in 
the army and other naval men can say the 
same. Therefore keep up your good work 
and make the best of your opportunity to 
bring the services together.” 


CAVITE. NAVAL STATION, P. I. 


The Naval station defeated the Quartermast- 
er’s baseball team, I—o, in a long and hard- 
fought game. The sailors were at their best. 
By winning this game they take second place 
in league standing and have an excellent 
chance to win the season’s pennant. Among 
the spectators were the officers and sailors of 
the Japanese fleet recently arrived in Manila. 
There were about two hundred Japanese sail- 
ors in, the grand stand and they seemed to en- 
joy the game immensely. They were the 
guests of the baseball association and were 
conveyed to and from the ball field in special 
cars. The game was a pitcher’s battle be- 
tween Neal for the QMs and Jackson for 
the Marines, with the latter having a little the 
best of it. Jackson allowed the sluggers but 
two hits, while four were made off Neal’s de- 
livery. The marines made one run in the first 
half of the fifth inning after two men were out. 
Fairbanks got his base on balls and was ad- 
vanced to second on Patchell’s hit and scored, 
when Burke hit a pretty one over third. This 
was the only chance the team had of scoring, 
and it was as pretty a game as the fans could 
wish to see. 


Standing of the League. 
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Mr. William Garson, who has arrived in 
Manila from Hongkong, comes to Cavité for 
the purpose of becoming secretary for the 


Naval Y. M. C. A. here. Mr. Garson took 
charge of the work during the early part of 
the week; and it is expected that under his 
leadership and ability to entertain the men in 
the Association work, the Cavité branch will 
show renewed activity. He relieves Sec’y E. S. 
Esby who sailed for New York recently. Mr. 
Garson was formerly secretary for the Naval 
Y. M. C. A. at Newport, where he had charge 
for about three years. Last Thursday there 
was an informal reception to Mr. Garson in 
the hall, at which all the Americans of Cavité 
were present. Refreshments were served and 
a musical program was furnished. 


The cruiser Galveston, which has been in the 
bay during the last week, sailed last Saturday 
for a cruise in southern waters. It is under- 
stood that arrangements have been made for 
the vessel to call at ports in Siam and French 
Indo-China: during her absence. It is stated, 
however, that an effort will be made to change 
her itinerary, so that the officers a1.‘ men may 
not be subjected to such severely hc: weather 
as will be found in those places at thi: time of 
year. 


ANOTHER NAVAL TOWN 


Dear Editor— 


Marysville, Ohio, has a population of dour 
thousand and of that population eight are 
serving in the United States Navy. Besides 
that several have shown a desire to join, but 
could not pass the examination. Of those 
serving at present there are Edward Church, 
Torpedo boat Hull; Martin Guthrie, Louisi- 
ana; Lee Covey, Louisiana; Charlie Smith, 
Kansas; James Wilson, Kentucky; Everett 
Cook, Alabama; Bennie Cook,  Tlilinois; 
Charlie Cook, Training Station, Newport. 
The Cook boys are brothers, and they are my 
sons. Have I not good reason to be proud? 
If I had twenty such sons I would allow them 
to enlist. 

Mrs. August Cook. 


HOW ABOUT IT? 
Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor. 
Dear Mr. Editor— 


I notice in the May issue of ARMy AND Navy 
Lire an article on page 616, signed H. R. H., 
stating that the Alabama in 1904 won the first 
trophy awarded for marksmanship. Now at 
that time I was a member of the Marine 
Guard of the Oregon, and would state that the 
Oregon, in 1904, won it by a handicap, and re- 
tained it in 1905 regardless of handicap. 

Edw. Aldrich, 
84th Co., C. A. C. 
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We should, we must, have a world-bearing navy—one that can 
hold its own against any probable combination of powers. 
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U. S. S. Nebraska, 
San Francisco, Cal., May 12, 1908 

It has been quite a while since the Nebraska 
was represented in The Bluejacket, so here 
goes. After a two months’ stay at the Navy 
Yard, Bremerton, we had a complete system 
of firing-control. On April 28th word was 
received to proceed to sea. We went to Port 
Angeles, but had to put back with a sick man, 
landing him at Port Townsend. 

We arrived at San Francisco on April 3oth 
after a passage over a smooth sea and in fine 
weather—very unusual conditions along the 
coast of Oregon and Washington this time of 
the year. 

Going out through the Golden Gate on May 
sth we met the Wisconsin, and together we 
helped to welcome the Atlantic fleet. One of 
the elaborate welcoming stunts of the San 
Franciscoans was a huge screen 30 by 100 feet 
on Telegraph Hill with the word “Welcome.” 
This, of course, could be seen from all parts 
of the bay. 

On May &th the governor of the state of 
Nebraska presented this ship, for his state, 
with a beautiful set of silver. 

On May toth this ship took the place of the 
Maine in the fleet which we shall accompany 
on the remainder of its interesting cruise 
around the world. 

We all thank the good people of California 
for their good will towards the men in blue, 
and hope the trip to the west coast will in- 
fluence the people to cry out and demand a 
larger navy which shall be able to meet any 
enemy. FG. Se 


U. S. S. Connecticut, 


San Francisco, May 13, 1908. 

Under separate cover I send you a copy of 

a local paper; please read same and notice the 
difference between the treatment being given 
us on this coast from that usually received 
elsewhere. The newspapers have been loud 
in their praise of our men and commented 
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most generously on the good behavior 
which has become characteristic of the U. S. 
bluejacket. I am glad, and so are we all, that 
we have found so many friends here, and that 
the men are trying so hard to uphold their 
good name and win new favor in the eyes of 
civilians who have heretofore known very little 
of the navy man, and who have shown great 
and flattering respect for our uniform. 
Foie 


U. S. S. Rhode Island, 


San Francisco, May 13, 1908. 

We have just met with our greatest loss 
since leaving Hampton Roads in the retire- 
ment of Rear-Admiral Evans. It was a sad 
parting for us, and some of the boys could 
not keep back the tears, for the Admiral had 
endeared himself to every man in the fleet, 
regardless of position and rank. Although 
our future commander may in time come to be 
loved by his men, he can never take the place 
in our hearts which Admiral Evans occupies. 
If this meets his eye I wish it might express 
to him, in behalf of the fourteen thousand 
men whom he safely led on the greatest cruise 
of the greatest fleet, their grateful appreciation. 
Why should nations gasp with astonishment to 
read of the remarkable records which the fleet 
has made, when they know who was in com- 
mand? 

Every time the men of this fleet hear the 
name of the town of Los Angeles they cheer, 
or feel like it, because thar is one of the 
places where they were treated in a most royal 
manner. Hooray for the City of The Angels, 
for every bluejacket is her friend. 


S. M. G. 
U. S. S. Kansas, 


San Francisco. 
Every one of our ships, while up north, re- 
ceived a “Teddy-Bear” for mascot. This ship’s 
assignment was a coal-black one. He started 
to investigate the ship the first day out from 
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Tacoma. So great was the little rascal’s curi- 
osity that he fell overboard and could not be 
recovered. The boys were much put out about 
this, because we had hoped he would grow up 
and become a good wrestler. 

By the change made in itinerary it is now 
learned that the ships of the second squadron 
will be the only ones to visit Chinese ports. 
Every one seems to be getting anxious to get 
back east again. 

To-morrow, June 2, all the “short-timers” 
are to be transferred to the Maine and Ala- 
bama and a new draft of men is due on 


board. 
i. a: G. 


U. S. S. Kansas, 


Oakland Bay, Cal., May 15, 1908. 


Everything here is one round of pleasure and 
we are enjoying ourselves to the utmost. No 
trouble of any kind has been reported and the 
sailorman has taken the city by storm. Say 
what they may in the east, we certainly have 
made good at every place so far visited, and 
no one is prouder of the fact than our men. 


We have had a series of athletic events, and- 


on a list I send you is shown how this ship 
stands. As I told you once before we do not 
believe that the Kansas can be beaten in any- 
thing. 

We are due to leave here Monday. Some of 
the ships coaled or are coaling. We are hav- 
ing full and plenty of liberty, and almost ev- 
ery man in the ship is entitled to the privilege. 

Every man is glad that the pay bill is set- 
tled, and while, of course, we would have been 
very glad to get 40%, we must be content, and 
are, with 10%. 

The Navy Ball in San Francisco was a big 
success, and from what the boys say they 
never saw such a bunch of loveliness in all 
their lives. Every man had all the dances he 
wanted. Eastern papers please oy. ‘s 


U. S. S. Connecticut, 


May 28, 1908. 

On the morning of the 21st the second 
squadron left the first squadron, and the /I/- 
linois and Kearsarge proceeded to Port 
Townsend, the Louisiana, Virginia, Ohio, 
and Missouri to Port Angeles, the Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, and Kentucky to Bremer- 
ton and the Connecticut, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Vermont, Georgia, New Jersey, Rhode Island 
and Relief to Bellingham. Bellingham proved 
to be a nice, interesting place of about 36,000 
people and the ships of the first and second 
divisions were fortunate in making a visit 
there. We were made to feel at home and 
we were welcome to all the amusements the 
city afforded 

On Friday, May 22, F. S. Lulinsky and J. J. 
Staub, of the New Jersey, were killed in a 
street car accident. Lulinsky was the man 
who held the light-weight championship of 
the navy. He had been slated to box with the 
champion of the Pacific Fleet during our stay 
at San Francisco, but the bout was called off 
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because it was claimed the Pennsylvania's man 
could not make the required weight. Every 
one has regretted this sad accident because 
Lulinsky was popular, and his honest, clean 
way of fighting had made him many friends. 
Staub had not been in the service long, but 
his sad death was much deplored. 

On Saturday morning, May 23, the two divi- 
sions of battleships got under way for Seattle. 
A few miles out we were joined by the Louis- 
iana, Virginia, Missouri, Ohio, Illinois and 
Kearsarge. About 2 p. m. we arrived off Seat- 
tle and the Missouri was directed to proceed 
to Bremerton without anchoring. Liberty 
was given at once, and it was soon shown 
that another delightful welcome awaited the 
men of the fleet. On May 26 a body of men 
from each ship, land forces from near-by forts, 
and members of social and fraternal orders, 
made a large and stirring parade. 

It was from the citizens of Aberdeen that 
our ships received pets—bears, little woolly, 
mischievous things. 

From Seattle the second squadron proceed- 
ed to Bremerton for docking and stores. The 
first squadron went to Tacoma on the 27th 
and anchored in the northeastern part of Com- 
mencement Bay, and the ships were _il- 
luminated. The men went on shore without 
any delay and pronounced Tacoma as they 
found it—very interesting and _ entertaining. 
Quite a few of our men had friends or rela- 
tives in Tacoma, but it is questioned whether 
they could possibly feel more at home than 
the others who were taken in hand by the gen- 
eral citizens. 

The ships were under sailing orders at 6 
a. m., but liberty until midnight was granted 
in order to afford opportunity to see all the 
shows and other amusements. The second di- 
vision remained at Tacoma, and the Louisi- 
ana and Relief of the first division sailed for 
San Francisco on the morning of 29th. On 
the return trip down the coast the Minnesota 
made a four-hour full power run and devel- 
oped 18.73 knots with an average. of 121.3 
revolutions. 

Liberty was granted immediately upon our 
arrival at San Francisco on May 31st, and we 
are to dock at Hunter’s Point. The Buffalo 
is bringing a draft of 683 men for the fleet. 
We shall soon be at sea again, on the remain- 
der of our cruise around the world, and the 
men look forward with much pleasure to our 
return. 

During our stay in the ports on the coast 
there has been dancing on board nearly every 
day that visitors were allowed. In passing 
groups of people on shore you may often hear 
the expression “That Connecticut is a wonder.” 
Well; when a ship steams so far as this one 
has without a break-down of any importance, 
and stands the shock of heavy gun fire as 
the Connecticut has, then she is a wonder. 


J.J. A. 


U. S. S. Maryland, 
Long Beach, Cal., 6-6-’08. 
We, the crew of the Maryland, desire all 
you men of the Army and Navy, and less for- 
tunate landlubbers, to know that, for the year 
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iyo8, we are the proud possessors of the tar- 
get trophy. “Nuff sed.”’ During our stay in 
San Francisco our race-boat was honored with 
numerous challenges from the battleships’ 
boats, and that from the Louisiana has been 
accepted; the race to be pulled at the next 
meeting of the ships. We expect this to be 
the biggest race ever pulled between navy 
boats, as both fleets are prepared to back 
their champions and the fleet rivalry is great. 

Probably the biggest surprise the crew ever 
had was the result of the ball games played 
along the coast recently. We have been in the 
habit of losing most of our games, but our 
team has at last awakened to the fact that it 
was not all the umpire’s fault. 

Admiral’s inspection has been taking up our 
time since leaving Frisco, but that most irk- 
some of all regulations is fully discounted by 
the joyous liberties we are getting at the beach 
ports of Los Angeles, and from all present 
rumors there have been quite a number of 
quiet marriages going on lately. The saddest 
news we can give is the story of the fast dis- 
appearing ship’s company of the Maryland and 
we all hope that the new men will be able to 
hold the good name which the “plank owners” 
have made. 

The latest and biggest event of our cruise 
was the Trophy ball given by the Maryland, 
at Long Beach. The success of our first ball, 
last November, insured a big attendance at this, 
but our loftiest expectations were surpassed at 
the final showing. Captain and Mrs. Chaun- 
cey Thomas led the grand march and were 
followed by an army of the fair and the brave 
which taxed the hall to its fullest capacity. 
The committees deserve a monument for their 
excellent management of the whole affair, in 
which everyone agrees they did themselves 
proud. During the march a beautiful little 
trophy pennant, together with a handsome 
program, was served to each of the dancers, 
the leaders being also supplied with canes 
bearing Maryland pennants. 

H. M. Davis, our star shipfitter, permitted 
the use of his six-foot model of the ship, and 
never, during the whole affair, was it lacking 
in admiring inspection. If Davis is an ordi- 
nary human he will be obliged to increase the 
circumference of his hat-band considerably. 
The break-up of the ball occurred about five 
notches down the “Wee sma’ hour” column, 
and the few hotels of Long Beach did the 
record trade of a century. 

C.M. Ff. 


U. S. S. Buffalo 


California City, Cal., June 2, 1908. 

This ship has been to Panama, the western 
terminus of the great canal, for a draft of men 
from the east coast, and we still have the 
young men from the naval stations on board, 
awaiting the arrival of the Buford, an Army 
Transport, which will take them to Guam and 
the Philippines. Last night we received about 
130 men from the fleet for passage to Panama. 
They are “short-timers” and are going home. 
Altogether we have about one thousand men 
on board. We expect to receive another 300 
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men from the fleet and another draft at Pan- 
ama of 700 men. 

I am enclosing a clipping telling the story of 
the rescue, by Buffalo men, of a party which 
had gone adrift in a little naphtha launch, and 
of the drowning of one of our men, H. M. 
Houlihan, (recently sent us from Newport), 
while making the rescue. P. S. Burd, seaman, 
also from Newport, is the one who jumped 
overboard to save Houlihan. 

The last trip to Panama was fine, good 
weather all the time, but very hot. While at 
Panama a party of us went to Colon, on the 
Atlantic coast, and through part of the west- 
ern cut of the canal, some of the men riding on 
the engine and taking snap-shots which will be 
developed at the first opportunity. On the next 
trip some of us have planned to go through 
the Culebra Cut—the most interesting piece 
of engineering along the whole canal. We 
stopped at Bartholomay and Cedrus Islands 
on our way up, and also at Catalina in order 
to put the rescued people on shore. Turtle 
and other fishing was the order of the day. 
About 7o large sea turtles were caught and 
plenty of fish; some of the turtles took ‘French 
leave” and they are on the report on our books 
for “jumping ship”; on our next trip we will 
try to apprehend them and put them in irons 
(toasters. ) 
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J, 2s Ds Mayfower, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1908. 

“We arrived at Guantanamo, Cuba, April 12, 
after a very pleasant trip. The next day and 
each day following, a party of 16 men was 
sent ashore at 6 a. m. to the target grounds 
in charge of Ensign C. A. Lohr. Excellent 
scores were made by most or the men, due to 
Ensign Lohr’s patient and able instruction. 

During our stay at Guantanamo our band 
played concerts aboard the Paducah and New- 
ark, which must have been appreciated, be- 
cause the men cheered loud and long, when the 
band left. 

On the 17th we took on board 200 tons of 
coal, and left on the 23d for the target range 
at Media Luna Cay, Cuba, arriving there the 
next day. We went in swmming from the 
ship every day. A large shark-hook with bait 
was over the side for several days; on the 27th 
an eight-foot shark was caught. We hauled 
him up to the deck, killed him, then performed 
a painless operation, and extracted all of his 
teeth. After this incident, no swimming was 
allowed except on the beach. 

On the 30th we commenced night _target- 
practice with our six-pounders, Lieut. Rowcliff 
in charge. The officers of the Des Moines act- 
ed as umpires. Almost perfect scores resulted 
from our night practice. Captain Snowden 
published an order congratulating every one 
concerned upon making such high scores. We 
finished at 3.30 a. m. and were glad of it. 

On May 5 we left Media Luna Cay for 
Guantanamo, arriving the next day. A great 
amount of mail awaited us, and all hands were 
made happy. Left Guantanamo the 13th of 
May, and arrived at Washington after five days 
of pleasant weather. 
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The following changes in ratings have been 


made: 
J. L. Winder to Cox. 
C. R. Putnam to G. M. 2 ¢. 


J. R. 


Many men of the fleet on May 2oth took 
part in an automobile excursion, at Spina- 
way, American Lakes and Point Defiance 
Park. It is said that there were more lunch 
baskets on these occasions than there were men 
to master them. 


Thirteen hundred men of the ships present 
at Tacoma on Decoration Day marched as an 
escort of honor for the thin ranks of Grand 
Army men ‘of Tacoma and nearby cities .In 
the afternoon boat races and athletic games 
were held. 


The pet bear of the Kansas was lost over- 
board a few days before arrival at San Fran- 
cisco. This was one of the sixteen bears pre- 
sented by the citizens of Aberdeen, Wash., to 
the fleet. 


Rear-Admiral Richard Wainwright, U. S. 
Navy, whose new rank had just been con- 
firmed, on May 29th took command of the four 
ships of the second division of the battleship 
fleet. There is no more popular man with the 
fleet than Rear-Admiral Wainwright, and it 
was with more than perfunctory feelings the 
thirteen guns were made to proclaim him en- 
titled to fly the two-starred flag of a rear-ad- 
miral from the U. S. S. Georgia. 


A correspondent in the fleet writes as fol- 
lows: 


“Do you recall that a few months ago some 
one at a naval station signing himself ‘Mod- 
ern’ made complaint through The Bluejacket 
of the poor grade of goods furnished in the 
“purser’s” clothing. I refer to the blues. 
Your correspondent was right in that respect, 
and matters are becoming worse. I drew a 
suit of blues from the paymaster just as we 
started on this cruise and it is already on the 
‘bum’. I distinctly remember the first suit I 
ever received from the Government—it was a 
‘dandy’ and looked well for a long while. 
The price charged for these suits is greater 
than ever before, and we can imagine no rea- 
son why the grade of goods should be poorer. 
You can hear remarks to this effect on all sides. 
Everyone seems to have noticed the cause for 
complaint.” 


Upon the special invitation of Seattle, C. P. 
Hill, of Denver, a barbecue expert of Colo- 
rado, took charge of Seattle’s gastronomic en- 
tertainment of the bluejackets. They say that 
Mr. Hill’s barbecue feats are unsurpassed, and 
we would like to have the opinion of some of 
our own men in this matter. Evidently there 
are barbecues and barbecues. 


Upon the arrival of the fleet at Seattle, 50,- 
000 street car tickets and 8,000 theater tickets 
were distributed to the enlisted men for their 
use while in the city. Four thousand invita- 
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tions were issued to the reception given the 
officers the day after their arrival. 


One of the features of Seattle’s reception of 
the Atlantic Fleet was a base-ball game be- 


tween a crack Japanese team and the cham- 
pion nine of the fleet. 


And the fleet moves on, cheered and féted, 
with never a drop in the temperature of good 
feeling, of welcome, and of pleasure. Fully 
400,000 people cheered the ships as they ar- 
rived at Seattle on May 23, among them many 
Japanese. About 25,000 of the city visitors 
were out in boats to welcome more closely the 
ships as they entered the Bay. The Wisconsin. 
Nebraska and Kentucky remained at Bremer- 
ton. 

The Louisiana has been transferred from the 
first division to the third division as flagship ; 
and the Minnesota from flagship of the third 
division to the first division. The Virginia is 
now in the third division in place of the Maine ; 
and the Nebraska will take place hereafter in 
the second division instead of the Virginia. 
The Wisconsin will be the flagship of the 
fourth division in place of the Alabama. 


It was pay day in the fleet om May 25. 
and nearly $200,000 was paid to the officers and 
men on that day. Seattle, at which port the 
ships were lying at the time, benefited to a 
great extent from the ready money thus dis- 
tributed to the men, who were grateful for the 
kind treatment which they had received, and 
also Tacoma, Washington, which was the next 
port visited by some of the vessels. 


THE TENNESSEE ACCIDENT 


The usual accident has occurred, and five 
of the engineer force of the armored cruiser 
Tennessee are no more. The accident was 
caused by the blowing out of a four-inch boil- 
er tube, killing four men outright and injur- 
ing about twelve others. A court of inquiry 
has been ordered and an endeaver will be 
made to place the responsibility. 

The accident could have been caused by low 
water in the boilers, an obstruction in the 
tubes or defective tubes. The usual critics 
have attacked the naval officials, notwithstand- 
ing that an investigation is already under 
way; but their railing will have no effect. 
Men who enter the service do so knowing 
that they are to be surrounded on all sides by 
danger; consequently when an accident oc- 
curs, deplorable as it may be, a spirit of he- 
roic resignation is to be noted. 

The men who have suffered by this latest 
catastrophe are all heroes in the fullest sense 
of the word, having met their fate in the line 
of duty. The men of the service, out of whose 
ranks the sufferers came, attach blame to no 
one; but calmly await the findings of the court 
of inquiry. 


The Dead 


George Hood, water tender; home, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 
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The lure of the sea does not banish from Jack’s heart his natural fondness for dumb 
animals. There is not a vessel in the American Navy which doesn’t carry its quota of “pets” 
and “mascots.” The foregoing photograph was taken on board the MARYLAND and shows quite 
a variety of pets —a goat, a lamb, a bulldog, a terrier, rabbits, and kittens —all of whom live 
together in harmony. Teddy-bears—live ones—have been added to the list since the fleet 
touched Aberdeen, Wash. 





GUN CREW ON U.S. S. TACOMA 
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Earl C. Bogg, fireman, 2d class; home, 1429 
Fifth Avenue, North Avondale, Pa. 

Adolph Reinhold, machinist’s mate, 2d 
class; home, 341 Barnard st., Saginaw, Mich. 

Geo. W. Meck, fireman, ist class; home, 
Skidmore, Kans. 

Edward J. Burns, coal passer; home, 257 E. 
125th st., New York City. 


The Injured 


Spiras Stamatis, fireman, 1st class; Freder- 
ic S. Maxfield, fireman, 2d class; Walter S. 
Burns, coal passer; John P. A. Carroll, fire- 
man, 2d class; Henry Fitzpatrick, fireman, 2d 
class; Geo. H. Corns, fireman, 2d class; Al- 
onzo Hayes, water tender; Robert F. Rut- 
ledge, coal passer; Roy W. Watson, fireman, 
2d class. 


FLEET’S TARGET RECORDS 


Calculated according to merit on the basis 
of 100%, the standing of the fleets, as deter- 
mined by the recent target practice in Magda- 
lena Bay, is: 

PED INE, Gc visiac eek e0ss<0s00ee csv eee 
SS ee rr oer 55.286 
Unassigned Vessels iwa-0 65s eee 

The standing of the vessels singly is as fol- 

lows: 

BATTLESHIPS 
Maryland, trophy winner............... 
Illinois, star ship........ 
Kentucky, star ship.... co mees 
Virginia, star ship................- 
Louisiana, star ship...... (eae sbeles 
Alabama, star ship.... Ser re 


Commectacet, star @hip.......0c0ess- 
Tennessee, star ship........... 
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CRUISERS 

Albany, trophy WIMNG.< os ccccvecssecesecss -- 76.924 
St. Louis, star ship 
i C00 MDs. . b ssa ne sees ssoecevs ous 67.966 
York } 
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Paducah: 
Dolphin 
Dubuque 
Marietta 


Scorpion . See teeds 

TORPEDO BOATS 
Perry, trophy winner........ pt eevaewe 68.648 
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SE: i cneuiNeweud ben ebu caves eed eepeaees 22.666 
PE “(Lsnawhs baeasehasendsksereseven thon ww ee 
DEE c6nksGacks nas ha CONUA6E KS 000440%R00 408 20,542 
Pe” Ci ve awithshandedaweenevivetaniees Se 
DE cided neee6scherasebiieddvdnesdnsevent 10.066 


“MARYLAND” 


Whose Trophy Pennant greets the breeze? 
Maryland, My Maryland. 

Whose guns are champion of two seas? 
Maryland, My Maryland. 

So glorious in her strength and might, 

So ready both for Peace or Fight— 

She thrills our hearts with keen delight,— 
Maryland, My Maryland. 

—L. R. Middlebrook. 


\ 
The following toast to the fleet comes to 
us from George H. J. Knappka, of the U. S. 
S. Vermont: “Here’s to the Atlantic Fleet 
which rounded the Horn with Admiral Bob 
Evans and ten thousand American-born; who, 
though not fearing any nation, and ready to 
fight in the defense of their country at the 
drop of a hat, desire always to be at peace 
with the rest of the world.” 


A tragedy nearly occurred on May 28 at 
the boxing match between Pnailip Schlossberg, 
of the U. S. S. New Jersey, the heavy-weight 
champion of the fleet, and Victor McLallen, 
when the latter by mistake took a drink of 
ammonia instead of water. 


MR er oTcuaees ace as nt aesk ea esa en $0.25 
rr Taree eee 35 
RD er ans a Cie ta eg Cagle .50 
Pi RD ic awsbisc etek Osseccasaeass: ae 
RO NEES ck wats ny estas ag aie s oan oe 2.00 
rn Pee eee ee 5 

$4.00 


That is the size of the bill that was presented 
to Cleveland Strickland, seaman, of the U. S. 
S. Virginia on May 7th, at San Francisco, 
after he left a barber chair on shore. “I asked 
for a shave and a shampoo,” said Strickland, 
when he got his second wind and reached the 
police headquarters to report the extortion, 
“and they handed me a bunch of perfumery 
and slapped me on the head a bit and poked 
that bill in my face.” 


PROPOSED ITINERARY OF THE 
SPECIAL SERVICE SQUADRON: 
(Maine and Alabama) 











| Arrive | Leave 
NS soa ccg sll sauky esas | June 8 
Honolulu... . June 17 | June 23 
Guam...... July 7 uly 14 
Manila... . July 21 | July 28 
Singapore August 3 | August 7 
Colombo.. .. August 14 | August 18 
Aden... August 27 | August 30 
Suez... ; : September 5 | September 6 
a 5 September 6 | September 10 
Naples. September 16 | September 26 
Gibraltar... Rae September 30 | October 4 
Horta... . ey October 9 | October 12 
Hampton Roads.. October 5 eee sr 





HOLD UP THEODORE’S HANDS! 


ODIORNE GLEASON 


Those Wall Street sharks and financiers and railroad magnates, too, 
Squeal “Roosevelt panic!” ‘“Demagogue!’’ and may deceive a few; 


The “Third term” ghost is 


stalking yet and worries William 


3ryan, 


Who knows the people dearly love the ‘Man of blood and iron”; 

A “Man of Destiny” endowed with mighty energy, 

His “policies” will stand the test and vindicated be; 

Whate’er your politics may be, T. R. before you stands, 

Stand by the Flag, the Stars and Stripes and hold up Theodore'’s hands! 


If you were sitting o’er a mine, with smoking fuse attached, 

And some one snatched you from your seat before the plot was hatched, 
Would you feel angry toward the one who saved your precious pelt? 

Or blame him for the shock you got, or for the scare you felt? 

The proletaire, too oft deceived by slick hypocrisy, 

Must learn to seek salvation in a true democracy; 

Give equal rights to every man who works with brain or hands, 

Stand by the Flag, the Stars and Stripes and hold up Theodore's hands! 


Our fleet was ordered to the scene of ’Frisco’s cataclysm, 

Straightway the yellow press was filled with scathing criticism— 
“Needless expense!’’ the critics cried, “A foolish risk to run, 

Those ships would never round Cape Horn, the trick could not be done!” 


To-day the Big Sixteen is safe in San 


Francisco Bay; 


Bob Evans’ fleet made schedule time, we’re glad Ted had his way! 
The dove of peace will settle down where Sam’s bluejacket lands, 
Stand by the Flag, the Stars and Stripes and liold up Theodore’s hands! 


THE NAVY NEVER DIES 


We belong to the Navy that forced Algiers 
To set her white slaves free; 

And has won undying honors 
On all quarters of the sea. 

That braved the forts with Farragut 
On the Hartford in Mobile Bay; 

The Navy that crushed the Spanish 
At Cavité at break of day. 

And many who fought these battles 
Sleep under foreign skies, 

But men may come and men may go— 
The Navy Never Dies! 


Fleet 


Paul Jones on the little Ranger 
First mounted the heights of Fame; 
And Porter in the South Pacific 
Won an undying name. 
Of Winslow and the Kearsarge 
The story is often told, 
McDougall on the Wyoming 
Wrote his name in letters of gold, 
Brothers to them who won their stars 
Under the Cuban skies, 
For captains come and captains go— 
But the Navy Never Dies! 


The Kearsarge, lies a shattered wreck, 
And a new ship bears the name. 

Of the President, Essex and Congress 
Nothing remains but their fame. 

The Monitor won her battle 
To sink ‘neath Hatteras’ foam; 


And the plucky little Hornet 
Was never welcomed home; 

And many a craft uncared for 
Rotting at anchor lies, 

But ships may come, and ships may go— 
The Navy Never Dies! 


We belong to the Navy that Perry 
Anchored on Nippon’s shore; 

The Navy that took Fort Fisher 
To the tune of its cannons’ roar. 

Brave men, great captains and noble ships 
Writ large on the Scroll of Fame 

Brothers are we to the full degree 
In which we follow the game. 

We are linked to the past and future 
While a ship the old flag flies, 

And while men serve from love of country— 
The Navy Never Dies! 


Charles F. Church, 
Gunner's Mate, rst Class, U. S. \ 


THE NAVY BLUE 


I landed from a weary cruise 
Upon the tropic main, 
And thrilled with keen delight to tread 
My native soil again. 
My thought at once to innocent 
And light amusement flew 
I halted at a ballroom door, 
I wore the Navy blue. 
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‘The man in charge, he looked me o’er 
Until my face grew warm— 

“I can’t admit you here,” he said; 
“You wear the uniform.” 

I tried a dozen good hotels, 
And some theaters, too, 

But all refused me just because 
I wore the Navy blue. 


The low resorts of vile repute, 
The dens of vice and sin, 

Alone unclosed their curtained doors 
And welcomed me within. 

So when you meet a luckless youth 
Who’s steering far from true, 

O, do not blame him if you see 
He wears the Navy blue. 


I wonder when among the stars 
We sailors navigate, 
And at the port of Paradise 
Our final orders wait, 
If old St. Peter, too, will say 
On that, our last review— 
“You cannot enter here because 
You wear the Navy blue.” 
—Minna Irving. 


IN THE DAYS WHEN THE OLD 
NAVY REIGNED 


“The times have all changed,” I heard a man 


say, 
“Since the days when the old navy reigned; 
The crews all work less and they all draw 
more pay 
Since the days when the old navy reigned. 
There’s tailor-made white and tailor-made blue, 
The tailor-made hat and the same kind of 
shoe, 
And the grub that they eat! why, that’s tailor- 
made, too, 
Since the days when the old navy reigned. 


“We all went aloft and we had to work hard 
In the days when the old navy reigned ; 
You were lucky to sleep on the end of a yard 
In the days when the old navy reigned. 
You worked up aloft ‘till you ached in the 
bones, 
And the feet got so sore you were chuck full 
of moans, 
And when you came down you chased ‘holy- 
stones,’ 
In the days when the old navy reigned.” 


I said to this man, “Your life was no cinch 
In the days when the old navy reigned; 
Did you ever try sponging a big 13-inch 
In the days when the old navy reigned? 
You never had quarters where you have to 
stand still; 
No big bag inspections, and you seldom had 
drill 
And your name wasn’t written on a big fire 
bill 
In the days when the old navy reigned. 


NAVY LIFE 


“A torpedo boat’s speed was a thing never 
dreamed 
In the days when the old navy reigned ; 

A fifteen-knot clip was a great thing it seemed 
In the days when the old navy reigned; 
You people worked hard and you did your 

work well, 
But _—_ passer’s job is no cinch, let me 
tell, 
Did you ever heave coal in a place hot as h——1 
In the days when the old navy reigned? 


“We'll never forget as the world goes along 
Of the days when the old navy reigned; 
We read it in verse and we sing it in song 
Of the days when the old navy reigned; 
The old and the new are both much the same— 
It’s all one big nation—we all bear one 

name 
When it comes to a fight, we’re still in the 
game 
Like the days when the old navy reigned.” 


F. A. Ross, late H. A. tcl., U. S. N. 


REPEATERS 


Every navy man knows that there are some 
who consider naval enlistment lightly, who 
swear falsely that they have never been in the 
service, and who keep jumping in and out from 
ship to ship and mess to mess. We understand 
why some men desert, but can never see a 
reason for a deserter coming back except that 
he sees he has made a mistake, and meals are 
handier on board ship than among strangers. 
No patience should be had with a man who re- 
peatedly deserts and comes back again. In 
May a man was tried at Newport, by general 
court-martial, who says he originally enlisted 
as George T. Biddle, apprentice seaman. We 
will take his word for it. He reéntered the 
service as a coal passer under the name of 
Charles Jones. He ran away again and came 
back as George Armstrong, apprentice seaman, 
but his name did not suit him, therefore he 
ran away again and came back as George 
Jacobs, coal passer. It seems that he likes 
“George” and we hope he will find a surname 
that will suit him. But an act of Congress to 
change his name would be easier for others, 
and more honorable for him, than the method 
which he has adopted. The above freaky dis- 
position indicates nothing but shiftlessness of 
character and instability of purpose. George 
T. Biddle or whatever his name may be, is a 
failure, one of the discontented men who are 
satisfied with nothing. If breakfast is not just 
what they want they leave the service, which 
the service does not mind, but it does object 
to the man coming back before dinner. A de- 
sertion involves much work among the yeomen 
in the pay office and at Washington. So does 
an enlistment, and it may easily be seen how 
much unnecessary work a “repeater” may 
cause. The man who owns the peculiar trade 
of reénlisting in and jumping from the military 
service may console himself with the knowl- 
edge that his quick action prevents his mates at 
sea from grumbling about lack of work. 











June 3, 1903. 
Sir— 

You will please convey to F. P. Burgess, 
coxswain, R. S. Elliott, seaman, and B. C. 
Yoes, shipwright, the Department's apprecia- 
tion of the gallantry displayed by them on 
April 13, 1908, in the harbor of Hong Kong, 
China, in jumping overboard from the U. S. 
S. Denver to the rescue of Charles C. Beach, 
Boatswain, U. S. N., who had accidentally 
fallen overboard. 

Respectfully, 
(Sd.) Victor Metcalf, 
Secretary. 
Commanding Officer, 
U. S. S. Denver. 


June 3, 1908. 
Sir— 

The Department is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing delayed report by the Commandant, 
Naval Station, Cavite, P. I.: 

“On the afternoon of Dec. 26th, 1907, Fox 
fell overboard at the Magallanes monument 
landing in the Pasig River. Tarbell (on see- 
ing that Fox did not come to the surface) 
without removing clothing or shoes, dove 
overboard, swam under water, found him and 
brought him to the surface, near the launch 
of the U. S. S. Albatross (which was lying 
some distance below the place where Fox 
fell in). Then, by getting under Fox’s body, 
Tarbell lifted him high enough to be seized 
by the launch’s crew, who pulled him aboard 
in a very exhausted condition. The swift cur- 
rent and eddies at this point of the river 
made the action of Tarbell very hazardous, 
and but for his promptness Fox would have 
lost his life. 

The Department heartily commends you 
for your promptness and gallantry in risking 
your own life to save that of another. 

Respectfully, 
(Sd.) V. Metcalf, 
Secretary. 
George E. Tarbell, Coxswain, U. S. N., 
U. S. S. Piscataqua (Commanding Officer.) 


Secretary of the Treasury George B. Cor- 
telyou has awarded silver life-saving medals 
to Michael F. Crosson, an oiler, James Ward, 
a seaman, and George Williams, boatswain’s 
mate, second class, in the navy, for heroic 
conduct in attempting to save the lives of 
drowning persons. Crosson received his 
medal for rescuing a man from drowning in 
Long Island Sound on August 12, 1907. 
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Ward rescued a shipmate from drowning in 
Carquinez Straits, off Vallejo, Cal., on Janu- 
ary 31 last. Williams saved a man in San 
Francisco Bay on December 19, 1907. 


The Secretary of the Navy on June 6th ad- 
dressed the following letter to the command- 
ing officer of the U. S. S. Mississippi: 

“You will please convey to V. E. EAGLe, 
quartermaster, third class, and A. R. Bisas, 
gunner’s mate, third class, the Department’s 
commendation for their gallantry in jumping 
overboard to assist in rescuing A. Rawnsley, 
U. S. M. C., who had either fallen or jumped 
overboard.” 


Gunner William T. Baxter, U. S. N., has re- 
ceived much praise for his exhibition of quick 
action and cool-headedness when the torpedo 
boat Stiletto, under his command on the morn- 
ing of May 18, was rammed in Newport har- 
bor by another boat, and almost sunk. He 
commanded his men to carry their weight on 
the side opposite to the large hole made by the 
collision and quickly turned toward the shore, 
found his way through a number of small 
craft at moorings and bedded the wounded 
ship gently and safely alongside a private 
dock, where she sunk. All hands escaped 
without wet feet, except a boatswain who fell 
overboard later. Only the boat’s momentum 
took her to the shore, as the fires were put 
out by the inrushing water. Gunner Baxter 
is a product of the U. S. bluejacket, having 
been made a warrant officer about four years 
ago. The Stiletto was raised and has been 
repaired. 


In a very heavy sea, while the U. S. S. 
Buffalo was off Catalina, California, bluejack- 
ets from that ship rescued from a launch which 
was in danger a Mr. E. E. Easton and family, 
who had been without food for several days. 
During this work C. E. Hoolin, of the Buffalo, 
lost his life. 


The commanding officer of the U. S. S. 
Mayflower has received a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy directing him to convey to 
J. P. Loftus, Boatswain’s Mate, 1st class, G. 
Anderson, fireman, Ist class, and H. Rind- 
fleisch, seaman, the Department’s commenda- 
tion for entering the burning magazine at the 
Navy Yard, Washington, on May 20, 1908, and 
by their promptness locating and extinguishing 
the flames, avoiding a probable explosion with 
resultant loss of life and property. 
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From Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
“FRISCO ” 


PERMANENT APPOINTMENTS 


Permanent appointments have been issued to 
the following named chief petty officers who 
have been found qualified by examination: 
Chief boatswain’s mates— 

Joseph W. Bottens, U.S. S. Wilmington 

Fridrich Meier, Ohio 
Chief gunner’s mates— 

John W. Clynes, 

John Luthy, 

Chief turret captains 
Walter T. Boyd, 
Thomas B. Watson, 

Chief quartermasters— 
Carl Waespe, 

Herman A. Fehl, 

Walter R. Harrison, 
Chief electricians— 

Harry R. Huber, 

Harry Kramer, 

Raymond A. Walker, 
Chief machinist’s mates— 

George W. Carleton, 

Anton R. Nordling, 

Louis S. Rothschild, 

Rufus H. Bush, 

Chief water tenders— 
William A. Duffy, 
James H. Millett, 
William I. Appleby, 
Patrick Donovan, 
Edward Hayes, 

Chief yeomen— 

Samuel E. Eyler, 

James C. Thornton, 

Robert J. Doremus, 

George E. Lord, 

Walter A. Thomas, 

Edward M. Chase, 

Michael J. Maher, 


Perry 
Georgia 


Minnesota 
Rhode Island 


Connecticut 
Culgoa | 
Mississippi 


Maryland 
Tacoma 
Kansas 


Decatur 
California 
Tennessee 
Truxtun 


De Long 
Panther 
Wisconsin 
Chicago 
Kansas 


Rainbow 
Galveston 
Denver 
Dolphin 
Tennessee 
Annapolis 
Southery 


NAVY LIFE 


NORFOLK NOTES 


The apprentice seamen of this station have 
been called on twice this season to partici- 
pate in Memorial Day exercises, the first be- 
ing May 21, the Confederate Day of Berkley, 
a ward of Norfolk, and then again on the 
National Day of observance. Rear-Admiral 
J. W. Phillip Garrison No. 61, of the Army 
and Navy Union, had charge of the ceremon- 
ies on the latter date, and it is needless to say 
that the apprentice seamen made a fine show- 
ing on parade. 


Recruits are coming in at a rapid rate and 
it will not take long before the allowed com- 
plement of 800 men under instruction will be 
filled, besides the 200 in newcomers’ squad. 


With the bungalows soon to be erected at 
this station, Norfolk will have an ideal meth- 
od of housing men. Any way the sanitary 
features and conveniences will be unexcelled. 
The men have been quartered in tents in the 
past—and these canvas houses are several 
times more expensive than the bungalow sys- 
tem. The bungalows will afford more air 
space on account of the shape of roof and 
will outlast a tent several times. In case of 
contagion a bungalow will lend itself more 
readily to fumigation, and, if necessary, may 
be quickly destroyed by fire. 


The Recruiting Office, at Oklahoma, dis- 
played considerable enterprise a few weeks 
ago, by preparing a float for a floral parade 
in the shape of a man-of-war 40 ft. long, and 
8 ft. beam, with two turrets and three stacks. 
The float was wired and illuminated eight 
nights in the auditorium. 


NEWPORT NOTES 


Considerable interest has been manifested 
lately by the men here in athletics, but owing 
to the large demands made upon the comple- 
ment by the service, in large and small drafts, 
the baseball team has been considerably crip- 
pled. While the boys did excellent work it 
was evident in the last game that the anticipa- 
tion of leaving had affected them detriment- 
ally, and they were defeated. It was the only 
one of several games played which they lost. 
The games played by the Training Station 
were as follows: Training Station, 9; St. 
George, 3. Training Station, 5; The Rangers, 
4. Training Station, 3; St. George, 9. The 
last game was a very serious defeat for our 
boys, and owing to the expectations aroused 
by former strong playing the result was a 
great surprise to their supporters. The sailor 
boys played fairly good ball up to the begin- 
ning of the fourth inning. St. George scored 
heavily in every inning with the exception of 
the last three, getting nineteen hits off Willi- 
ard and Stangler, while Wheeler, of St. 
George, only allowed the Training Station 
eight hits. 


On June 6, in the evening, the men enjoyed 
one of the best and most entertaining perform- 
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ances that have been given at the station this 
season. ‘The entertainment was under the 
auspices of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, and 
the auditorium was filled to its utmost—which 
means about 1,200 seated. Every number on 
the program was good and was heartily en- 
joyed by the men, but one feature which de- 
serves especial mention was Mr. Clark in his 
black-face stunt, who directed many of the 
jokes at certain of the chief petty officers to 
the intense delight of the boy part of the au- 
dience. 

Parents, sisters, brothers and sweethearts 
of many of the apprentice seamen and coal- 
passers have been at the station during the 
past two weeks, visiting the men before their 
departure for the fleet. Many of these people 
come from considerable distance, and while 
feeling and emotion is apparent in some, yet 
in most cases there seems to be an almost 
philosophic resignation to the situation, which 
is an event of no small moment in their ex- 
perience that means separation for almost a 
year or more. Sunday morning several hun- 
dred of the men were at divine service and 
listened to Chaplain Brennan’s address, which 
was full of good advice and inspiration to the 
men. Four hundred of the men have volun- 
teered as coal-passers, and the red watch mark 
was quite noticeable at the service, as well as 
on the streets of Newport when the men went 
ashore for their last liberty in Newport before 
going on the Prairie to join the fleet at San 
Francisco. The men are in fine condition, and 
it is believed will favorably compare with the 
last draft that went to the Prairie, which was 
referred to by the commanding officer of the 
Prairie as being one of the finest drafts of 
men he had ever received. 


The city of Newport, R. I, is acquitting 
herself well in an effort to show a respect for 
the naval uniform; and it is a noteworthy fact 
that the reputation which this city had for 
many years as an uninteresting place for navy 
men has been swept aside by the business ele- 
ment of the city, which has come to appre- 
ciate the value to them of the nearby naval 
stations in dollars and cents. There are now 
three excellent moving picture shows on 
Thames Street—one year ago there was not a 
single place of amusement for the men, except 
the Opera House, which is closed in summer. 

On May 25 the Commandant of the New- 
port Training Station received a letter from 
Lieutenant Colonel Frank P. King, command- 
ing the Newport Artillery, in which he in- 
vited the men of the station officially to at- 
tend the fair being held by that crganization 
in their armory. “This invitation is not ex- 
tended,’ wrote Lieutenant-Colonel King, 
“with a view of any monetary benefit; but be- 
cause, in view of the recent agitation of the 
uniform question, we want this organization to 
be put on a proper footing as standing for a 
condition of things which we think eminently 
proper.” In accordance with the above, fully 
500 apprentice seamen were marched bodily to 
the fair on the evening of May 25, escorted 
by a detachment of the Artillery men. They 
were heartily welcomed and for nearly two 


hours enjoyed the freedom of the armory. 
Commander W. F. Fullam, the Commandant 
of the Training Station, was present in uni- 
form. 


HE’LL MAKE GOOD 


Seventeen-year-old Walter F. Hall, of 
Cicero, N. Y., walked 11 miles to Syracuse 
and back again for the purpose of procuring 
consent paper forms for enlistment in the 
Navy. Then he walked again to the recruit- 
ing office for enlistment, accompanied by his 
father, a Civil War veteran who served in the 
Navy many years ago. “I could have ridden 
in the stage,” the boy remarked, “but it costs 
money, and isn’t much better than walking. 
When I come to town with mother she rides 
in the stage and I walk.” This boy’s grand- 
father served in the Navy also, during the 
Mexican War. The boy brought with him a 
cloth knapsack filled with walnuts for presenta- 
tion to his future shipmates. The acquisition 
of a boy with such a spirit is a distinct gain 
for the naval service. 


CAP RIBBONS 


R. Hathaway, yeoman 3d class, ‘‘a devoted 
ARMY AND Navy Lire reader on the South 
Dakota, writes: “I will exchange cap ribbons 
from any of the ships in the U. S. Navy with 
any one desirous of getting a South Dakota 
cap ribbon.” If you're interested, write him 
direct. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


H. E. Haynes, U. S. S. Tennessee—No such 
name as you refer to on the records here. There 
was one man at Newport in November whose 
initials were F. G. H., and he has been dis- 
charged. 

Mrs. K. M.—Please be sure to address your 
son as follows: “U. S. S. Tacoma, care Post- 
master, N. Y.” If letter is returned to you 
marked “Whereabouts unknown,” you should 
write at once to the commanding officer of the 
ship for further information regarding the 
boy. 

Mrs. S. S. B.—The man you inquire about 
enlisted on September 21. 1907, and is now 
on the U. S. S. Kansas. Address Pacific Sta- 
tion, via San Francisco, California. 

U. G. C., U. S. S. Cleveland.—Your letter 
of inquiry received, but the name of the man 
whom you seek cannot be read. Please write 
again and be sure to get the name right. 

A. H. D., Fort Myer, Virginia —Harry E. 
Alley, ordinary seaman, enlisted November 23, 
1907, and is now at the Naval Hospital, Ann 
apolis, Maryland. 

. R., Bsn.—The medal you desire 
mailed from Washington on June 6, 1908. 

G. H. K., Merrill, lowa—A captain's order- 
ly is usually a marine, and his duties may dif- 
fer on nearly every ship. Some ships have 
no marines, and then one of the men of infer- 


Was 
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ior rating is detailed for the duty, usually for 
short periods of time. The duty is no special 
mark of honor, but a matter of routine. 

A. H. Y., N. Y.—The year should be 1797. 
Italy built the first navy, in 263 B. C. 

Mrs. A. M.—The usual penalty is one year 
in confinement, at a naval prison. There may 
be extenuating circumstances in your case, 
which will move the members of the general 
court-martial to recommend clemency. 

Thomas Newman.—Address your friend on 
U. S. S. New Jersey, Pacific Station, via San 
Francisco, California. Place your own name 
and address on envelope; and if the man is not 
in the navy, the letter will be returned to you. 

Many inquiries for information regarding 
comfort bags are referred to the short descrip- 
tion given of a bag in this issue. 


The Controller of the Treasury has de- 
cided that the ten per cent. increase al- 
lowed by Congress to the pay of our enlist- 
ed men applies also to their continuous ser- 
vice money, good conduct medal money, and 
the five dollar and three dollar re-enlistment 
money, but does not include extra money 
for details or any other temporary allow- 
ances. 


“T must congratulate you on the excellent 
showing of your first joint issue. Tt was mag- 
nificent and I feel that the enlisted personnel 
has now a press representative that is equal to 
three Congresses.”—Letter from Panama. 


U. S. MARINE CORPS 


As the result of the recent increase in the 
Marine Corps, authorized by Congress, Gun 


nery Sergeants Emil Cinyburg (now stationed 
in the Philippines) and Henry Lewis Hulbert 
(now stationed at Annapolis) have been pro- 
moted to the highest rank of non-commis- 
sioned officer—Sergeant Major. Both men 
have long and faithful service to their credit, 
and their promotion is well merited. 

A few of the gunnery sergeants of the Ma- 
rine Corps are concerned as to their legal 
status under the new pay bill, and they are 
awaiting a decision which will remove all un- 
certainty. 


(The status of Gunnery Sergeants in the Ma- 
rine Corps is, so far, the same as it was before 
the passage of the new Pay Bill; that is, they 
receive only the $35 per month as stipulated by 
the special Act of Congress creating the grade. 
Congress evidently intended that the pay of 
Gunnery Sergeants should be increased, but 
they were not specifically provided .for in the 
recent Bill. It seems to be the opinion of 
many that the law does allow them an increase 
of pay, but the matter has been referred to the 
Controller of the Treasury, who will decide 
definitely upon it in a short time. When his 
decision is made, we will publish it—En1Tor. ) 


Again to the fore when the Government 
scents trouble, about 400 marines have been 
ordered to the Isthmus, just to be handy when 
the elections come off in July. It is the con- 
sensus of opinion of those who have recently 
returned from the Isthmus that this Govern- 
ment should assume charge of the whole zone. 
on account of the continual unrest of the na- 
tives caused by the political bickerings be- 
tween Bogota and Panama. The conditions 
among the marines who are stationed on the 
Isthmus are so satisfactory that men of the 
Marine Corps who have heretofore served 
there are only too willing to return 
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Where Stationed June 13, 1908. 


** Ajax, San Francisco, Cal. ** Maine, en route, Honolulu. 
**4labama, en route, Honolulu. *Marietta, Port au Prince, Haiti. 
**Albany, Panama, R. of P. **Maryland, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

** Alexander, en route, Guam. Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 
*Alliance, Culebra, West Indies. **Milwaukee, Puget Sound, Wash. 
** Annapolis, Tutuila, Samoa. ** Minnesota, San Francisco, Cal. 
** Arethusa, San Francisco, Cal. Mississippi, League Island, Pa. 
*Arkansas, Hampton Roads, Va. ** Missouri, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Atlanta, Norfolk, Va. Mohican, Olongapo, P. I. 
**Bainbridge, Olongapo, P. I. **Monadnock, Olongapo, P. I. 
**Barry, Cavité, P. I. **Vonterey, Olongapo, P. I. 
*Birmingham, Guantanamo, Cuba. Montgomery, Fort Monroe, Va. 
*Blakely, New York, N. Y. Morris, Norfolk, Va. 

Brooklyn, League Island, Pa. **N ebraska, Bremerton, Wash. 
Brutus, Norfolk, Va. *Nevada, Hampton Roads, Va. 
**Buffalo, en route, Panama. *Newark, Norfolk, Va. 

*Cesar, en route, Manila, P. I. *New Hampshire, New York, N. Y. 
**California, Santa Barbara, Cal. **New Jersey, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Callao, Hong Kong, China. *Nina, Newport, R. I. 

**Charleston, Bremerton, Wash. *North Carolina, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
**Chattanooga, Cavité, P. I. **Ohio, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Chauncey, Cavité, P. I. *Olympia, Hampton Roads, Va. 
*Chester, Guantanamo, Cuba. *Paducah, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
Chicago, Hampton Roads, Va. **Panther, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Cleveland, Kobé, Japan. ** Pennsylvania, Bremerton, Wash. 
**Colorado, Bremerton, Wash. Pensacola, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Concord, Kobé, Japan. **Perry, Mare Island, Cal. 
**Connecticut, San Francisco, Cal. Philadelphia, Puget Sound, Wash. 
Constellation, Newport, R. I. *Plunger, Newport, R. I. 

**Culgoa, San Francisco, Cal. *Porter, New York, N. Y. 
Cumberland, Newport, R. I. *Prairie, Colon, Panama. 

**Dale, Olongapo, P. I. **Preble, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Davis, Portland, Ore. **Rainbow, Kobé, Japan. 

**Decatur, Cavité, P. I. Reina Mercedes, New York, N. Y. (under- 
*DeLong, New York, N. Y. going repairs). 

**Denver, Kobé, Japan. **Relief, San Francisco, Cal. 

*Des Moines, Havana, Cuba. **Rhode Island, Bremerton, Wash. 
Dolphin, Washington, D. C. Richmond, Norfolk, Va. 

*Dubuque, Port au Prince, Haiti. **Rowan, Puget Sound, Wash. 
*Eagle, Annapolis, Md. **Samar, Hong Kong, China. 
**Farragut, Mare Island, Cal. *Scorpion, Boston, Mass. 

**Fortune, Mare Island, Cal. Severn, Annapolis, Md. 

**Fox, Portland, Ore. ** South Dakota, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Franklin, Norfolk, Va. Southery (prison ship), Portsmouth, N. H. 
**Galveston, Manila, P. I. **St. Louis, Puget Sound, Wash. 
**Georgia, Bremerton, Wash. **Stewart, Mare Island, Cal. 
**Glacier, Mare Island, Cal. ** Supply, Guam, L. I. 
**Goldsborough, Puget Sound, Wash. *Tacoma, Colon. 

Hancock, Brooklyn, N. Y. **T ennessee, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Hartford, Hampton Roads, Va. *Thornton, New York, N. Y 

**FT elena, Shanghai, China. *Tingey, New York, N. Y. 

*Hist, New York, N. Y. **Truxton, Mare Island, Cal. 
**Hopkins, Mare Island, Cal. **V ermont, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Hull, Mare Island, Cal. **Villalobos, cruising on Yang-tse River, China. 
Idaho, League Island, Pa. **V irginia, Bremerton, Wash. 

**] llinois, Bremerton, Wash. Wabash, Boston, Mass. 
Independence, Mare Island, Cal. ** Washington, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Indiana, League Island, Pa. **West Virginia, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Intrepid, San Francisco, Cal. ** Whipple, Mare Island, Cal. 

Towa, Norfolk, Va. **Vilmington, Hong Kong, China. 
**K ansas, San Francisco, Cal. **Visconsin, Bremerton, Wash. 

**K carsarge, Bremerton, Wash Wolverine, Toledo, O. 

**K entucky, Bremerton, Wash. Yankee, Boston, Mass. 

Lancaster, League Island, Pa. **Vankton, San Francisco, Cal. 
**7awrence, Mare Island, Cal. **VYorktown, patroling Behring Sea. 
**7 ouisiana, San Francisco, Cal. 


Note.—Address ships marked * in care of Postmaster, New York, N. Y. Ships marked 


** should be addressed to the person, with the name of the ship, and “Pacific Station, care 
of P. M. San Francisco, California.” 





The enlisted man is the backbone of our National Dejense. 
lished in his interest, and in the interest of an all-service esprit de corps. 
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This Department tis estab- 
The Editor wiil 


be glad to receive from men of the Army, wherever stationed, clear solio photographs, 
communications on service topics and incidents similar to those printed in this issue, and 


humorous prose and verse. 


“One good step that the General Staff has 
taken ts the establishment of a school for cooks. 
That the rations, as issued during my service, 
was and is amply sufficient and varied for a 
healthy man, I must admit, providing it ts 
properly prepared. While some cooks, as 
soon as they get their chevrons, immediately 
establish an absolute monarchy in the Com- 
pany, they are few and far between. I have 
served with a cook who took the greatest pride 
in serving a well-cooked and well-served meal. 
A little compliment seemed to spur him to 
greater effort. These efforts were never in 
vain. To my knowledge there have been but 
two desertions from that organization (6th 
Band, C. A. C.) since 1898. The preparation 
and presentation of the ration are important 
factors leading to contentment or to discon- 
tent in the Army.” Ex-Sergeant. 

The writer of the foregoing has seen almost 
eight years of continuous service in the Army, 
and his discharge is endorsed, “character ex- 
cellent, service honest and faithful.” He left 
the Army last year for reasons which he has 
explained at length in a letter which we do 
not publish, because the incidents referred to 
are specific and in our opinion are not to be 
met with throughout the service in general, 
(one of the Commanding Officers under whom 
he served was Col. Wm. F. Stewart). He 
writes : 

“T have learned one lesson well and that is 
that the Commanding Officer cither makes or 
mars the post. His disposition becomes, al 
most invariably, the disposition of the com 
missioned officers serving in that post. I 
served in a post in the West where Commis- 
sioned Officers played on the football and base- 
hall teams under an enlisted Captain. In ten 
months we only had three desertions. One of 
these deserters was a man who had alrcady 


In all cases names must be given. 


deserted from the Navy, and who had learned 
through some means that his identity had been 
discovered in Washington. I left that post and 


came East, for family reasons, during that 


C. O.’s administration. He was relieved by 
another officer of equal rank, who had decid- 
edly different views of the way to control the 
enlisted men under him. During the first year 
of his administration as District Commander 
there were more than 60 desertions!” 

Ex-Sergeant attributes desertions in the 
Army mainly to the fact that “an enlisted man 
is not only required to soldier, but to do 
everything from ditch-digging to pillow-punch- 
ing’; that extra and special duty details so 
reduce the strength of a Company for actual 
every-day duties, that the numerous details 
for “dirty work” come often enough to disgust 
a man who would otherwise not notice them so 
much; to the extortion of “soldier bankers,” 
and to the imposition of fines, rather than the 
restriction of liberties, as a form of punish- 
ment. He also specifies other reasons which 
we do not deem proper to set forth here for 
the reason above stated. 


Imagine a man dressed in khaki whose color 
melts into the background of dirt or burned 
grass, so that at six hundred yards he is almost 
invisible. This man pokes his head and shoul- 
ders over a dirt embankment long enough to 
sight a rifle and fire a shot. He represents 
the “enemy.” Coming toward him is a “boy 
in blue,” only he, too, is dressed in khaki. 
3eginning at six hundred yards distance he 
stops and waits for the “enemy” to appear. In 
ten seconds the latter puts up his head and 
shoulders which are exposed for three 
seconds. Another wait of ten seconds 
and again the head and_= shoulders’ of 
the enemy appear for three — seconds. 
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This happens four times and the Amer- 
ican makes a run forward, loading as he runs. 
He falls to the ground and in ten seconds the 
“enemy” rises over the bank to fire. “Bang, 
Bang!” goes the New Springfield. This ad- 
vancing and firing is repeated until five halts 
have been made, the figure having been ex- 
posed four times for three seconds each at 
each halt, and the soldier having advanced 
until he is within two hundred yards of the 
entrenchment. The “enemy” is then exam- 
ined and it is found that he has been struck 
25 times, the soldier having used something 
like thirty or more rounds of ammunition. 
That is the Australian skirmish—‘field firing” 
under approximate war conditions; and that 
is what they are doing in the Philippines, and 
contemplate doing to a greater or less extent 
in the United States. When they started this 
practice in the Philippines a total of fifteen 


shots on a figure was a big record. After sev- 
eral weeks of practice the team averaged 25 
hits per man. 


HOLIDAYS IN THE ARMY 


Washington, June 4.—Great joy among the 
bluecoats in Uncle Sam’s standing army and 
an appreciation of prices in the poultry market 
will undoubtedly follow the issuance of an 
order that came out of the War Department 
to-day. Pausing for the nonce in their tasks 
of preparing plans to move against possible 
foes of the future, the office-warriors in the 
War Department promulgated a proclamation 
having a bearing on the application of “national 
holidays” to dressed chicken and turkey. 

Dressed chicken or turkey being a part of 
the garrison rations on holidays, it was up to 
somebody to decide just what are holidays. 
There is but one holiday in law but many in 
practice. In accordance with the terms of the 
Department order issued by the acting Secre- 
tary of War and which also bears the signa- 
ture of Major-Gen. J. Franklin Bell, chief of 
staff, and Adjt.-Gen. Henry P. McCain, dressed 
chicken and turkey will be served at army 
posts on New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Memorial Day, July Fourth, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. 

Ne 2. ee 


OPEN AIR RECRUITING 


The open-air recruiting which has been car- 
ried on with such success in New York is to 


be* extended to other cities. New Orleans is 
the second city in which the system is to be 
established; and the authorities there believe 
it will be followed with as much success as it 
was in New York. The system of open-air 
recruiting is accomplished by establishing in 
the different public squares of the city portable 
recruiting stations. Two  white-uniformed 
non-commissioned officers, who have had ex- 
perience in the work are stationed in a park 
or square, and while there, from 8 A. M. to 3 
P. M., they answer any questions which may 
be asked relative to the army service, and di- 
rect to the recruiting office any applicants 
who may wish to join. 


The Cuban pistol competition was con- 
cluded at Camaguey May 12, with Lieut. I. S. 
Martin, 15th U. S. Cav., top man, from a field 
of forty-two competitors. The conditions were 
slow fire at 50 and 75 yards, timed fire at 25 
and 50 yards and rapid fire at 15 and 25 yards. 
Lieut. Martin made an aggregate score of 1,016 
points. The following are the names of the 
team and distinguished marksmen with their 
aggregate scores: 

TEAM—Enlisted _men—Lance Corps, An- 
drew T. Panneck, Troop C, 15th Cav., 978; 
Pvt. Philip Cardin, Troop A, 15th Cav., 967; 
Ist Sergt. Daniel Ausmus, Co. G., 28th Inf., 
964; Q. M. Sergt. John Grandy, Co. E., 28th 
Inf., 941; Sergeant Irwin E. Sutherland, Bat- 
tery A, 2nd Field Art., 920; Sergt. Matt 
Klem, Co. D, 15th Cav., 916. . 

Officers: 2nd Lieut. Isaac S. Martin, 15th 
Cav., 1,016; 2d Lieut. John D. Burnett, Jr., 


17th Inf., 992; 1st Lieut. George Steunenberg, 
28th Inf., 975; 2d Lieut. Roger G. Alexander, 
C. &. gay. 

Distinguished Marksmen: Capt. Alexander 
J. Macnab, 27th Inf., 1,003; Cook Ernest Falk, 
Troop F, 11th Cav., 976. 

The following are the team and _ distin- 
guished marksmen in the Cuban Rifle Com- 
petition with their aggregate scores: 

TEAM—Enlisted men: 1st Sergt. Irwin G. 
Patch, Troop K, 15th Cav., 736; Pvt. Nicho- 
las Barbour, Troop G, 11th Cav., 734; Corpl. 
Clarence A. Burroughs, Co. F, 2d Battalion 
Engineers, 731; Pvt. Frank J. Landram, Co. 


D., 17th Inf., 728; Sergt. Carl J. Carlson, 
Troop I, 11th Cav., 723; Squadron Sergt.- 
Major Otto Kuntke, 15th Cav., 714; Corpl. 
Solomon Bradley, Co. A, 17th Inf., 703; Sergt. 
Ernest M. Johnson, Co. A, 28th Inf., 702; 
Sergt. William G. Mueller, Co. E., 17th Inf., 
698; Sergt. Charles E. Sturgell, Co. E., 17th 
Inf. 6098; Sergt. Stephen Frankowaick, 
Troop C, 15th Cav., 695; Sergt. Joseph A. 
Hocke, Troop M, 15th Cav., 691; Q. M. Sergt. 
Charles F. Klenk, Co. B, 17th Inf., 690. 

Officers: 2d Lieut. Allan Rutherford, 5th 
Inf., 763; Capt. Alexander J. Macnab, 27th 
Inf., 752; 1st Lieut. George T. Bowman, 15th 
Cav., 725; 2d Lieut. James A. O’Connor, 
Corps of Engineers, 723; 2d Lieut. Edgar Z. 
Steever, 3rd, 11th Inf., 717; Capt. Alfred W. 
Bjornstad, 28th Inf., 709; 1st Lieut. Ben Lear, 
Jr., 15th Cav., 704; Capt. Thomas A. Pearce, 
28th Inf., 690. 

Distinguished Marksmen: 1st Lieut. George 
C. Shaw, 27th Inf., 702; Capt. Julian R. Lind- 
sey, 15th Cav., 606; Q. M. Sergt. John Grandy, 
Co. E., 28th Inf., 734; Corpl. Oscar Peek, Co. 
D, 17th Inf., 728; 1st Sergt. Charles Ander- 
son, Co. E., 28th Inf., 720. 

Capt. J. T. Moore, 27th Inf., was in charge 
of the competition, and Capt. Robert C. Davis. 
15th Inf., was adjutant and statistical officer. 


Under orders from Department Head- 
quarters, Lieut. Clarence Lininger, command- 
ing Troop A, tst Cavalry, recently took his 
command on an eight days’ practice march 


from Camp Stotsenburg to Olongapo, P. I., 
and return. 
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CAPT. HALSTEAD DOREY 


(Representing General Wood) presentin 
—< to Sergeant Pedro Yambao, 6th 
couts. 


certificate of 
©., Philippine 


The Certificate of Merit awarded by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Sergeant Pedro Yambao, 6th 
Co. Philippine Scouts, was for good conduct 
near Santa Ana, Leyte, on September 10, 
1906, where in an engagement with the Pula- 
janes, his Commanding Officer, Lieut. Tread- 
well, having been killed, he assumed com- 
mand of the Company, routing the enemy and 
recovering the body of his Commanding Off- 
cer; and for personal bravery at the same 
place on the following day, where, when fired 
on through an error by American troops at 
short range, he kept his own men from re- 
turning the fire and fearlessly exposed him- 
self by advancing to the front, waving his 
rifle and his hat until he was recognized, there- 
by stopping the fire of the American troops 
and preventing further casualties. General 
Mills, in recommending to the War Depart- 
ment recognition for this action of Sergeant 
Yambao, stated: “This is a case of personal 
bravery and self-sacrifice so far beyond the 
call of duty as to distinguish Sergeant Yambao 
for gallantry and intrepidity above his com- 
rades and to clearly entitle him to a medal of 
honor.” The Certificate and a letter of award 
were read in the Pampanga dialect, in the 
presence of six companies of the scouts. 


Baseball is flourishing in the Philippine Isl- 
and, and the Civil Government and Cavité 
Naval Station teams are having an exciting 
tussle for second place in the League. The 
last game of which a report is to hand was 
between the Marines and the 26th Infantry, 
the latter winning by 1—o. It was a pretty 
game, and was the twelfth game in which the 
Marines were blanked and their opponents 
won by one run. Present standing of the 
League: 


Quartermaster’s ......... 
Civil Government 

Naval Station sf 
26th Infantry = 


jieee paw Points 


Sergeants Johnson and Frierson, roth Cav- 
alry, have been selected to represent Fort Wm. 
McKinley, P. I., on the Philippine Islands Di- 
vision rifle team in the Army match for the na- 
tional trophy. 


One of the things which Manila has ac- 
quired during the last year and which the peo- 
ple have had more or less occasion to enjoy 
to its fullest extent is a regimental band, 
one of more than usual excellence. The 
band of the 26th Infantry, which went to the 
islands last July, has made a name for itself 
during the short nine months it has been 
there, that has hardly been acquired by any 
like organization since the Americans took pos- 
session. There have been some very good 
bands in Manila from time to time, but every 
one of them has suffered more or less when 
compared with the Constabulary band. The 
latter organization, with its larger number and 
greater latitude in selecting programs, has 
never before had a musical competitor for 
honors in Manila. The 26th Infantry band 
has come nearer satisfying music lovers than 
any regimental organization ever stationed 
there. It is a fairly large band, made up of 
good musicians. Chief Musician Belislie has 
always been careful in the selection of the 
programs he presents, so that none of them 
has been beyond the capacity of the players. 
In this particular alone he has shown the 
judgment that has marked his manner of con- 
ducting the affairs of the organization from 
the first. He has managed to attain some re- 
markable results with his small company of 
musicians, and has gained a place in the 
hearts of the people that is extremely satis- 
factory to the officers of the regiment. 


Much interest in baseball is being manifested 
at Fort Wm. McKinley, P. I., and a league 
has been formed to play for the pennant. The 
first game of the series was between the roth 
Cavalry and Hospital Corps, the former win- 
ning by a score of 8 to 12. 


In a baseball game played at Fort Riley, 
June 4th, Troop “D” defeated Troop “K” by a 
score of 12 to 11. During the game music 
was furnished by the 7th Cavalry Band. 


Four hay sheds at Fort Riley, full of hay, 
caught fire at midnight on June 2nd, and the 
sheds and their contents were totally de- 
stroyed. It was a curious thing that one shed 
which was empty did not catch fire. 


The 8th and 71st Regiments, N. G. N. Y., 
provided the talent for an excellent enter- 
tainment given by the Fort Totten Y. M. C. 
A. on Monday evening, June 15th. The 12th 
C. A. Band, led by Musician Dreyer, furnished 
the music. Kissel, of the 8th, sang some 
Italian songs; Rodecker, of the 8th, gave a 
selection in the German dialect; Mode, Tron- 
ner and Danbeck, of the 71st, were the “Sponge- 
cake Trio”; Q. M.-Sergt. Terry and Sergt. 
Daley, of the 8th, sang songs; while Gaffney 
and Langford, the old Totten comedians, in- 
jected fun at intervals. 
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= Absolutely Pure 


This is the only baking powder made 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar. 


It Has No Substitute 


There are Alum and Phosphate of Lime mixtures 
sold ata lower price, but no housekeeper regard- 
ing the health of her family can afford to use them. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


OLIVE OIL 


PRESSED FROM THE FINEST SELECTED ITALIAN OLIVES— 
The best oil in the world. 
Imported and known for over 60 years for its purity and quality. 
ANTONINI IS GUARANTEED to be the very finest Pure Olive 
Oil pressed in Italy. 
For salads, mayonnaise and French dressing, and all table 
purposes it is unequaled. 
Known to every Officer in the Army and Navy for its 
superior quality. 
Sold by all First Class Grocers 
or at your Post Commissary 
We Yr) James P. Smith & Company 


Importers 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO 
PARIS, FRANCE 
MILANO, ITALY 


Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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“MEMPHIS PETE” 


Officially known as No. 26—“Gregg,” now_ with 
Troop G, 13th U. S. Cavalry, at Fort Myer. When 
about 7 years old, in 1907, he was mentioned for 
condemnation as being too light for cavalry service. 
Afterwards he was entered in the military race at 
Bennings on Nov. 29, 1907, as representing Troop G, 
13th Cav. Trained by Blacksmith William T. Young 
and ridden by Saddler James G. McGrath, he easily 
won the race (6 furlongs) in 1.32. If the races shall 
be held next Fall, Memphis Pete will be entered, and 
the troop believe he will clip off several seconds from 
his former time. 


Concerning a Woman’s Taste 


I don’t know now just how tt was 
Or how the story started; 

But Mary Jane liked Corporal C., 
Aw’ it was then we parted. 


The Corporal was a lanky cuss 
An’ ugly as they make ’em, 

An’ onry man if it comes to a fuss, 
Still the women wouldn’t shake him. 


It seemed to me the more I knew 
The less I'd understand; 

But it hurt like thunder—made me blue— 
When I heard he’d won her hand. 


Still I reckon, now the sore has healed, 
That I haven’t no time to waste 
In trying to get the puzzle revealed 
Concernin’ a woman’s taste. 
Harry A. White. 


An Impromptu Fourth 


The Electrician sergeant sat alone, 
In his casemate near the sea; 
Mid the drowsy drum, 
Of the engine’s hum, 
The wheels buzzed merrily. 


’Twas the night before the glorious Fourth, 
He’d been to the town nearby; 

And had bought enough, 

Of combustible stuff, 
To blow the fort sky high, 


That his boys and girls might celebrate, 
In the good old-fashioned way; 

And with cracker and gun, 

Enjoy the fun, 
Of Independence day. 
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It seemed too early for things to begin, 
Yet things were starting free; 

With a flash as bright 

As a big searchlight, 
Or a comet on a spree. 


Then apparently everything started at once— 
Those pyrotechnic things 

With the fair white stars, 

And the crimson bars, 
That Patriotism brings. 


There were Roman candles that sputtered and 
spat, 
Of white and red and green; 
And rockets that whizzed 
And screeched and sizzed, 
With bombs let off between. 


Then all at once a small, small boy, 
Emits a joyous scream; 

And into the air, 

Springs in his chair, 
The sergeant from his dream. 


“Why, Daddy! What made you jump like 
that? 
I closed this little switch; 
When the breaker dropped, 
And the lights all flopped, 
The sight was something rich!” 


“Then I thought I’d turn on the colored 
lights, 
Like the mine was hit you know; 
The red and green, 
But I didn’t mean, 
To close the wrong switch tho’!’’ 


And the father smiled as at tattoo’s notes, 
He closed the casemate door; 

And soldier and son, 

Made a homeward run, 
To celebrate some more. 


Birdie Baxter Clarke. 


Tact and good generalship on the part of the 
officers, and care on the part of the enlisted 
men, produced very good results at the recent 
full service practice on the 12” mortars and 
sub-calibre practice at Fort Howard. At the 
full service practice the shots were fired singly 
and the percentage of hits was 70. 


Owing to the backwardness of the season 
the Fort Howard baseball team was somewhat 
tardy in getting into the fields. Through the 
activity of Sergeants Glaenzer and Lencen- 
berger excellent progress has been made, and 
an interesting game with the Fort McHenry 
team on May 27th resulted in a victory for 
the visiting nine by the close score of 5—4. 


“Sergeant Simpson, our Quartermaster, 
says that ‘Army and Navy Life’ is a tonic 
to a soldier.” John A. Donohoe, 

127th Co., C. A. C., 
Fort Fremont, S. C. 
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THE BADGE OF THE SOLDIER 


I wish to call the attention of the enlisted 
men to the disrespect which is often shown 
our soldiers and sailors. It is known that a 
great percentage of the enlisted strength of the 
army and navy are men of good moral char- 
acter and_ self-respect. They come from 
Christian homes and have been well edu- 
cated. Of course it is impossible to keep all 
the black sheep out of the service, and the 
respectable may have to pay the penalty for 
the disgraceful actions of the disreputable 
few. Because the soldier is scorned by many, 
is it not the more reason that we should 
strive the harder to gain and hold the respect 
of all with whom we come in contact? 


In countries where conscription is in force, 
it is considered an honor for a man to be 
chosen. In our own free land, where service 
is a pure matter of preference, it should be 
considered a greater honor. We have every- 
thing in our favor. The grandest country, 
the best navy and army, and the most beau- 
tiful flag in the world. Now let us all work 
together for respect of the uniform. Let us 
convince the public that it is worthy, and the 
men who wear it; and that they are not only 
the bravest fighters in time of war, but the 
most order-loving and law-observing men in 
time of peace. 


Jos. Lipman, 
Co. C. Hospital Corps, Washington Barracks. 


Always mention Army AnD Navy LIFE 


DENTIFRICES 


IXTY YEARS EXPERIENCE in the largest and best equipped 
S dentifrice plant in the world under the ever watchful eye 
of experts and blended by machinery of latest design, the 
choicest ingredients are transformed into the world renowned 
SOZODONT, in three forms: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE. 
NO TAINT OF ACID. 
Their healthful fragrance penetrates the minutest crevices of 
the teeth, giving the delicious sensation of perfect cleanliness to 
the whole mouth structure for hours after use. 


HALL & RUCKEL 


A 55-minute baseball game was played on 
Sunday, May 24, between Co. “C,” Hospital 
Corps, and the Potomac Athletic Club, at 
Washington Barracks, the score being 3 to I, 
in favor of Co. “C.” “Georgy” Hudgins was 
in fine form after his release from the hos- 
pital (where, incidentally, it might be a good 
plan to keep him between games). He struck 
out 12 men and was ably supported. Barnes 
on Ist maintained his reputation as a base- 
man, and two of the three runs were to his 
credit. 


CO. C HOSPITAL CORPS BASEBALL TEAM 
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One of the best entertainments ever given at 
Fort- Terry took place on the evening of June 
3rd, when the Sergeant Jasper Garrison R. A. 
& N. U. gave a concert and ball in celebration 
of the 5th anniversary of their organization 
as a garrison. The post gymnasium was beau- 
tifully decorated, and about 100 guests of the 
garrison from New, London and vicinity came 
over on the government boat, which had been 
placed at the disposal of the garrison by the 
kindness of the District Commander. All the 
officers and ladies of the post attended, the 
11th Co., C. A. C., rendered most excellent 
music, and the entertainment was voted by all 
the success of the season. 


Post Quartermaster-Sergeant Thos. Conley 
has returned to Fort Terry from a _ three 
months’ furlough, and has applied for retire- 
ment after 33 years’ service. Rudolph Protz 
has been transferred back to Fort Terry from 
the 5th Infantry, and has been assigned to 
his old company—the 43rd—from which he 
was discharged in 1905. The 43rd Co. recent- 
ly establishing a new record in maneuvering 
heavy ordnance. A mortar carriage was be- 
ing shipped to Sandy Hook Proving Ground, 
necessitating the raising of the racer of the 
carriage out of a mortar pit and up over a 50- 
foot slope, thence to the dock one mile distant. 
It was accomplished in two days, and so well 
pleased the commanding officer of the post 
that he sent a commendation to the company. 
The 43rd Co. are also the possessors of a fine 
silk banner, given as a prize for a series of 
inter-company baseball games by the Post Ath- 
letic Association. They concluded the series 
on June 7th with a clean score. One of the 
most closely decided games was the one played 
with the 125th Co. on May 23rd. This was a 
real battle of pitchers and took ten innings to 
decide, the 43rd finally winning by 5-4. 


Word comes from Fort Slocum that Sergt. 
Billy Spangler, the genial boat-guard of the 
General Barry, has developed a craze for au- 
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tomobiling of late. Sergt. Kinkel says he 
doesn’t believe Spangler has a “chiffonier’s” 
license. Timothy Kelly says he thinks the 
Memorial Day Parade in New Rochelle was a 
very decided success, the only dry thing about 
it being the jokes afterwards. ‘Omaha’ Har- 
ry Messmer, 6th Rect. Co., says there are no 
clams in the world equal to those of Omaha,— 
at least not in price. The quality of base- 
ball being played by the Fort Slocum baseball 
team may well be termed “semi-pro,” as is 
manifested by the fact that out of twenty 
games played they have lost but two, the result 
of having an athletic officer (Lieut. N. Horo- 
witz), who is enthusiastic in his endeavors, 
and men who lend their hearty codperation. 
The Hospital Corps of this post also has a 
team which has only lost two games this sea- 
son. 


On Saturday, May 16, the Fort Slocum 
baseball team defeated Totten for the sec- 
ond time this season, by a score of 8 to 4. 
The first game was lost in the 12th inning, 
the score being 12 to 11. The planter “Gen’l, 
Hunt” brought the team from Slocum, to- 
gether with a host of “rooting rookies,” and 
returned with them after the game. 

The 12th Band rendered some choice selec- 
tions during the game and escorted the visit- 
ing team to and from the boat. 


7,000 people saw the game between the base- 
ball team of Fort Rodman and the Middle- 
boro (Mass.) team, on Sunday, May 7th, 
when the soldiers ran up the score to 13 
against I of their opponents. 


On the Fort Rodman baseball team are some 
good, fast players who have played ball in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States and Cuba. 
Captain Sullivan (catcher) and Maley (3b.) 
played on the Fair Haven team for several 
seasons, and Sullivan led that team in batting 
and fielding all last year. He expects to give 
up the army and play professional ball next 
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THAT LASTS A LIFETIME 


Those shaving with an ordinary razor, (a thin blade safety my or being shaved 
by a barber, ) have absolutely no conception of the merits of 


STAR Safety Razor 


No experience whatever is required to , have with a “STAR,” or to keep the 
blades keen and in good shaving condition. With the use of our automatic 
stropping devices you will immediately become an expert at stropping. 
It is the razor Par Excellence that the best skilled labor and material 
has produced and is positively the cheapest. No need of continually 
buying thin blades with their questionable cutting qualities to enable 
you to scrape off your beard, and irritate your skin. 
One STAR blade will giveyou better and longer service than hundreds 
of thin blades with absolutely no inconvenience or loss of time, and positively 
gives you a clean, smooth and velvety shave without irritating the skin, as 
each blade is magnetized and properly tempered and hardened to pro- 
duce and retain that fine keen cutting edge so essential for a com- 
fortable shave. Every razor guaranteed to give good service. 
STAR SAFETY RAZOR, Complete . . $1.50 
with Automatic Stropper and Strop . 4.50 
Leather case Sets . . «. $2.00 and upward 


Sold a all dealers, or sent upon receipt of price 
Catalogue mailed free upon request 


KAMPFE. BROS., 21 Reade St., New York 
FOR SALE AT ALL POST EXCHANGES 


season. Laparee (1b.) played ball with the 
“All-Army” in the Philippines, made up of 
the fastest players in the Army on the island. 
Alwood (cf.) managed the kurt Rodman team 
in 1906-1907. Carrier has pitched for a num- 
ber of amateur teams, and is a well-known 
player. Lieut. Wilhelm, who is manager of 
the team, is an old-time football player, and 

















VISIBILITY 5 


played on the West Point team. He is one 
of the finest athletic officers in the Army, and Means 
was manager of the baseball team in Cuba for SPEED -ABILITY 


several years. 


When you make your SALES 
RECORD and BILL at ONE 
OPERATION on the 


Underwood 
Condensed Biller 


There is a saving of 50% in 
Time. 

Each Day’s work completed 
every Evening. No hurry, 
worry, and overtime 
complications. 

Ask your Underwood Man for 
particulars, or address the 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 
241 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 








Old men in the service are shouting the 
praises of the Fort Fremont cooks—Chief Le- 
Roy Schoffer and Charles E. Pearce—for the 
manner in which they handle rations. They 
lay claim to the best fed outfit in the service. 
Can any other organization in the army beat 
them? 


















The Fort Fremont baseball team has come 
to life under the able management of Ser- 
geant Simpson of the 127th Co., C. A. C. 













Just as we are going to press we get word 
of a 17-inning baseball game between Fort 
Rodman and the Thistles, played on June 14 
and won by the former with the score 2-1. 
Albin, Fort Rodman’s short-stop, and Hall, 
first- baseman for the Thistles, with Carrier 
and Livesey, pitchers, were the stars of the 
game, which was witnessed by 5,000 people. 


Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR RECRUITS 


Height, Weight, Chest meas., Mobility, 
feet. pounds at expiration (in.) inches. 
5 4-12 128 32 2 
5 5-12 130 32 - 
5 6-12 132 324% 2 
5 7-12 134 33 2 

5 8-12 141 33% 2 
5 9-12 148 33% 2% 
5 10-12 155 34 2 
5 11-12 162 34% 2 
6 163 34% 3 
6 I-12 176 35% 3 


For infantry, coast artillery and engineers 
the height must be not less than 5 feet 4 
inches and weight not more than 190 pounds. 
For cavalry and field artillery (except moun- 
tain batteries) the height must be not less than 
5 feet 4 inches and not more than 5 feet 10 
inches and weight not to exceed 165 pounds. 
For the mountain batteries the height must not 
be less than 5 feet 8 inches and not more than 
6 feet. A variation not exceeding a fraction 
of an inch above the maximum height given 
for cavalry and field artillery is permissible. 

The minimum weight for all arms of the 
service is 128 pounds, subject to variations be- 
low that standard, but in no case will an ap- 
licant whose weight falls below 120 pounds be 
accepted without special authority from the 
Adjutant-General. 


Company C of the Fourteenth Infantry 
made the best record of any organization in 
the United States army in the target season 
of 1907. According to the results of the tar- 
get practice, made public at the War Depart- 
ment, this company had a general figure of 
merit of 111.11. In the target season of 1906 
Troop K of the Fifth Cavalry was the best or- 
ganization, with a general merit of 129.99. In 
1907 the department making the best target rec- 
ord was the Department of the Lakes. The 
best post recofd was made at Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Washington. The Department of the 
East stood ninth in target work. The best 
post in the Department of the East was Fort 
Porter, N. Y. 


The Fort McHenry baseball team, on May 
25th, defeated the Belmont, 10 to 9, in the 
morning game, and the Brown A. C., 10 
to 5, in the afternoon, Corporal Ellis doing 
fine work in the pitcher’s box. On the 28th, 
the team played its twenty-first game of the 
season, and defeated Fort Howard, 5 to 4. 
Gray of the 142nd pitched for McHenry, and 
won the game for the divers. Osborne, the 
“cracker” catcher of the team, will play back- 
stop for Daniels upon return from camp, and 
the new combination, with Wolauer at first, 
bids fair to hold its place among the star clubs 
of the State of Maryland. 


Down at Fort McHenry the men are sound- 
ing the praises of Captain C. R. Snyder, Med- 
ical Corps, whom they declare is a real Doc- 
tor, a fine officer and a gentleman. 
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Sergt. David Harney of the 96th Co., C. A. 
C., at Fort Warren, writes of the May Party 
held by the oth Co. on May 23rd,—“big 
crowd, big field, big time.” He also sends 
the following report of Field Day Exercises, 
held on May 28th: 


Boat Race—s5 men to crew; distance 1% mile. 
Won by 96th Co. team; time II min. 604% 
seconds. ; 
oth Co. team, 2nd; time 11 min. 324% sec. 
100-Yard Dash— 
Private William A. Marshall, 96th Co.; 
time, II seconds. 
Corporal Irving H. Streeter, 96th Co.; 
time, 11% seconds. 
Sergeant William Lynch, 96th Co.; time 
11% seconds. 
Pole Vault for distance— 
Corporal Bernard J. McCaffrey, oth Co.; 
22 ft. 41-6 inches. 
Corporal Irving H. Streeter, 96th Co.; 22 
ft. 2%4 inches. 
Private Edward Wilson, 96th Co.; 21 ft. 
4 inches. 
120-Yard Hurdle Race— 
Corporal Irving H. Streeter, 96th Co.; 20 
seconds. 
Sergeant William Lynch, 96th Co.; 20% 
seconds. 
Private William Kelly, 96th Co.; 2034 sec. 
Putting 12-lb. Shot— 
Sergeant Elmer B. Billings, 9th Co.; 38 ft. 
6% inches. 
Sergeant William Lynch, 96th Co.; 37 ft. 
7% inches. 
Corporal Bernard J. McCaffrey, oth Co.; 
30 ft. 11% inches. 
440-Yard Run— 
Corporal Irving H. Streeter, 96th Co.; T 
min. 24 seconds. 
Sergeant William Lynch, 96th Co.; 1 min. 
3 seconds. 
Private William A. Marshall, 96th Co.; 1 
min. 4 seconds. 
Standing Hop, Step and Jump— 
William Kelly, 96th Co.; 26 ft. 31% inches. 
Sergeant William Lynch, 96th Co.; 25 ft. 
114 inches. 
Sergeant Elmer L. D. Billings, 9th Co.; 
25 ft. 11% inches. 
Throwing the Discus— 
Sergeant William Lynch, 96th Co.; 91 ft. 
3% inches. 
Sergeant Elmer L. D. Billings, 9th Co.; 88 
ft. 10 inches. 
1st Sergeant Aaron D. Duck, oth Co.; 75 
ft. 2 inches. 
One Mile Run— 
Corporal Irving H. Streeter, 96th Co.; 6 
min. 2 seconds. 
Sergeant William Lynch, 96th Co.; 6 min. 
5 sec. 
Sergeant Charles E. Johnson, oth Co.; 6 
min. 53% sec. 
Tug of War (teams of 8 men)— 
Won by oth Co., C. A. C. 
Relay Race (1 mile, 6 men to team)— 
96th Co., C. A. C. team; 3 min. 59 sec. 
gth Co., C. A. C.; 4 min. 2 sec. 
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Taps 
No part of us needs a call to rest 
more than our stomachs. Often bur- 
dened with food which cannot readily 
digest, slowly but surely they tire out 
and cause us trouble. 


The most digestible breadstuff 
food in the world is 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


The peculiar shredding process 


renders the whole of every kernel 
perfectly digestible, thus saving all 
its nutritive value. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


TRISCUIT 


THE IDEAL EMERGENCY RATION 


is ideal because of its great sustaining qualities, wholesome- 

ness and fine flavor—a taste which never palls. A dust-proof 

carton of 24 Triscuit is identical in size and shape with the usual double package 
of hardtack and weighs two ounces less. 


SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT and 
TRISCUIT are baked in the finest, 
cleanest food factory in the world. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 


(Formerly the Natural Food Co.) 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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10th BAND, C. A. C. 


This Band, the full Regimental Band of Fort Banks, gave a grand concert on April 22d at the Winthrop Yacht Club 
for the benefit of the Chelsea fire sufferers 


The gunners examination in the H. A. D. B. 
at Fort Banks resulted in the 7th Co. C. A. C. 
(commanded by Capt. William F. Hase) pass- 
ing the greatest number of gunners. The 7th 
Company’s success was due to the untiring ef- 
forts of Capt. Hase, who gave his time and 
attention to the instruction, and succeeded by 
painstaking efforts in teaching recruits artil- 
lery. The result for the District is as fol- 
lows: 


Company. 1st Class, 2nd Class. 
7th 54 7 
89th 5I 2 
oth 50 I 
soth 49 2 
rS51st 42 3 
152nd 32 14 
46th 32 Oo 
153rd 32 Oo 
96th 23 oO 
83rd 22 9 
120th 22 I 


Indications point to an easy championship of 
the Harbor for the Fort Banks baseball team, 
due to the splendid playing of Lieut. Biscoe, 
Ist base, Corporal Fisher (Band), shortstop, 
and the pitching of Private Musil (7th Co.) 
They beat Fort Warren 8-4, Fort Revere, 2-1, 
and Fort Andrews, 9-3. 


Sergeant-Major Wolf looked real happy 
when he was able to wear the insignia of a 
plotter around Fort Banks before anyone else, 
but G. O. 89 took them away and also the $9 
per. 


Private John E. Morgan of Battery “E,” 
3rd Field Artillery, writes us that his battery 
has been chosen to participate in the cere- 
monies in connection with the unveiling of 
the equestrian statue to the late Major Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne, to be erected on the 
— grounds at Valley Forge, Chester Co., 

a. 


Men of the 81st Co., C. A. C., won all the 
firsts in the field at events at Fort Schuyler 
on May 25th. The Rabbit Race was won by 
Corporal Nagengast in 12 sec. Three sec- 
onds later Musician Spannagel of the 18th 
Co. came in. Corporal Nagengast was first in 
the Blank Cartridge Race—time 1 min. 8% 
sec.; Corporal Adams was second; Musician 
Blaha was third. Corporal Nagengast again 
showed his prowess by making the best rec- 
ord in the Baseball Target Practice, at long 
range target fire (74 yards), with one hit and 
mean error of 8.89 ft. Privates Woods and 
Ross were second and third respectively. At 
Mid Range High Angle Fire (40 yards), Pri- 
vate Kampfer won first place with 4 hits and 
mean error of 3.38 ft. Private Ross of the 
18th Co. was second and Sergeant Rauner of 
the 81st Co. was third. The 1st heat, Shell 
Race, was won by the 18th Co. in 1 min. 49% 
sec.; the 2nd heat resulted in a tie between 
the 18th and 31st Companies, in 1 min. and 
37 sec. The 81st Co. having the closer pile, 
rather than run a final heat, the contestants 
agreed to decide the event by result of 3rd 
ent, which was won by the 81st Co. in 1 min. 
48 sec. 


The following promotions and ratings have 
recently been made at Fort Adams: To be 
Sergeants—Corporals Peter Mahan, James 
Moran, 97 Co., C. A. C., Corporals John E. 
White, John M. Banks, Wirt Adams, George 
Gillespie, Wm. Hughes, 107 Co., C. A. C., 
Corporals John S. McGrath, Wm. O. Krown. 
117 Co., C. A. C., Corporal Wm. Ritter, 130 
Co., C. A. C. To be Corporals — Privates 
Frank Lennington and Patrick Meaney, 97 
Co., Private Byron C. Parsons, 102 Co., C. A. 
C., Lance Corporal Oliver Anderson, 117 Co., 
Private James N. McEnanry, 110 Co., Pri- 
vates John B. Riggs and Wm. V. Williams, 
130 Co. Sergeants Wirt Adams and Wm. 
Hughes have been rated gun pointers. 

Field events will be held at Fort Adams on 
June 3oth, in which the Rhode Island Na- 
tional Guard will compete with the regulars. 
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LIQUEUR 
PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 





The Highest Grade 
After-Dinner Liqueur 






The only cordial made by the Carthusian 
Monks, who have securely guarded the se- 
cret of its manufacture for hundreds of 
years and who alone possess a knowledge 
of the elements of this delicious nectar. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 


Db? you know what Quality means in a Turkish 
Cigarette? If not, get a box of “ MILO.” 
Then, any other cigarette, and try same side by side. 
You'll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the 


“MILO.” Mildness (yet with this richness in flavor) is 
what costs in Turkish Tobacco, and it’s just this that makes 
the Perfect Cigarette. You'll find it in No Other. 
This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in 
Turkey—the careful watcl:fulness from the seeding to the finished article. 


WRITE TO THE SURBRUG COMPANY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 





IF NO. 3 EMBLEM DISTINGUISHES YOUR BRUSH 
always buyit. Find it on the ye//ow box that protects and guarantees the Prophylactic Tooth Brush. Best because 4 
. of curved handle. Bristles trimmed to fit and clean between the teeth. Hangs by hole on hook 
in your own place. Made iv America under American sanitary 
conditions. By mail or 
at dealers. 













Adults’ S5c. 
Youths’ 2c. Children’s Bo. 
Send for our free booklet, **Tooth Truths." 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 186 Pine Street, Florence, Muss. 


Always mention Army anv Navy Lirg when writing to Advertisers. 
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The sub-target rifle machine may now be obtained through the 
. Adjutant-General of your State 
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SUB-TARGET GUN CO. 


BOSTON, 216 High Street 


Privates Kelly and Odens gave a sleight-of- 
hand entertainment at the Fort Hunt Post Ex- 
change on the evening of June 2, which was so 
well liked that the boys wanted them to give 
another. The post garden has now sprung forth 
in all its glory, and Gardener Hinton, as the 
“Man with the Hoe,” deserves and is receiv- 
ing a great deal of credit. Professor Hunt 
and several other members of the 47th Co. are 
at the head of the movement to organize a 
volunteer band here. An item of very wel- 
come news is that plans have been submitted 
and bids opened for the erection of a modern 
gymnasium at this post. 


On Saturday, June 6th, the Fort H. G. 
Wright baseball team went to Stonington, and 
defeated the Stonington outfit 9 to 3 in an in- 
teresting game. Barulis pitched big league 
ball for the soldiers, striking out 10 of his op- 
ponents and allowing only two hits. The ar- 
tillerymen landed on the ball hard and often, 
Barefoot and Surette making three singles 
each; in four times up Surette scored four 
runs. McCue poked out a fine two-timer in 
the seventh but was left on third. Douglass and 
Weaple starred for Stonington. Other news: 
Sergeant John H. Knotts of the 2nd Com- 
pany, one of the few old First Artillery sol- 
diers left at the post, was discharged on June 
6th and re-enlisted next day. The entire gar- 
rison moved into camp on June roth for two 
weeks. 


The Coast Artillery Corps, Connecticut Na- 
tional Guard, arrived in the district on June 
11th, for duty as Artillery Reserves during the 
joint exercises. Colonel Gilbert L. Fitch, of 
Stamford, is in command. The 7th, 12th and 
13th Companies were assigned to Fort Mans- 
field; the 1st, 2nd, 4th, 6th, 9th and 11th Com- 
panies to Fort H. G. Wright; the 14th Com- 
pany to Fort Michie; the 3rd, 5th, 8th and roth 
Companies and the Band to Fort Terry. The 
1st Company, Signal Corps, C. N. G., accom- 
panied the artillery command and was assigned 
to station at Fort H. G. Wright. 


The Fort Totten baseball team is doing ex- 
cellent work, and is willing to meet all comers. 
The divisions of the 8th and 71st Regiments, 
which have arrived at the post to take part in 
the combined maneuvers, were much interested 





NEW YORK, 1 Madison Ave. 


in the game against the team from Holy Trin- 
ity School, in which the latter were defeated 
by 7-4. This game was umpired by Sergt. 
Lavine. One of his decisions was disputed and 
quite a little argument was in progress, when 
Col. Whistler stepped from the side lines and 
said, “Sergeant!” At once the umpire became 
a soldier again and saluted. 

“Sergeant,” said the Colonel quietly, “the 
—" decisions are not disputed on this 
field.” 

Nor were they afterwards. 


The 87th Company, C. A. C., carried off all 
the honors in the quarterly field meet at Fort 
Totten on June 12th. The results: 

Conical wall tent pitching—87th Company 
1st, and 82d Company 2d. Shelter tent pitch- 
ing—82d Company Ist, and rorst Company 2d. 
Competitive drill, squads—87th Company. Com- 
petitive drill for non-commissioned offiicers— 
Corp. A. D. Buckley, 87th Company. Competi- 
tive drill, privates—Mechanic Jos. Simons, 82d 
Company. Running broad jump—tst, Pvt. 
Garfield Begley, 87th Company, 17 ft. § in.; 
2d, Pvt. Albert Spence, 82d Company; 3d, 
Corp. Jos. M. illon, torst Company. Stand- 
ing broad jump—Pvt. Garfield Begley, 87th 
Company; 2d, Pvt. Albert Spence, 82d Com- 
pany; 3d, rst Sergt. Albert A. Vogt, 87th 
Company; distance 9 ft. 1 in. Putting 16-lb. 
shot—tst, Sergt. Noyes J. Wilmot, 87th Com- 
pany; 2d, Ben Benith, 82d Company; 3d, 
George H. Chalifon, 114th Company; distance, 
33 ft. 7% in. Throwing baseball—Corp. John 
D. Price, 87th Company, 1st; Pvt. Harry E. 
Dale, 82d Company, 2d. 100-yard dash—tst, 
Pvt. Hiram B. Lillie, 87th Company; time, 1046 
seconds. Obstacle race—87th Company, Ist; 
82d Company, 2d. Relay race—tst, 82d Com- 
pany; 2d, rorst Company. Shoe Race—Pvt. 
Lorenzo R. Holmes, 54th Company, Ist; Pvt. 
Burley Brown, rorst Company, 2d. Tug-of- 
war—Won by 82d Company against 114th Com- 
pany. 


We are advised by Corporal Leslie Humph- 
rey, 107 Co. C. A. C., that the Artillery Base- 
ball League is now on in full blast, and a fine 
sample of baseball is being played by all the 
forts. Preble leads by two games won and 
one lost, McKinley one game won and one 
04 and Williams one game won and two 
ost. 


——OCoOOCooQQRgOgoe2g2o2020#0880"00"0200000202022""52525252521°0°0:0:0:0—02252L25LuLb5L2€0u«0«e0«0252552]55===™! 


A soldier should perform the duties of a soldier and not that 
of a laborer. 
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NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT 
HAS A LIKE RECORD 


Banker's Cocoa 


50 


Highest Awards 
In 
Europe and 
America 


127 


Years of Constantly 
Increasing 
Sales 
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/ DESIGNED TO BE WORN 
WITH KNEE DRAWERS 


NON-ELASTIC TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 


ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 


NO METAL TOUCHES 
THE LEG 


Made with the Celebrated 


Vida 


CUSHION CLASP BUTTON 


Registered 
U.S. Pat. off 


| mu OF YouR A 


WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. oi Fe Re ae 


Silk Pendant, Gold Plate, 50c 
[ Established 1780] 


Or mailed on receipt of price 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use it 
also. It is Antiseptic, and will 
prevent any of the skin diseases 
often contracted. 

A positive relief for Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, and all 
afflictions of the skin. Removes 
. all odor of perspiration. Get 
Mennen’s—the original. Put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the ‘ x that lox.” 
teed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere or 
mailed for 25 cents. Sample free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum, 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


You’re looking splendid Baby? 


You're sound and round and spry, 


If you could talk, why may be Guaran- 


OM Cte cot i mea hae 


Mellin’s Food. 


Always mention Aruy anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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The Y. M. C. A. of Fort Monroe easily de- 
feated the Newport News Athletics on the af- 
ternoon of Decoration Day by a score of 8 
to o. This is the first game the soldiers have 
won since the Peninsula league was formed. 
The game was one-sided from the first. Sud- 
dith, the pitcher for the soldiers, allowed the 
Athletics three scattered hits, passed 2 and 
struck out 9. The soldiers played a very 
good game, making no errors whatever. On 
Saturday, June 6, the Y. M. C. A. team of the 
Fort won another game by defeating the North 
End team of Newport News, Va., by a score 
of 6 to 4. 


Word comes from Fort Mansfield that the 
88th Co., C. A. C., had a goodly number of 
men who qualified. in the recent examination 
for first and second class gunners; that Ser- 
geant Mattis has been detailed Acting Ser- 
geant-Major; and that Private Kornich has 
been made a corporal. 


Subscriber.—In reply to your enquiry as to 
the present address of John Lahart who en- 
listed on July 17th, 1907, at Fort Slocum, we 
find that he was assigned to the 6th Cavalry, 
stationed at Fort Meade, S. Dak. 


NEW BOOKS 


“THE SECOND PEACE CONFERENCE 
AT THE HAGUE.” By Hayne Davis. 
Cloth bound, $1.10 net, paper 60 cents net. 
Progressive Publishing Co., 542 5th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

This is a reprint of the very interesting ar- 
ticles by Mr. Davis (Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Delegation to the 13th and 14th Confer- 
ences of the Interparliamentary Union), orig- 
inally published in The Independent. Mr. Davis 
succinctly sets forth the principal proposals 
submitted to the Conference, dividing them 
into classes. He gives an interesting chapter 
to the delegates who attended the Conference, 
and touches briefly, but comprehensively, and 
in a most interesting manner, on the princi- 
pal features of the Conference. In his judg- 
ment the chief fruits of the Conference were 
that the possibility of substituting for World 
Conferences a petty assembly of Big Powers 
was destroyed, and that the “Door of the Par- 
liament of Men” has been opened for all time. 
The book only contains 78 pages, and is a very 
handy size. 


“REPORT OF THE SANTIAGO CAM- 
PAIGN 1808.” By Arthur L. Wagner, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, U. S. A., Assistant 
Adjutant-General. 155 pp. Franklin Hud- 
son Publishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


This posthumous work by the late Colonel 
Wagner describes the operations of the army 
in Cuba as they came before his purview. 
The book is not large, nor written in an over- 
technical vein; but it is of value, on account 
of the high position held by Colonel Wagner 
both before and during the campaign. At 
the opening of hostilities he was sent to the 
front as Chief of the ‘ ‘Bureau of Military In- 
formation in the Field,” but on his arrival in 
Cuba he found himself superseded by the 
claims of his senior officer, General Ludlow. 
Being appointed by General Lawton as an 
aide on his staff, he was given command of 
the advance guard, and soon finding himself 


under fire, had the honor of making the first 
capture of a Spanish flag in that war. Col- 
onel Wagner very vividly but succinctly de- 
scribes the battles of El Caney and San Juan, 
praising the plans for these engagements, and 
showing how faulty scouting and reconnais- 
sance work were the source of much of the 
difficulties encountered. He repeats the Oft- 
told tale of the general unpreparedness of the 
army for taking the field, and its lack of good 
and sufficient supplies. As an instance he re- 
lates that he “saw the Chief Surgeon of a Di- 
vision cut a bullet from the shoulder of a 
wounded Cuban boy with a pocket knife; and 
heard him inform a sick officer for whom he 
had prescribed quinine, that there was none 
on hand.” 

In conclusion, Colonel Wagner effectively 
criticises the different arms, their personnel 
and material; pointing out the lessons to be 
learned from this campaign by both the com- 
batant and non-combatant branches; and re- 
viewing the errors committed iby. the enemy. 
One pregnant sentence reads, “The volunteer 
troops, when they have become thoroughly 
trained, well disciplined, in brief, when they 
have become regulars in everything but name, 
are equal to any troops in existence; but 
raw volunteer regiments are of very little 
value.” 

This little book gives a clear, lively and 
concise review of the operations of the main 
army in Cuba. 


“THAT MAN FROM WALL STREET.” 
A Story of the Studios. By Ruth Everett. 
360 pages. Price, $1.50 (George Thiell Long, 
400 Manhattan avenue, New York). 


With a broad brush and glowing colors, Mrs. 
Ruth Everett has drawn a picture of Bohemian 
life in the studios with striking realism. The 
struggle in Ola Del’s soul between the power 
of a passionate liaison and her innate sense of 
right, is a psychological problem of absorbing 
interest that carries the reader along to the 
only probable conclusion. The Man from Wall 
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Street, with his unfailing integrity and devo- 
tion, is an excellent foil to the charms of the 
inconstant Naval Lieutenant. The minor char- 
acters in the plot, of which Ola Del is the 
center, are drawn with graphic strokes; and 
many of the situations exhibit the power of 
the authoress in portraying the strongest emo- 
tions of the human heart. The book is bound 
to become popular with summer readers. 
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—nothing so rich in flavor — so exhila- 
rating in quality. A mild stimulant. 

The Delight, he Pleasure when it dawns 
on you will be lasting. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





One of our contributors, Mabel Wood Mar- 
tin, has a very interesting story—‘Up the 
Family Tree’—in the May number of the 
“Success” Magazine. Mrs. Martin is the wife 
of an army officer, and her stories are eager- 
ly looked for. Combined with the power of 
imagination, she has the faculty of clear ex- 
pression, and she never undertakes to write 
unless she has a good story to tell. We have 
one or two stories of hers, which will appear 
in early issues of ARMY AND Navy LIFE. 


Several suggestions have come to us in re- 
sponse to our call for a better title for this 
magazine. One correspondent suggests ‘“Uuni- 
versal Service.’ This does not quite answer 
our purpose. The selection of a title must be 
undertaken from the view-point of the aver- 
age American citizen, who approaches the 
news-stand without any definite object in 
mind. He wants to read a magazine,—one 
which promises to interest him. Now if we 
can get a title which will attract him from 
a two-fold point of view, (1) because it 
promises to be interesting, (2) because it ap- 
peals to his love of country, we shall have 
made quite a step forward in enlisting the in- 
terest of the people at large in our magazine 
and its work. We cannot possibly get in 
touch individually with all the people, and this 
question of a title is a most important feature 
of our business organization. Other titles 
suggested are “Army and Navy Monthly,” 
“Army and Navy Record,” “The United Ser- 
vice Monthly,” “United Service Record,” 
“Military and Naval Monthly,” “Naval and 
Military Monthly,” “The Military-Marine.” 
“Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monthly,” “Our Sol- 
diers and Sailors,” none of which quite fit in 
with our idea of what we want. We must 
avoid being too technical, or too representa- 
tive of a class. We want to strike the chord 
of patriotism which is in the breast of every 
American man, woman and child. 


This department is quite informal and is 
the proper place in which to make this point: 
that we exercise as much care in accepting 
advertisements as we do in accepting literary 
contributions; and that it is false pride and 
bad business, both for the publisher and the 
reader, to erect a Chinese Wall between the 
reading matter and the advertisements. From 
the time you open your eyes in the morning 
until you close them at night, you are buying 
something for yourself or your house. Just 
as an illustration of the care we exercise: 
did you know that certain so-called olive oils 
were brought into this country in bulk osten- 
sibly as lubricants (because of the lesser 
duty), and afterwards compounded for sale? 
The analyst and the connoisseur know these 
spurious imitations, but you don’t. There- 
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fore, when we print the advertisement of 
James P. Smith & Co., of New York, distrib- 
utors for America of the Antonini & Co.’s 
Olive Oil, we are putting you in the way of 
getting an oil whose quality and purity have 
stood every analytical test and are vouched 
for. This oil was imported and sold in 
America when other oils were unknown. It is 
pressed from the finest selected Italian olives, 
and its fine flavor results from this and from 
the scientific process of refining and filtra- 
tion. 


The safest thing at all times is a reliable 
medium. That is what ARMy AND Navy LIFE 
is. That is what it intends to continue to be. 
We have refused several advertising contracts, 
because we were not satisfied as to the respon- 
sibility of the would-be advertiser or the qual- 
ity of his wares. The few dollars we would 
get from advertising something which would 
not stand the test, would not compensate for 
the loss of confidence on the part of you with 
whom we hope to maintain pleasant relations 
for a long time to come. 


Important—We are in the closest possible 
touch with all advertisers, and will be glad to 
execute any orders entrusted to us by anyone 
in the United Service, wherever stationed, 
without charge for services, the cost of the 
goods ordered to be paid upon delivery. 


REG. U, &. PAT. OFF. 
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Compiled by, Colonel JOHN P. WISSER, U.S. Army, Please send me, at the address given below, Rand-Mc- 

and H. C. Gauss, ., of the 7 Dest, : Nally Dollar Atlas of the World, and your Army and 
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